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Boston,  April  1,  1940. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  fifty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1939. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.   GOULD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


In  School  Committee,  April  1,  1940. 
Ordered,  That  this  Committee  hereby  adopts  as  its  annual 
report  for  the  year  1939,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, being  School  Document  No.  10,  1939. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

Following  a  conference  of  the  School  Committee  on 
August  22,  1939,  Chairman  Henry  J.  Smith  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  press: 

"I  have  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  The  Boston  School  Committee.  Many  of  my  friends 
have  known  of  this  decision  for  some  time,  but  recent 
inquiries  from  interested  groups  and  individuals  prompt 
me  to  make  a  public  statement  at  this  time.      ' 

"While  I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  my  fellow  citizens  and  the  generous  offers  of  sup- 
port for  reelection,  business  and  family  responsibilities 
compel  me  to  relinquish,  though  with  extreme  reluctance, 
any  thought  of  standing  for  reelection. 

"Membership  on  The  School  Committee  was  not 
sought  by  me  as  an  avenue  to  advancement  in  public 
office,  but  rather  as  an  opportunity  to  contribute  in  some 
small  measure  toward  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  Boston  school  system  to  the  end  that  the  pupil 
of  today  may  benefit  by  every  possible  advantage  and 
every  available  facility  for  worthy  citizenship  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

"A  review  of  the  past  four  years  indicates  that  there 
is  an  increased  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Boston  school  system.  In  my  opinion,  among  the  many 
progressive  changes  which  have  taken  place  are: 

"1.  The  opening  of  all  School  Committee  conferences 
as  well  as  its  public  meetings  to  the  press.  Thus  all  of 
the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  The  School  Committee, 
as  well  as  all  of  its  official  votes  and  decisions,  are  open  to 
public  inspection  and  scrutiny. 

"2.  A  reduction  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for 
maintenance  purposes  to  the  extent  of  $1,058,000  in  the 
past  four  years.  This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  70  cents 
on  the  tax  dollar.  This  decrease  in  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  has 
been  effected  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction,  without  curtailing  essential  educational  activi- 
ties, without  suspending  annual  step-rate  increases, 
without  reducing  basic  salaries,  and  without  discharging 
permanent  personnel. 
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"3.  The  establishment  of  a  Vocational  High  and 
Opportunity  School.  This  progressive  step  in  education 
is  taken  without  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  through 
the  utilization  of  existing  equipment  and  personnel." 

On  September  18,  1939,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
school  year  1939-40,  Committeeman  Joseph  C.  White  read 
Chairman  Smith's  statement  in  orderthatit  might  be  embodied 
in  the  School  Committee  minutes.  After  the  reading  Mr. 
White  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  believe  Mr.  Smith's  four  years  of  conscientious 
service  in  a  position  of  grave  responsibility  has  greatly 
aided  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  school  system, 
in  reassuring  the  confidence  of  the  press  and  the  public,  in 
safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers,  in  strengthen- 
ing the  morale  of  the  teaching  body,  in  raising  educational 
standards,  and  in  improving  the  opportunities  and  facihties 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  our  schools. 

"I  am,  therefore,  asking  the  School  Committee  to  accept 
this  statement  as  the  Committee's  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  Chairman  Henry  J. 
Smith  throughout  his  four  years  of  service  which  has 
included  two  years  as  chairman  of  this  body." 

After  further  commendatory  remarks  by  Committeeman 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley,  Mr.  White's  statement  was  seconded  by 
Committeeman  Frederick  R.  Sullivan  and,  on  roll  call,  was 
accepted  by  unanimous  vote  as  the  School  Committee's  expres- 
sion   of    appreciation. 

Mr.  Smith  responded  as  follows: 

"I  deeply  appreciate  this  public  expression  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  I  have  served 
four  very  happy  years  on  this  Board  with  some  very  fine 
characters.  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  present  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  is 
probably  the  finest  Committee  in  many  years  to  serve  the 
public  and  the  school  children  of  Boston  and  I  deem  it  a 
very  great  honor  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  heading  the 
Committee.  This  action  has  taken  me  so  completely  by 
surprise  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words.  I  can  only  thank 
the  members  of  the  Committee  for  this  tribute." 

The  salient  facts  with  regard  to  school  population,  finances, 
building  operations,  alterations  and  repairs,  and  the  several 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  together  with  reports  upon  the  various 
permanent  educational  activities  and  upon  certain  special 
events  and  features,  are  set  forth  in  this  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent.  For  the  assistance  which  he  received  through 
the  descriptive  material  and  data  submitted  by  directors  and 
others  in  charge,  the  Superintendent  wishes  to  express  his 
appreciation. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  member- 
ship, and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during 
the  school  years  1936-37,  1937-38,  and  1938-39. 

(A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  ten  consecutive  sessions  is  dropped  from 
membership  until  he  resumes  attendance.) 


Total  Registration 

Average  Membership 

Average  Attendance 

school  year  ending 
June  30 

SCHOOL    tear    ending 

June  30 

SCHOOL   year   ending 

June  30 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

546 

33,615 
28,053 

65,682. 

11,873 

507 

32,715 
28,092 

64,650 

11,013 

426 

33,-528 
27,745 

62.788 

6,191 

533 

30,414 
26,419 

60,491 

10,035 

495 

30,263 
26,648 

.59,821 

9,682 

420 

30,735 
26,356 

58,178 

5,498 

514 

28,188 
24,811 

56,197 

8,305 

479 

28,140 
24,974 

55,476 

8,082 

401 
28,244 

Intermediate  (GradesVII, 
VIII,  IX). 

Elementary    (Grades    I- 
VI). 

24,467 

53,316 

4.479 

Totals     

139,769 
3,984 

136,977 
3,961 

130.678 
4,475 

127,892 

2,982 

126,909 
3,047 

121,187 
3,467 

118.015 
2,701 

117,151 

2,804 

110,907 

3.158 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

143,753 

140.938 

135,153 

130,874 

129.956 

124,654 

120,716 

119,955 

114.065 

9,0.58 
3,877 
2,118 

8,.566 
4,148 

2,286 

9,036 
4,649 
2.320 

4,904 
2.099 
1,311 

4,781 
2,420 
1,474 

4,961 
2,662 
1,524 

3,776 
1,709 
1,068 

3,669 
1,980 
1,248 

3,801 

Evening  Elementary 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

2,132 
1,301 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15.053 

15,000 

16,005 

8,314 

8,675 

9,147 

6,553 

6,897 

7,234 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

1,143 

1,006 

787 

281 

258 

248 

245 

226 

212 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

636 

751 

898 

424 

575 

639 

368 

462 

552 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

160,585 

157,695 

152,843 

139,893 

139,464 

134,688 

127.882 

127,540 

122.063 

*  Number  between  the  ag»s  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular  day  school. 
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In  the  tabulation  of  school  population  the  clasfsifieation 
^^Intermediate  {Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  /A")"  includes  also  the 
pupils  of  grades  VII  ami  VIII  in  those  elementary  districts 
which  are  still  carrying  one  or  both  of  these  grades,  but  it  does 
not  include  the  pupils  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  the  two 
Latin  schools,  nor  the  pupils  of  grade  IX  in  the  general  high 
schools. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  the  total  average  member- 
ship in  all  types  of  day  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Continuation 
School  and  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  was  124,654, 
which  was  5,302  less  than  for  1938.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  this  loss  in  membership  occurred  in  the  kindergarten,  which 
shrunk  from  a  total  average  membership  of  9,862  in  June  1938 
to  a  total  of  5,498  in  June  1939.  The  loss  in  kindergarten 
membership  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  raising  of 
the  entrance  age. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

The  total  average  membership  was  420,  which  was  75  less 
than  for  the  year  1937-38.  This  decrease  was  the  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  School  Committee  in  the  spring  of 
1938,  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  in  the  following  September, 
and  continuing  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  entering  freshman 
class  would  be  limited  annually  to  the  highest  sixtj^;  that  no 
candidate  receiving  less  than  sixty  per  cent  would  be  admitted ; 
that  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent  in  the  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Examiners  would  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Education  courses. 

High  and  Latin  Schools 

This  group,  for  the  first  time,  showed  a  decrease  (151  pupils) 
in  1937-38.  In  1938-39,  however,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  472  pupils  over  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  1938  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  decrease  for  that  school  year  could  be  largely  ascribed  to 
the  fact  that  667  grade  IX  pupils,  most  of  whom  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  high  school,  entered  the  two  new  intermediate 
schools  which  were  opened  in  September  1937. 
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Intermediate  Grades 

The  total  average  membership  of  this  group  as  of  June  30, 
1939,  was  26,356,  a  decrease  of  292,  which  more  than  offsets 
the  increase  (229)  which  the  previous  year  had  shown.  But 
the  decrease  for  this  past  year  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  new  intermediate  schools  have  been  opened  and 
the  membership  in  the  elementary  grades  has  been  steadily 
diminishing. 

Elementary  Grades 

The  total  average  membership  in  grades  I-VT,  as  of  June  30, 
1939,  was  643  less  than  in  1938.  This  shrinkage  was  smaller, 
however,  than  the  670  loss  which  had  been  reported  for  the 
previous  June.  Moreover,  in  the  years  1935-36  and  1936-37 
there  was  an  average  annual  decrease  of  more  than  2,000 
pupils,  while  the  average  annual  loss  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  only  657.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore, 
that  we  are  gradually  reaching  the  point  beyond  which  there 
will  be  little  or  no  annual  shrinkage  in  our  school  population. 

Kindergarten 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  total  average  member- 
ship in  the  kindergarten,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  was 
5,498,  which  was  4,364  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year.  This  decrease  of  approximately  45  per  cent  was  the 
result  of  School  Committee  action  establishing  the  minimum 
entrance  age  at  four  years  and  six  months,  as  of  October  1,  1938. 

Special  Schools 

This  group  comprises  the  Boston  Trade  School  (for  boys). 
The  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Boston  Clerical  School. 
The  total  average  membership  for  these  three  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  was  3,467,  an  increase  of  420  over  the 
previous  year. 

Evening  Schools 

There  was  an  increase  in  each  of  the  three  types  of  evening 
school,  as  follows:  Evening  high,  180;  evening  elementary, 
242;  Boston  Trade  School  (evening  classes),  50.  The  total 
increase  for  all  combined  was  472. 
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Coimtinoation  School 

The  number  of  pupils  in  compulsory  attendance  at  the  Con- 
tinuation School  continues  to  diminish  toward  the  vanishing 
point.  The  total  average  membership  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  past  three  years  was  respectively  as  follows :  787;  281;  258. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

The  increasing  number  of  illiterates  of  this  type  desiring  to 
qualify  for  participation  in  "Old  Age"  and  "Social  Security" 
benefits  is  reflected  in  the  increased  membership  at  the  classes 
provided  for  them.  The  totals  for  the  past  three  years  were: 
424,  575,  and  639. 

Net  Loss  in  All  Schools,  Combined 

The  net  loss  in  total  average  membership  in  all  schools 
combined  was  4,776.  The  net  loss  for  the  previous  year  was 
329.  But,  in  summing  up,  it  is  pertinent  to  repeat  that  the 
kindergarten  loss  for  this  past  year  was  4,364.  Apart  from 
the  kindergarten,  therefore,  there  was  a  combined  net  loss  of 

only  412. 

FINANCES 

Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1939  is  $4,000,000 
Less  Than  for  1929 

Despite  drastic  economies  effected  in  school  expenditures 
during  recent  years,  much  adverse  criticism  has  been  given  to 
mounting  school  costs  in  the  face  of  decreasing  school  enroll- 
ment. Certain  figures  covering  school  costs  during  the  last 
decade  have  been  given  newspaper  publicity  and  have  evoked 
editorial  comment  which  would  seem  unduly  critical  of  the 
efforts  and  accomplishments  of  the  School  Committee  in 
reducing  school  expenditures. 

The  appropriations  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  fiscal 
years  1929  and  1939,  respectively,  were  as  follows: 


1929 

1939 

General  school  purposes  and  special  items 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  furniture, 

$15,407,891   75 

1,737,422  32 
3,500,000  00 

$15,742,602  68 
744,253  00 

New  school  buildings,  land,  yards,  etc 

76,753  00 

Totals               

$20,645,314  07 

$16,563,608  68 
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The  appropriation  for  1939  is  more  than  S4, 000,000  less 
than  that  for  1929.  Under  the  law  the  School  Committee  is 
responsible  for  all  three  appropriation  items,  yet  some  critics 
find  it  convenient  to  ignore  savings  made  in  schoolhouse  con- 
struction and  in  the  repair  of  school  buildings  while  focusing 
public  attention  on  general  operating  expenses  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  exclusive  of  plant  main- 
tenance and  new  construction.  During  recent  years  there  has 
been  practically  no  new  schoolhouse  construction  except  that 
financed  by  Federal  grants,  supplemented  by  bond  issues  and 
accumulated  balances.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that,  despite  the  many  obsolete  school  buildings  still  occupied, 
the  School  Committee  has  refrained  from  using  for  new  con- 
struction (except  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  administra- 
tion expenses  of  the  Department  of  School  Buildings)  any 
portion  of  the  appropriation  authorized  by  law:  50  cents  on 
each  $1,000  of  the  city's  average  assessed  propertj'  valuation 
for  the  preceding  three  years. 

With  regard  to  alterations  and  repairs  it  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  the  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  an 
important  departure  from  the  long-established  custom  of 
appropriating  and  expending  every  dollar  that  the  law  allowed : 
85  cents  on  each  $1,000.  By  this  departure  and  by  the  exercise 
of  other  economies,  especially  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  funds,  the  School  Committee  has  appropriated 
approximately  $4,000,000  less  than  it  has  been  authorized  to 
appropriate  during  the  last  nine  years. 

The  success  of  the  School  Committee  in  curtailing  expendi- 
tures for  operating  expenses  directly  under  its  control,  ex(!lusive 
of  plant  maintenance  and  new  construction,  and  in  thus 
confining  the  increase  for  the  ten-year  period  to  so  low  a  figure 
as  $337,310.93,  has  either  been  damned  with  faint  praise  or 
been  attributed  to  a  decline  in  school  population.  Except 
for  the  years  when  the  annual  step-rate  increases  were  not 
in  effect,  annual  increments  averaged  over  $200,000,  or  more 
than  $2,000,000  for  a  normal  ten-year  period.  In  other  words, 
the  small  increase  noted  above  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
for  annual  step-rate  increases  for  two  years. 

The  claim  that  the  decline  in  school  population  is  not  suffi- 
ciently reflected  in  the  maintenance  cost  is  clearly  unjustified 
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by  the  facts.     The  membership  on  October  1,  1928,  and  Octo- 
ber 1,  1938,  was  as  follows: 


1938 


The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

High  and  Latin 

Elementary  and  Intermediate: 

Grade  IX 

Grades  I-VIII '. 

Ivindergartens 

Special  Schools 

Totals 


810 
24,907 

4,092 

90,437 

9,024 

1,940 


131,210 


422 
32,302 

7.802 

77,158 

5,587 

3,734 


127,005 


It  is  true  that  from  October  1,  1928,  to  October  1,  1938, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  grades  I  to  VIII  and 
in  the  kindergarten.  This  decrease,  however,  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  increase  in  grade  IX,  in  the  high  and  Latin 
schools,  and  in  the  special  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  net  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools  is  approxi- 
mately forty  per  cent  higher  than  the  net  cost  per  pupil  in 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  the  net  cost  per  pupil 
in  the  special  schools  is  even  higher. 

By  way  of  background  in  connection  with  the  change  in 
school  population,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  enrollment 
in  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  on  October  1,  1938, 
was  600  greater  than  the  enrollment  in  these  schools  on  October 
31,  1918.  The  enrollment  in  high  and  Latin  schools  dur- 
ing the  same  period  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  enroll- 
ment in  special  schools,  such  as  the  trade  schools,  Boston 
Clerical  School,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  has 
increased  nearly  four  hundred  per  cent.  The  figures  for  1918 
are  given  as  of  October  31  rather  than  of  October  1  because  of 
the  fact  that  an  epidemic  of  influenza  had  interfered  greatly 
with  the  membership  in  the  schools  during  September.  The 
membership  on  October  31,  1918,  and  on  October  1,  1938,  was 
as  follows: 


October  31, 
1918 


October  1, 
1938 


High  and  Latin  Schools 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools 
Special  Schools 


32,302 

84,960 

3,734 
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There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  utmost  economy  that  a  greater  increase  in  school 
expenditures  has  been  avoided.  School  Committees  of  recent 
years  have  adopted  drastic  measures  of  economy,  providing 
not  only  immediate  relief  for  the  taxpayers  but  also  insuring 
even  greater  long-range  savings. 

In  short,  the  School  Committee  has  made  every  effort  to 
reduce  expenses  and  is  determined  to  continue  its  policy  of 
economy  without,  however,  reducing  basic  salaries,  discharging 
permanent  personnel,  or  curtailing  essential  school  activities. 

Economies  in  Expenditures  for  General  School  Purposes 

For  ''General  School  Purposes"  the  School  Committee  is 
authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  annually  the  sum  of 
$15,160,000,  together  with  estimated  income  (Federal  Aid 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  State  Aid  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, tuition  fees,  sale  of  articles  produced  in  high  and  special 
schools,  etc.),  the  excess  income,  if  any,  and  any  unexpended 
income  or  appropriation  balances  from  the  previous  year.  The 
estimated  total  amounts  thus  available  in  the  fiscal  years 
1938  and  1939,  the  amounts  appropriated,  and  the  amounts 
unappropriated  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Available 

Appropriated 

Unappropriated 

1938 

1939                                       .      .    . 

816,320.020  84 
16.298,761  85 

$16,017,ai8  25 
15,742,602  68 

S303,002  59 
556  159   17 

Of  the  total  amount  that  was  available  for  the  two  years, 
the  School  Committee  refrained  from  appropriating  S859,161.76. 
This  very  considerable  saving  was  effected  through  a  sustained 
program  of  curtailment  wherever  possible  without  impairing 
the  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  following  lists  indicate  the 
scope  and  nature  of  the  means  taken  toward  that  end. 


1 .     Gexeral 

Increa.sed  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher,  in  high,  Latin,  and 
intermediate  schools. 

New  appointment  of  master's  assistants  in  only  those  build- 
ings which  contain  twelve  rooms  or  more. 

Closed  old  buildings. 

South  End  Intermediate  School  classes  transferred  from 
Continuation  School  building.     Vocational  High  and  Oppor- 
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tunity  School  established,  with  very  little  additional  cost, 
through  utilization  of  existing  equipment  and  personnel. 

In  view  of  general  distribution  of  fresh  milk,  no  new  nutrition 
classes  established. 

Pupil    clerks   discontinued.     (N.    Y.    A.    clerks    employed.) 

Laboratory  assistants  discontinued.  (N.  Y.  A.  assistants 
employed.) 

Temporary  clerical  assistants'  appropriation  reduced. 

Reduction  in  mileage  allowance  for  directors,  supervisors, 
and  others. 

Music  Festival,  1938,  disapproved.  Held  in  1939  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Convention  of  Music  Supervisors. 

Disapproved  a  recommendation  for  appointment  of  additional 
submasters  and  master's  assistants  in  intermediate  schools. 

2.     Salaries 
Rejected  all  petitions  of  groups  and  individuals  for  increases 
in  salary. 

Reduced  compensation  of  temporary  assistant  directors  of 
music  and  temporary  instructors  in  military  drill. 

Discontinued  additional  compensation  to  certain  teachers 
especially  assigned: 

Teachers  in  charge  of  annexes. 
Submasters  and  master's  assistants  in  charge. 
Teachers   assigned  to  Teachers  College,   high  schools, 
special  departments,  etc. 

Teachers    assigned    to    the   Boston    Disciplinary   Day 
School. 

Teachers  of  boys'  classes,  except  teachers  assigned  prior 
to  September  1,  1935. 
Reduced  additional  compensation  to  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  assigned  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
de  ath,  disability,  or  absence  of  a  principal,  director,  etc. 

Discontinued  additional  compensation  to  supervisors  of 
attendance  assigned  to  special  work  in  connection  with  the 
C  ontinuation  School  and  evening  schools. 

3.     The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Discontinued  entering  class  (September  1939). 
Established  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars. 
Transferred  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  departments. 
Established  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  extension  course  of 
thirty  hours. 

Discontinued  compensation  for  conducting  summer  courses. 
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4.     Kindergarten 

Raised  minimum  entrance  age. 

Limited  morning  class  to  one  teacher  until  an  afternoon  class 
is  formed. 

Discontinued  appointments  of  additional  first  assistants. 

Assigned  excess  kindergartners  to  grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

Continued  policy  of  extending,  whenever  possible,  one- 
session  kindergartens  to  a  two-session  basis. 

Reduced  allowance  for  temporary  assistants. 

5.     Supplies 
Restricted    to    emergency   appropriations    the   approval    of 
requisitions,  before  adoption  of  budget. 

Limited  appropriation  for  office  and  school  supplies. 

Reduced  or  disallowed  appropriation  for: 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters. 
Cookery  supplies  and  utensils. 
Drawing  supplies  and  art  books. 
Gardening  supplies  and  tools. 
Honor  rolls. 
Music  supplies. 
Pianos. 

Sewing  machines  and  supplies. 
Shop  and  manua'  training  supplies. 
Supplies  and  tools  for  custodians. 
Supplies  for  playgrounds. 

Supplies  for  summer  schools  and  vacation  schools. 
Supplies  for  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Established  per  capita  for  high,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
schools  and  reduced  total  appropriation  for  supplies  for  schools. 

6.     Vacancies  Not  Filled 
Assistant  Superintendent  (two  vacancies). 
Assistant  Director,  Special  Classes. 
Assistant  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
Assistant  Director,  Evening  Schools. 
Assistant  Director,  Physical  Education. 
Assistant  Director,  Kindergartens. 
Director  of  Penmanship. 
Assistant  Director,  Manual  Arts. 
First  Assistant,  Manual  Arts. 
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7.     Expansion 
Disapproved  requests  for  expansion: 
Additional  school  centers. 
Additional  research  assistants. 

Clerk,  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Clerk,  Vocational  Guidance. 
Coordinators  and  Cooperative  Instructors  for  work  during 

the  summer. 
School  nurses. 

Supervising  school  physicians. 
Temporary  teachers.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  classes. 

Alterations,  Furniture,  and  Equipment  for  Special  Edu= 
cationai  Needs  in  1939  (Not  included  among  W.  P.  A. 
Projects) 

The  Board  of  Apportionment  approved  for  this  work  the 
sum  of  $37,000,  which  was  appropriated  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  take  care  of  various  kinds  of  special  educational 
needs.  The  following  items  were  approved  and  the  work 
was  completed  before  the  opening  of  school  in  September: 


The   Teachers   College   of   the 

City  of  Boston. 
Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 
East  Boston  High  School 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 


Roslindale  High  School     . 
South  Boston  High  School 

Boston  Trade  School 
Continuation  School  . 
Dillaway  District 

James  P.  Timiltylnterniediate 

District. 
Martin  District  .... 

Theodore  Lyman  District 

Department  of  Manual  Arts    . 

Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight 
Classes. 


Partition  portion  of  lunchroom  to  provide  storeroom 

for  science  material. 
Furnish  and  install  100  small  lockers  for  gymnasium. 
Furnish  welding  equipment. 
Equip  a  room  for  sewing  instruction. 
Furnish  welding  equipment. 
Furnish   and   install   black   and   white   printer  with 

developer  and  stand,  and  grinder  and  flame  harden- 
ing equipment. 
Furnish  and  install  100  lockers. 
Furnish  and  install  100  lockers.     Install  shelves  for 

sewing  boxes  in  room  100. 
Make  changes  in  old  building  and  equipment. 
Furnish  new  equipment. 
Modernize    teachers'    room   and    include   toilet   and 

lavatory. 
Furnish  equipment  for  two  art  rooms  and  for  print 

shop.     - 
Furnish  and  install  50  Universal  movable  furniture 

for  grade  IV. 
Provide  a  health  room  and  transfer  teachers'   room 

from  top  floor  to  second  floor. 
Furnish  new  equipment  and  replacements. 
Replace  or  repair  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 

physical  education. 
Furnish    special    equipment.     Furnish    and    install 

48  desks  and  chairs. 
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Supplementing;  this  list,  the  Board  of  A])portionment 
approved  an  item  to  provide  necessary  equipment  for  the 
general  shop  in  the  Tappan  School,  of  the  Joseph  H.  Barnes 
Intermediate  District. 

Later  it  was  found  necessary  to  do  other  work  of  a  major 
educational  nature.  Three  of  the  most  important  items  were 
the  remodeling  of  a  sewing  room  at  the  South  Boston  High 
School,  the  furnishing  of  additional  equipment  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  care  of  skin  and  scalp  at  the  Trade  School 
for  Girls  due  to  increased  enrollment,  and  the  converting  of  a 
spare  classroom  in  the  Dwight  School  into  a  master's  office. 
All  this  work  has  been  Completed,  except  for  painting  at  the 
South  Boston  High  School,  which  can  be  done  at  any  time 
without  interru])ting  classes. 


Requisitions 

Since  Mr.  Mahar  assumed  charge  of  the  Department  of 
School  Buildings  it  has  been  the  policy  to  insist  that  all  work 
done  by  that  department  shall  be  covered  by  requisition 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  through 
the  Acting  Engineer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1939,  approximately  8,100  requisitions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 
This  is  600  in  excess  of  the  number  sent  during  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  it  appears  that  the  ratio  will  continue  about  the 
same  during  the  latter  half  of  1939. 

At  the  close  of  each  month  Mr.  Mahar  sends  to  the  office 
of  the  Engineer  a  report,  listing  the  requisitions  for  work  w  hich 
has  been  completed  and  those  which  have  been  rejected  after 
investigation  has  revealed  that  the  work  called  for  is  unneces- 
sary. Report  is  also  made  with  regard  to  requisitions  that 
should  be  held  in  abeyance,  for  future  inclusion  in  a  pending 
W.  P.  A.  project  covering  the  particular  type  of  work  in  ques- 
tion. By  means  of  this  system  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  can  readily  ascertain  from  the  Engineer  the  current 
status  of  any  particular  requisition. 

Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation,  1935  to  1939 

The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for  all 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges, 
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during  the  past  five-year  period.     The  figures  have  been  taken 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Business  Manager: 


Fiscal  Year 

Lands  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance 

Totals 

1935 

IW6 

1937 

$120,000  00 
97,228  38 
93,470  67 
81,294  30 
70,079  83 

$16,294,100  00 
16,074,603  65 
16,069,496  59 
15,667,255  92 
15,285,860  54 

$16,414,100  00 
16,171,832  03 
16  162  967  26 

1938 

15,748,550  22 

1939 

15,355,940  37 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  five-year  period  there  has 
been  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  amounts  raised  by  taxation. 
For  ^^ Lands  and  Buildings^'  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  1939 
was  $49,920.17  less  than  in  1935.  For  ''Maintenance"  in  1939, 
$1,008,239.46  less  than  in  1935.  For  both  items  combined 
the  decrease  totalled  $1,058,159.63. 

The  progressive  reduction  of  amounts  on  the  tax  levy  during 
recent  years  is  still  more  strikingly  indicated  by  the  following 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  1930  with  those  for  1939: 


Fiscal  Year 

Lands  and 
Buildings 

Maintenance 

Totals 

1930 

$3,415,750  00 
70,079  83 

$16,622,522  28 
15;285,860  54 

$20,038,272  28 

1939 

15,3.55,940  37 

Decrease 

$3,345,670   17 

$1,336,661.74 

$4,682,331  91 

Per  Capita  Cost  of  "Maintenance" 

The  1938  per  capita  cost  of  ^' Maintenance^^  (General  School 
Purposes  and  Repairs,  Alterations,  etc.)  was  $129.56.  This 
was  90  cents  more  than  the  cost  for  1937,  but  it  was  only  39 
cents  higher  than  the  cost  for  1930.  The  school  system  is 
now  operating,  therefore,  at  a  comparatively  low  per  capita 
cost,  notwithstanding  the  increased  expenditures  that  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  recent  growth  of  the  upper  and  more 
expensive  levels.  Pertinent,  also,  to  this  analysis  is  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  1938  increase  of  90  cents  in  the  per  capita 
cost  (as  compared  with  the  cost  for  the  previous  year),  the 
total  amount  on  the  tax  levy  in  1939  for  ''Maintenance"  was 
$381,395.38  less  than  in  1938. 
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Appropriations,     1938    and    1939,    for   "General    School 
Purposes"  (not  including  Alterations,  Repairs,  etc.) 

1938 $16,017,018  25 

1939 15,742,602  68 


Decrease $274,415  57 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  appropriation  for  this 
item  in  1938  was  $16,320,020.84.  The  amount  unappropriated 
was  $303,001.59.  In  1939  the  estimated  amount  available 
was  $16,298,761.85.  Tlie  amount  unappropriated  was 
$556,159.17. 

Appropriations,  1938  and  1939,  for  "Alterations,  Repairs, 
etc." 

1938 $811,915  14 

1939 744,253  00 


Decrease $67,662.14 

The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1938  was 
$1,360,723.98.  The  appropriation  ($811,915.14)  included 
8759,660.78  for  the  current  needs  together  with  $52,254.36  to 
cover  unpaid  bills  for  work  done  during  1937.  The  amount 
unappropriated  in  1938  was  $548,808.84.  In  1939  the  esti- 
mated amount  available  was  $1,397,628.96.  The  amount 
unappropriated  was  $653,375.96. 

Appropriations,  1938  and  1939,  for  "Lands  and  Buildings" 

1938 $81,816  00 

1939 76,753  00 


Decrease $5,063  00 


The  estimated  amount  available  for  this  item  in  1938  was 
$799,973.08.  The  amount  unappropriated  was  $718,157.08. 
In  1939  the  estimated  amount  available  was  $792,200.03.  The 
amount  unappropriated  was  $715,447.03.  The  appropriation 
for  each  of  the  two  years  was  for  administration  costs  only 
(.salaries,  office  expenses,  and  rent  of  hired  accommodations). 
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Expenditures  for  "Maintenance"  in   1938 

The  details  of  the  expenditures  for  "Maintenance"  in  1938 
are  as  follows : 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance,  and  other  employees         .        $437,292  02 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 12,544,572  36 

Salaries  of  custodians 956,674  95 

Salaries  of  matrons 25,217  65 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  439,672  92 

Supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals         ....  709,252  10 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians *  270  00 

Pensions  to  veterans *  6,495  06 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and   better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  26,839  43 

Vocational  guidance 48,970  56 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  stafif  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)       .        .        .  255,184  91 
Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth 223,223  80 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 79,413  88 

Pensions  to  teachers *  136,995  18 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  schoolyards 746,797  95 

Total  expenditures $16,636,872  77 


Balances  at  End  of  Year  1938 

The  details  of  the  "Maintenance"  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1938  are  as  follows: 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance,  and  other  employees     .      .  $10,386  47 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 107,652  54 

Salaries  of  custodians 6,478  19 

Salaries  of  matrons 1,047  15 


Carried  forward $125,564  35 

*  Expenditures  for  non-contributory  pensions  established  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  contributory  retirement  system. 
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Brought  fonvard $125,564  35 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  15,851  88 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals  ....  (iQ.SSS  90 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians 90  00 

Pensions  to  veterans 1,492  94 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and   better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  1 ,044  43 

Vocational  guidance 2,224  61 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)        .        .        .  6,156  66 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses,  and 

care  of  teeth 4,771  80 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 1,358  04 

Pensions  to  teachers 3,093  72 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improv- 
ing existing  sehool^'ards    65,117  19 

Total $296,149  52 


PUBLIC    WORKS    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING 
PROGRAM 
Prior  to  1938=1939 

For  specific  details  with  regard  to  the  commencement, 
in  1934,  of  our  PubHc  Work.s  Administration  Building  Program 
and  to  the  results  accomplished  up  to  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1936-37,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  1937  Annual  Report 
of  the   Superintendent:     School  Document  No.   12 — 1937. 

In  the  1938  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (School  Document 
No.  12 — 1938)  were  described  the  steps  subsequently  taken, 
during  the  school  year  1937-38,  toward  the  completion  of  the 
program. 

Program  is  now  Completed 

The  four  projects  which  were  to  conclude  the  program  were 
started  during  the  fiscal  year  1938.  They  were  as  follows: 
Addition  to  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Addition  to  the 
Boston  Trade  School;  Addition  to  the  William  Howard  Taft 
Intermediate  School;  Addition  to  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Intermediate  School. 

The  addition  to  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  is  a  three- 
story   structure   containing   basement    storage   space,    locker 
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rooms,  and  health  room.  The  first  floor  comprises  two  class- 
rooms, book  room,  and  men's  room.  The  second  floor  com- 
prises a  room  for  salesmanship,  a  room  for  home  nursing,  a 
fitting  room,  and  a  stock  room.  The  third  floor  has  one 
classroom  and  a  domestic  science  suite.  The  project  was 
completed  early  in  1939  and  the  classes  were  organized  before 
the  close  of  school  in  June. 

The  addition  to  the  Boston  Trade  School  was  made  by  con- 
structing an  additional  floor,  above  the  existing  upper  floor. 
It  comprises  seven  large  drawing  rooms,  a  blueprint  room, 
and  one  classroom.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening 
of  school  in  September  1939. 

The  addition  to  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School 
comprises  a  basement  floor  and  two  upper  floors.  On  the 
basement  floor  are  a  cafeteria  and  a  food  preparation  room. 
On  the  two  upper  floors  are  sixteen  classrooms,  boys'  toilet, 
and  girls'  toilet.  As  part  of  this  project,  the  basement  portion 
of  the  old  building,  which  has  been  used  as  a  lunch  room, 
was  converted  into  shops,  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  floor  was 
converted  into  rooms  for  art,  science,  and  storage.  The 
work  was  completed  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  in  September 
1939. 

The  addition  to  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Intermediate  School 
comprises  an  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium,  with  the  necessary 
small  adjoining  rooms,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September  1939. 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION  PROJECTS 

Alterations  and  Repairs 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  held  on  February  13, 
1939,  the  Department  of  School  Buildings  submitted  the 
Alterations  and  Repairs  Budget  for  the  year  1939.  The  sum 
of  $744,253  was  requested  by  the  Department  of  School  Build- 
ings and  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  Out  of  part 
of  this  appropriation  the  material  was  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings  for  the  approved  W.  P.  A. 
projects  and  the  labor  was  supplied  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  James  J.  Mahar,  Engineer  for  the  School  Committee, 
who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  from  that  position  since 
March  5,  1938,  to  act  as  temporary  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction, kept  in  close  contact  with  the  nature  and  progress 
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of  all  the  W.  P.  A.  work  by  conducting  weekly  meetiiij^s  of  the 
heads  of  his  departments,  the  W.  P.  A.  supervisors,  and  other 
responsible  officials.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dowd,  the  Acting  Engineer 
for  the  School  Committee.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  work 
in  progress  were  freely  discussed  and  helpful  suggestions  care- 
fully considered.  Any  complaints  received  during  the  previous 
week  were  acted  upon  and  problems  of  discipline  among  the 
workmen  were  settled.  Future  work  was  suggested  and 
planned. 

The  results  accomplished  under  the  various  projects  during 
the  year  were  a^s  follows: 

1.     Remodeling 

Under  this  heading  there  were  several  projects  of  major 
importance.  Four  of  these  consisted  of  removing  old  trussed 
roofs  that  had  reached  the  .stage  where  their  condition  was 
structurally  dangerous  and  it  was  imperative  that  work  on 
them  must  be  started  while  school  was  in  session.  Where 
this  was  done  every  precaution  was  taken  to  safeguard  the 
children  and  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  to  the  classes  as 
possible.  The  cooperation  of  the  masters,  teachers,  and  cus- 
todians was  excellent  and  the  work  was  carried  to  completion 
without  accident.  The  four  buildings  were  the  Quincy, 
Bunker  Hill,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  and  Lawrence.  The  Bunker 
Hill  building  will  be  painted  soon.  This  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience  to  the  regular  class  work  since  there  are  spare 
rooms  to  which  classes  may  be  transferred  as  necessary.  All 
of  these  buildings  also  required  electrical,  plumbing,  and  heat- 
ing work  - —  in  fact,  every  type  of  work  that  would  be  necessary 
in  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

Under  the  heading  of  remodeling  is  included  the  work  on  the 
Brighton  High  School,  East  Boston  High  School,  and  the  old 
portion  of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School.  Sec- 
tions of  the  basement  of  the  Brighton  High  School  had  not  been 
excavated  at  the  time  the  building  was  constructed.  A  great 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  basement  has  now  been  excavated, 
the  foundations  carried  down,  making  excellent  space  for 
storage,  shops,  etc.  An  extensive  retaining  wall  was  built 
along  the  rear  of  the  yard  where  there  had  always  been  a  bad 
condition,  caused  by  the  dirt  from  the  high  embankment  con- 
stantly littering  the  yard.     This  wall  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
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work  structurally,  and  conforms  well  with  the  architecture 
of  the  building.  It  is  approximately  four  feet  high  above  the 
grade  of  the  yard  and  is  550  feet  in  length,  with  seep  holes  for 
drainage,  and  a  heavy  projecting  concrete  cap. 

The  same  kind  of  excavation  and  foundation  work  was  done 
at  the  East  Boston  High  School.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
height  of  the  ground  outside,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  for 
lighting  space,  surround  this  space  with  a  retaining  wall,  and 
make  a  water-tight  surface  with  drains  between  the  retaining 
wall  and  the  building.  While  this  work  has  not  been  entirely 
completed,  the  remainder  can  be  carried  on  without  incon- 
venience to  school  work.  This  project  will  provide  excellent 
space  in  the  basement. 

The  old  part  of  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate 
School  had  been  partitioned  off  into  small  rooms  because  of 
crowded  conditions.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  addition 
these  partitions  were  removed,  thus  eliminating  a  serious  fire 
hazard.  The  building  has  been  restored  to  normal  conditions 
and  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September. 

2.     Resurfacing  Yards 

The  work  of  regrading  and  resurfacing  yards,  which  was 
started  last  year,  has  continued.  So  far  this  year  the  following 
yards  have  been  completed:  Aaron  Davis,  Benjamin  Gushing, 
Dearborn,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, Gaston,  Hobart-street,  Ira  Allen,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  John  L.  Motley,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Lafayette, 
Louis  Prang,  Minot,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Old  Edward 
Everett,  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  Richard  C.  Humphreys, 
William  E.  Endicott,  and  William  E.  Russell.  The  Elbridge 
Smith  yard  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  opening  of  school, 
but  the  work  will  not  interfere  with  school  classes.  This  was 
an  exceptionally  large  project,  requiring  retaining  walls, 
concrete  steps,  driveway,  and  fences.  When  completed  it  will 
make  an  excellent  play  space  and  will  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  site.  The  work  on  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  yard  is  well  underway  and  can  be  completed  without 
interfering  with  the  school  activities. 

All  of  the  resurfacing  and  regrading  program  described  above 
was  included  in  a  general  project  under  which  the  W.  P.  A. 
contracted  to  furnish  all  the  labor,  and  the  Department  of 
School    Buildings    furnished    the    materials    and    equipment. 
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Upon  this  same  basis,  Mr.  Mahar  hopes  to  add  tlie  Bunker 
Hill  and  Donald  McKay  yards. 

Under  another  project,  in  which  the  W.  P.  A.  furnislies  both 
material  and  labor,  Mr.  Mahar  hopes  to  complete  the  following 
yards  before  the  end  of  the  year;  B.  F.  Tweed,  Capen,  Clarence 
R.  Edwards  (bank  at  front),  George  Bancroft,  Lucretia  Crocker, 
Michael  J.  Perkins,  Public  Latin  School  (extra  area  near 
hospital),  Rice,  and  William  Blackstone. 

Improvement  of  these  yards  involved  a  great  deal  of  work 
apart  from  pa\-ing  with  asphalt.  Considerable  regrading, 
building  of  catch  basins,  drains,  retaining  walls,  and  fences 
were  required. 

3.  Painting 

Over  a  considerable  period  of  years  the  outside  wood  and 
iron  work  on  a  large  number  of  buildings  has  been  in  poor 
condition  because  of  lack  of  paint.  Last  year  and  during  part 
of  this  year  a  great  deal  of  inside  painting  was  done  to  relieve 
the  poor  and  dingy  appearance  of  many  of  the  buildings. 
Beginning  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  outside  work  was 
started  on  a  large  scale,  and  up  to  the  present  time  approxi- 
mately eighty  buildings  have  been  completed  on  the  outside. 
These  buildings  required  the  reputtying  of  all  sash  and  the 
application  of  two  good  full  coats  of  paint  on  all  wood  and  iron 
work.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  large  projects,  such  as  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Public  Latin  School,  and  others. 
The  Continuation  School  was  painted  both  inside  and  outside 
and  was  practically  completed  before  the  opening  of  school  in 
September. 

A  large  amount  of  painting  was  required  on  all  the  remodeling 
work  mentioned  above,  under  that  heading.  The  painting 
project  continues  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  a* great  many 
more  buildings  will  be  added  to  the  present  list. 

4.  Flooring 

This  work  consists  of  removing  the  furniture,  taking  up 
the  worn  hard-pine  flooring,  replacing  it  with  maple,  surfacing 
and  oiling  the  new  flooring,  and  replacing  the  furniture.  Up 
to  the  present,  161,500  feet  of  new  flooring  have  been  laid. 
This  is  approximately  the  equivalent  of  162  classrooms.  It 
is  hoped  that  one  hundred  more  floors  will  be  laid  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 
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5.     Roofing 

This  was  an  exceptionally  severe  year  on  roofing  because 
of  the  hurricane  last  September.  After  the  storm  the  buildings 
were  made  tight  temporarily,  and  the  permanent  repair  work 
was  carried  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  major  roofing  projects  completed  under  the  W.  P.  A- 
program  are  as  follows:  Dearborn,  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Girls' 
High,  John  Marshall,  Mary  Hemenway,  Michelangelo,  Rocham- 
beau,  Sarah  Greenwood,  and  South  Boston  High.  Because 
of  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  hurricane  it  was 
impossible  to  have  all  the  work  done  by  W.  P.  A.  men.  The 
roofs  of  the  following  buildings  were  replaced  by  contractors: 
Boston  Clerical,  Francis  Parkman,  Harvard,  Henry  Abrahams, 
Henry  Vane,  James  Otis,  John  Cheverus,  Joseph  H.  Barnes, 
Lowell,  Samuel  W.  Mason,  and  William  Blackstone.  These 
lists  do  not  include  all  the  hurricane  damage.  A  large  force 
of  W.  P.  A.  men  has  been  making  small  repairs,  such  as  replac- 
ing flashings,  gutters,  conductors,  etc.,  ever  since  the  storm. 


6.     Curtains 

As  was  stated  in  last  year's  report,  for  many  years  the  curtains 
throughout  the  city  have  been  in  an  extremely  poor  condition 
due  to  neglect.  It  was  a  serious  problem.  Because  of  the 
great  cost  of  buying  curtains  in  the  open  market,  Mr.  Mahar 
decided  to  do  the  work  with  W.  P.  A.  labor,  if  possible.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  the  project  started  because  of  the  many 
details  involved,  but  after  some  delay  was  put  into  effect  and 
the  Bowdoin  School  was  used  as  the  workshop.  The  organiza- 
tion has  increased  and  improved,  until  today  it  is  a  first-class 
curtain  factory  on  a  small  scale.  There  have  been  20,000 
curtains  made  and  installed  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  number  will  have  increased  to  25,000. 
The  constant  complaints  from  schools  concerning  curtains 
have  almost  entirely  ceased.  Work  on  dark  curtains  was  held 
back  until  the  others  were  taken  care  of,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  project  is  now  well  underway. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  large  saving  to  the  city  through 
the  method  by  which  this  necessary  work  has  been  performed 
but  we  are  now  sure  of  having  curtains  that  are  constructed 
from  the  best  of  materials. 
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7.     Heating 
New  boilers  liave  been  installed  in  the  following  five  buildings: 
Choate  Biirnham,  Dudley,  Franklin,  Emerson,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.     The  heating  plants  in  all  these  buildings  will  be 
ready  in  time  for  the  cold  weather, 

8.     Plumbing 

Three  major  modernization  jobs  were  completed  before  the 
opening  of  school  in  September. 

At  the  Boston  Clerical  School  two  toilet  rooms  that  were 
being  constantly  complained  of  were  remodeled  and  are  now 
in  excellent  sanitary  condition. 

The  Dearborn  building  had  two  large  toilet  rooms;  for  boys 
on  one  side  and  for  girls  on  the  other.  They  had  been  a  source 
of  complaint  for  many  years  because  of  their  most  insanitary 
condition.  All  the  old  equipment  has  been  taken  out  and 
modern  plumbing  and  fixtures  installed.  The  old  slate  was 
salvaged,  refitted,  and  used  again,  resulting  in  a  great  saving. 
Modern  procelain  screens  w^ere  installed  in  the  boys'  room. 
New  asphalt  floors  were  laid  in  both  rooms  and  were  properly 
pitched  to  drain  when  flushed.  With  proper  care  there  should 
be  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  future. 

The  Julia  Ward  Howe  project  was  similar  to  the  Dearborn, 
except  that  wood  had  previously  been  used  instead  of  slate, 
and,  therefore,  no  saving  could  be  made  by  the  re-use  of  old 
material.  In  substituting  slate  for  the  wood  a  very  bad 
condition  w^as  removed. 

9.     Electrical  Work 
There  were  many  major  electrical  problems  connected  with 
most  of  the  major  W.  P.  A.  projects, 

10,     Miscellaneous 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  various  work  of  a  minor  nature 
was  carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

Adult  Education  and  Summer  Remedial  Classes 

The  Boston  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  a  W.  P.  A. 
project  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  of  Education,  conducted 
regular  afternoon  sessions  from  September  1938  to  June  1939 
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at  the  Continuation  School  building.  Summer  classes  were 
held  for  eight  weeks  during  July  and  August.  The  school  was 
organized  in  February  1934,  and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse, 
Commercial  Coordinator  of  the  Boston  schools,  has  been  in 
direct  charge  from  the  start.  Other  activities  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Education  Project  are  sewing  units,  located  at  the 
Army  Base  and  at  municipal  buildings;  summer  remedial 
classes  for  high  school  pupils  in  grades  XI  and  XII;  evening 
courses  at  600  Washington  street  for  W.  P.  A.  administrative 
employees. 

Since  its  opening  in  1934  the  school  has  employed  131 
teachers,  12  of  whom  have  left  to  accept  permanent  appoint- 
ments and  18  to  do  substitute  work  in  the  Boston  schools. 
During  the  school  year  1938-39  there  were  34  teachers  em- 
ployed.    Three  left  during  the  year. 

The  teaching  schedule  consisted  of  three  one-hour  afternoon 
periods,  from  2.30  to  5.30,  five  days  each  week.  It  was  possible, 
therefore,  for  each  student  to  enroll  in  three  subjects.  Courses 
were  conducted  in  academic,  commercial,  elementary,  home- 
making,  and  industrial  subjects.  As  in  previous  years,  com- 
mercial subjects  attracted  the  majority  of  the  students,  with  a 
much  smaller  demand  for  cultural  and  elementary  courses. 

The  number  of  different  persons  enrolled  in  the  regular 
afternoon  classes  was  2,561,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent  from 
the  1938  enrollment.  This  decrease  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  teachers  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  men  enrolled  decreased 
sharply,  being  470  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  enrollees  in  each 
branch  of  study : 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Per  Cent 

304 

2,636 
686 
421 
418 
353 
376 
119 

2,940 
686 
606 
587 
505 
485 
174 

49  2 

11   5 

185 
169 
152 
109 
55 

10.1 

Mtisic  and  Arts 

9  8 

Academic 

8  4 

General 

Elementary 

8.1 
2.9 

Totals 

974 

5,009 

5,983 

100.0 
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Students  attend  the  school  for  various  reasons,  the  majority 
wishing  to  acquire  or  to  improve  skills  which  will  make  them 
more  employable.  Many  attend  only  during  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, and  many  enroll  for  only  one  or  two  subjects  or 
attend  only  two  or  three  days  a  week.  This  makes  the  attend- 
ance extremely  variable  and  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  al- 
though 2,561  persons  registered  for  study,  the  average  attend- 
ance per  period  from  September  to  June  was  only  210. 


SCHOOL   YEAR    l9.?8-39 


Month 


Average 
Daily 

Attendance 


Average 
Attendance 
Per  Period 


September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Grand  Averages 


602 
722 
723 
560 
702 
737 
667 
584 
565 
443 


631 


198 
240 
241 
180 
234 
246 
222 
195 
188 
148 


210 


More  than  half  the  pupils  enrolled  were  high  school  graduates 
or  had  received  higher  education.  One  in  every  nine  had 
some  previous  college  training.  The  majority  were  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age. 
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The    following    tables    give    classification    by    educational 
background : 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  OR  OTHER  ADVANCED  EDUCATION 


Total 

Per  Cent 

4 

0.2 

9 

0.4 

125 

4.8 

100 

3.9 

45 

1.8 

134 

5.2 

35 

1.4 

26 

1.0 

1,193 

46.6 

Master's  degree 

Graduate  work  without  degree . 

Bachelor's  degree 

College  work  without  degree .  .  . 

Normal  schools 

Business  schools 

Art,  music,  etc 

High  school  post-graduates .  .  .  . 
High  school  graduates 


Totals . 


1,671 


LESS   THAN   COMPLETE   HIGH    SCHOOL   EDUCATION 


Total 

Per  Cent 

Grade  XI 

135 
165 
176 
151 
75 
188 

5.2 

Grade  X 

6.5 

Grade  IX 

6.9 

Grade  VIII 

5.9 

2.9 

No  grade  reported 

7.3 

Totals 

890 

34.7 

Cirand  Totals 

2,561 

100.0 

AGE   DISTRIBUTION   OF  STUDENTS 


Age 

Total 

Per  Cent 

16-20 

905 

858 

309 

154 

61 

24 

6 

244 

35.4 

21-30 

33.5 

31-40 

12.1 

41-50 

6.0 

51-60 

2.4 

61-70 

0.9 

Over  70 

0.2 

Unknown 

9.5 

Totals 

2,561 

100.0 
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A  large  amount  of  work  was  done  by  the  power  stitching  and 
sewing  classes  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  local  hospitals. 
Material  was  supplied  by  the  institutions.  This  work  gave 
pupils  excellent  practice,  as  well  as  assisting  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  hospitals. 

About  twenty-five  girls  received  employment  as  a  result  of 
calls  from  business  establishments,  requesting  the  school  to 
recommend  pupils  for  employment. 

Speed  tests  in  stenography  and  typewriting  were  given  to 
persons  sent  to  the  school  by  employment  agencies. 

Art  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  two  art  classes  at  the  school 
was  displayed  for  three  days  in  Filene's  show  windows  on 
Washington  street,  and  received  much  favorable  comment. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Housing,  equipment,  supervision,  and  supplies  are  furnished 
by  the  Boston  School  Department.  In  addition  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  at  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  there  were  six 
teachers  employed  at  the  various  sewing  units. 

Courses  were  inaugurated  this  year  for  administrative 
employees  at  W.  P.  A.  headquarters,  600  Washington  street. 
Classes  started  October  24,  1938,  and  ended  March  12,  1939. 
Nine  teachers  from  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults  con- 
ducted classes  in  commercial  subjects  and  in  civil  service 
review  and  fundamentals.  One-hour  classes  were  held  five 
evenings  a  week  for  two  ten-week  semesters.  The  average 
attendance  per  period  in  the  civil  service  course  was  272,  and 
in  commercial  subjects  it  was  136,  making  a  total  of  508. 

During  the  summer  session  of  the  Opportunity  School  for 
Adults,  classes  in  remedial  work,  as  well  as  regular  adult 
classes,  were  conducted.  Four  one-hour  periods,  from  8.30  a.  m. 
to  12.30  p.  m.,  were  held  five  days  a  week,  from  July  5  to  August 
30.  Pupils  from  grades  XI  and  XII,  whose  attendance  was 
approved  by  their  principals,  received  instruction  in  subjects 
in  which  they  were  deficient.  By  passing  make-up  examina- 
tions given  at  their  home  schools  in  September,  pupils  of 
grade  XI  made  up  deficiencies  in  93  subjects  and  pupils  of 
grade  XII  in  29  subjects.     The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
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number  of  remedial  pupils,  by  schools,  and  gives  a  record  of 
their  success  or  failure  in  make-up  examinations  given  at  their 
schools : 


REPORT   OF    REMEDIAL    STUDENTS    AT    THE    OPPORTUNITY    SCHOOL 
FOR   ADULTS,   SUMMER   SESSION    1939 


Grade  XI 


■a  M 

■WQ- 


SI  o 


Grade  XII 


3    O) 


O   4) 

.24  S 

J3  O 

5W 


Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls  . 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys).., 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . . . 

South  Boston  High  School 

Parochial  Schools 


Totals. 


1 

6 

16 

3 

4 

8 

1.5 

24 

3.3 


13 


216 


23 


94 


28 


34 


29 


For  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults, 
together  with  the  sewing  units,  the  summer  remedial  classes, 
and  other  activities,  the  total  Federal  contribution  for  the  year 
was  $33,454.45  for  teachers'  salaries.  The  expenditures  by 
the  Boston  School  Department,  for  the  period  from  September 
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1,  1938,  to  August  31,  1939,  were:  $3,145.78  for  heat  and 
light;  $113.82  for  extra  janitor  service;  $288  for  supervision; 
$78.65  for  supplies.     The  total  was  $3,626.25. 

Student  Aid   Program  of  the  National   Youth  Admin= 
ist  ration 

The  Student  Aid  Program,  administered  by  the  N.  Y.  A., 
under  the  general  program  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  provides  funds  for 
part-time  employment  of  needy  college  and  graduate  students 
and  of  needy  school  students,  chiefly  from  families  receiving 
welfare  relief.  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  has  been  in  direct  charge  of  the 
project  in  Boston  since  the  funds  became  available  in  the  fall 
of  1935. 

All  schools  participating  in  the  program  must  be  non- 
profit making  and  tax  exempt.  None  but  full-time  students, 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  having  a  record  of  good 
character  and  of  sufficient  mental  ability  to  keep  up  to  grade 
in  their  studies,  are  eligible  to  receive  aid.  The  hourly  rate  of 
pay  is  thirty  cents,  the  maximum  monthly  amount  allowable 
is  six  dollars,  and  no  payments  may  be  made  except  for  work 
actually  performed.  The  type  of  work  is  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  school,  with  the  understanding  that  in  no  instance 
shall  a  paid  workman  be  displaced. 

The  beneficiaries  render  various  services  in  and  about  the 
schools,  at  settlement  houses,  community  centers,  and  for  the 
Red  Cross.  On  the  list  of  workers  during  the  year  were 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  students  at  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  pupils  of  the  public  high,  Latin, 
and  intermediate  schools,  parochial  high  and  elementary,  and 
the  Wentworth  Institute. 

The  total  number  aided  in  each  of  the  above-named  groups 
during  the  year  1938-39  (October  to  June,  inclusive)  was  as 
follows : 

Number 
Aided 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Undergraduate 66 


Post-graduate         .... 
Pubhc  high,  Latin,  and  special  schools 
Public  intermediate  grades  . 

Parochial  schools 

Wentworth  Institute     .... 


Total 


11 

2,802 

123 

261 

22 

3,285 
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The  total  disbursement  for  the  year,  to  each  of  these  groups, 
was  as  follows: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston : 

Under-graduate $5,489  84 

Post-graduate 928  60 

PubHc  high,  Latin,  and  special  schools 78,926  08 

Public  intermediate  grades 3,527  25 

Parochial  schools 8,928  72 

Wentworth  Institute 786  35 

Total $98,586  84 

Nursery  Schools 

The  seven  W.  P.  A.  nursery  schools,  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee  and  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  School  Department  and  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  are  located  in  the  solaria  of  the  George  R . 
White  Health  Units  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city: 
Charlestown,  East  Boston,  the  North  End,  Roxbury  (2), 
South  Boston,  and  the  West  End.  The  schools  were  established 
in  May  1935,  and  have  been  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Miss  Susan  J.  Ginn,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  in 
Boston. 

The  daily  program  has  continued  on  the  two-group  plan, 
under  which  the  class  is  divided  into  two  age  groups:  the  three- 
year  olds  and  those  who  are  four  or  older,  each  group  being 
under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher  morning  and  afternoon,  as 
far  as  possible.  During  the  past  year,  greater  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  activities  of  the  handwork,  music,  and  story- 
telling periods. 

From  September  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939,  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  seven  schools  was  201.  The  average 
daily  attendance,  per  school,  was  29.  The  total  registration 
was  453  (224  boys  and  229  girls).  The  active  membership 
on  June  30,  1939,  was  233  (103  boys  and  130  girls).  The 
North  End  school  was  open  184  days.  (Closed  on  voting  days.) 
South  Boston,  185  days.  (Closed  on  Evacuation  Day.)  The 
other  five  schools,  186  days.  The  average  number  of  workers, 
including  the  supervisor,  chief  clerk,  teachers,  cooks,  instructors, 
home  visitor,  and  teacher-nutritionist,  was  25. 

The  seven  schools  closed  on  June  30  and  reopened  on  July  17. 
From  July  3  to  7  the  teachers  were  on  vacation.  From  July  10 
to  14  they  attended  a  state-wide  conference  of  W.  P.  A.  nursery 
school  teachers,  held  at  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art,  in 
Boston. 
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The  seven  Bot^ton  nursery  scliooLs  remained  in  session  from 
July  17  to  August  11.  On  August  11,  all  of  the  workers,  except 
five  cooks,  one  teacher,  and  one  supervisor,  were  laid  off,  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  regulation  that  all  workers  who 
had  been  on  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  roll  for  eighteen  months  or  longer 
must  leave  the  [)roject  for  at  least  thirty  days.  Before  rein- 
statement they  must  be  certified  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  ruling  necessitated  the  closing,  on  August  11, 
of  five  schools.  The  Whittier  street  school  and  the  South 
Boston  school  remained  open  until  September  1,  when  they 
closed  for  a  one-week  vacation.  They  were  open  35  days 
during  the  summer.  The  other  schools,  20  days.  The  total 
average  attendance,  per  session,  at  Whittier  street  and  South 
Boston  was  28.  At  the  others,  26.  The  average  active  mem- 
bership on  July  17  was  32,  per  school.  On  September  1,  it 
was  35. 

As  in  previous  years,  food  for  the  nursery  school  children 
was  supplied  by  the  0\'erseers  of  the  Public  Welfare,  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Division  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Cox  Fund,  and 
the  mothers'  clubs  in  the  various  nursery  schools. 

Since  the  noon  meal  is  so  vital  a  part  of  the  daily  program, 
more  attention  was  given  this  year  to  menu  planning  and  the 
various  problems  involved  in  the  proper  feeding  of  the  children. 
Under  the  revised  Federal  regulations,  it  was  not  permissible 
to  have  a  nutritionist  in  each  school.  Instead,  the  project 
sanctioned  only  one  teacher-nutritionist  for  all  schools  and  a 
cook  for  each  school.  Each  newly  appointed  cook  was  trained 
by  the  teacher-nutritionist  to  prepare  nursery  school  food. 
Low  cost  menus,  properly  balanced  as  to  food  values,  were 
prepared  by  the  teacher-nutritionist.  Also,  the  schools  have 
continued  to  train  N.  Y.  A.  students  in  the  preparation  of 
food  and  the  care  of  children. 

A  typical  menu  for  the  noon  meal  would  be: 

Meat  Loaf. 

Baked  Potato.        Buttered  Carrots. 

Raw  Spinach  Sandwiches. 

Milk. 

Orange  Blanc  Mange. 

Besides  the  hot  meal  served  at  noon,  there  was  a  mid-morning 
luncheon  of  prune,  tomato,  or  grapefruit  juice,  with  cod  liver 
oil;   a  mid-afternoon  luncheon  of  milk  and  graham  crackers. 
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Contributions  received  from  the  Surplus  Commodities 
Division  of  the  W.  P.  A.  during  1938-39  (including  the  summer 
of  1939)  were  as  follows; 

Butter 

Dry  milk 

Evaporated  milk 

Flour 

Graham  flour 

Corn  meal 

Rice 

Potato  starch 

Potatoes,  white 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Cabbage 

Beets 

Peas 

Grapefruit  juice 

Grapefruit  (60  lb.  bag) 

Oranges 

Apples    . 

Prunes    . 

Dried  apples 

Raisins   . 


,424 

pounds 

50 

pounds 

96 

pounds 

257i 

pounds 

36| 

pounds 

130 

pounds 

70 

pounds 

47 

pounds 

600 

pounds 

135 

pounds 

90 

pounds 

30 

pounds. 

312 

cans. 

648 

cans. 

7 

bags. 

280 

pounds. 

135 

pounds. 

408 

pounds. 

30 

pounds. 

96 

pounds. 

The  invoices  for  contributions  paid  for  by  other  agencies 
totaled  as  follows: 

Milk  (Junior  Red  Cross) 

Food  (Public  Welfare  Department)    . 

Food  (Cox  Fund) 

Household  supplies  (local  contributors) 
Food  (mothers'  clubs,  etc.)  . 

Total  for  food,  milk,  and  supplies 


$247  43 

1,329  49 

184  67 

625  04 

830  24 

.  $3,216  87 

Height  and  weight  charts,  kept  by  the  teachers,  show  grati- 
fying gains.  Many  children  who  had  been  underweight  upon 
entrance  were  brought  up  to  normal. 

Personality  charts,  sleeping  charts,  food  records,  etc.,  are 
also  kept,  in  order  to  aid  the  teachers  in  studying  the  develop- 
ment of  each  child.  Records  of  progress  over  a  fairly  long 
period  are  posted  in  the  school  room  for  parents  to  see,  and 
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records  of  home  visits  and  parent  meetings  are  kept  for  reference 
at  the  school.  Several  schools  have,  besides  these  written 
records,  snapshots  showing  the  various  activities  in  the  daily 
program. 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
has  not  only  continued  to  pay  for  the  milk  for  the  children, 
but  it  has  also  been  most  generous  with  scrapbooks,  rag  dolls, 
stuffed  animals,  and  other  pla3^things.  At  Christmas  time  it 
sent  to  the  schools  several  dolls  and  doll  beds.  This  coopera- 
tion is  greatly  appreciated. 

Increased  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  relationship 
between  home  and  school.  The  addition  of  a  home  visitor  to 
the  nursery  school  stafif  has  been  of  great  assistance  toward  this 
end.  Under  the  direction  of  the  nursery  school  teacher,  she 
visits  the  home  of  each  absentee,  to  ascertain  the  reason.  If 
the  child  is  ill  she  sees  to  it  that  he  will  receive  proper  care.  If 
necessary,  she  will  accompany  the  mother  and  child  to  a 
hospital  and  afterwards  follow  up  the  case.  Many  children 
have  been  referred  to  habit  clinics  or  to  the  various  hospitals. 

The  teachers,  too,  visit  the  homes  after  school  to  discuss 
behavior  problems  or  suggest  better  eating  habits.  As  a 
result  of  these  visits  the  attendance  at  school  has  become  much 
more  regular. 

Mothers'  meetings  at  the  school  are  held  about  every  two 
months.  Topics  submitted  by  the  mothers  are  discussed  by 
one  of  the  teachers  or  by  an  invited  speaker. 

On  their  own  initiative,  the  mothers  have  organized  clubs  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Their  meetings  are  usually 
held  at  the  schools,  but  under  their  own  direction.  Occasion- 
ally the  meeting  takes  the  form  of  sewing  circles  for  the  making 
of  bibs,  sheets,  etc.,  to  be  used  by  the  children  at  school. 

At  least  once  a  year  there  is  an  evening  meeting,  to  which 
not  only  the  mothers  but  also  the  fathers  and  children  are 
invited.  At  one  such  meeting  moving  pictures  of  the  activities 
of  the  nursery  school  children  were  shown  and  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  parents.  Some  of  the  fathers  have  contributed  to  the 
work  of  the  school  by  making  and  repairing  toys. 

The  W.  P.  A.  contribution  was  $25,554.24,  for  salaries. 

Cataloging  and  Related  Services  in  High  Schools 

The  Library  Project  began  in  December  1933.  During 
1938-39  it  continued  to  provide  various  types  of  library  service 
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in   the  same   eight   high   schools   as   during   1937-38. 
schools  were  as  follows: 

Pubhc  Latin  School. 

Brighton  High  School. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls. 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). 

South  Boston  High  School. 
The  services  performed  were  as  follows: 

Book  plates  pasted  in    . 

Books  cataloged     .... 

Books  numbered  inside 

Books  repaired       .... 

Books  scraped  and  washed  . 

Books  shellacked  and  numbered . 

Cards  typed  and  filed    . 

Date  slips  pasted  in  books    . 

Name  of  school  stamped  in  books 

Pictures  cut  and  mounted    . 

Pockets  pasted  in  books 

Title  and  author  written  on  pockets 


These 


915 

10,821 

14,500 

350 

15,300 

9,735 

18,000 

1,630 

850 

150 

4,300 

4,875 


At  the  Public  Latin  School  a  complete  new  set  of  author, 
title,  and  date  cards  were  made  for  each  book  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek,  and  Latin  sections. 

The  project  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  J.  Higgins.     It  was  brought  to  a  close  in  June  1939. 

The  total  Federal  disbursement  for  it  during  the  period 
extending  from  November  22,  1937,  to  June  25,  1939,  was 
$34,138,  for  wages.  The  amount  expended  for  wages  from 
September  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939,  was  $15,897. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS 
Examinations  and  Classroom  Demonstrations 

The  school  year  1938-39  was  the  busiest  year  the  Board  of 
Examiners  has  yet  experienced. 

Six  hundred  seventy-four  candidates  sought  regular  teaching 
certificates  in  the  examinations  of  August-September  1938. 
Fifty-five  of  this  number  failed  to  improve  ratings  already 
established  in  previous  examinations,  but  in  this  latter  group 
were  sixteen  who  were  appointed  before  the  current  list  was 
compiled.  Two  hundred  six  candidates  failed  of  certification. 
Four  hundred  thirteen  candidates  were  certificated  in  June  1939. 


"MERMAIDS   AND   WAVES,"  —  A    DANCE    IN    THE    "EPISODE   OF-    THE   GREEK 
VASE,"    BY    INTERMEDIATE   SCHOOL   GIRLS 
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Exclusive  of  the  sixteen  appointed  from  the  prior  Ust,  sixty- 
three  per  cent  of  these  examined  candidates  were  successful. 
This  percentage,  somewhat  high,  was  due  mainly  to  three 
factors:  The  large  number  of  repeaters,  intense  competition, 
and  the  fact  that  many  trained  for  higher  certificates  sought 
additional  opportunities  for  appointment  by  taking  examina- 
tions for  lower  certificates. 

Each  successful  candidate  was  visited  in  a  classroom  demon- 
stration of  teaching  abihty  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  Four  hundred  fifty  demonstrations  were  wit- 
nessed, including  shop  demonstrations.  The  estimate  of 
"Amount,  Quality,  and  Character  of  Experience,"  a  block  of 
points  carrying  a  four  hundred  point  maximum,  which  is  added 
to  the  attained  portion  of  six  hundred  point  maximum  allotted 
to  the  written  examination,  was  a  composite  estimate. 

This  mark  was  determined  not  only  by  the  demonstration 
witnessed  by  a  member  of  the  board,  but  also  by  confidential 
reports  filed  by  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training,  by 
directors  of  special  subjects,  by  principals,  and  other  school 
executives.  The  Board  of  Examiners  made  every  effort  to 
record  for  each  candidate  a  mark  that  represented  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  teaching  ability  of  the  candidate  within  a  few 
weeks  of  certification. 

The  examinations  for  temporary  service,  given  in  May, 
attracted  three  hundred  seventy-eight  candidates.  Tw^o  hun- 
dred twenty-three  (fifty-nine  per  cent)  were  successful,  although 
forty  of  this  number  failed  to  improve  their  ratings  already 
established  on  previous  lists. 

Of  the  twenty-two  candidates  for  admission  to  the  graduate 
department  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
thirteen  (fifty-nine  per  cent)  were  successful. 

Thirty-one  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  were  examined  in  May.  Ten 
were  admitted. 

Ratings  for  Promotion 

In  the  permanent  ser\'ice  one  hundred  ninety-nine  teachers, 

exclusive  of  withdrawals,  were  rated  for  promotion,  as  follows: 

Headmaster,  Latin,  day  high,  and  clerical  schools       ....  67 

Submaster 39 

Master's  assistant ;        .        .        .  35 

Head  of  Department,  modem  foreign  languages  ....  27 

Head  of  Department,  commercial  branches 31 

Total 199 
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The  Board  of  Examiners  assisted  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents in  marking  the  classroom  demonstrations  of  these 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  those  rated  for  headmaster. 

Statistical  Summary  of  the  Year's  Work 

During  the  year  the  Board  of  Examiners: 

(1)  Supervised  the  preparation  of  two  hundred  forty 
different  examination  papers  (majors  and  minors) 

(2)  Examined  eleven  hundred  five  candidates 

(3)  Supervised  the  grading  of  twenty-four  hundred  exami- 
nations (majors  and  minors),  in  which  were  scored  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  answers  to  questions 

(4)  Witnessed  nearly  six  hundred  fifty  teaching  demonstra- 
tions of  candidates  for  regular  certificates  and  of  teachers 
in  service 

(5)  Collected  fees  to  the  amount  of  $3,943.00. 

(6)  Gave  constructive  advice  to  five  hundred  teachers  in 
permanent  service  seeking  opportunities  for  advancement. 
More  than  one  thousand  prospective  teachers  were  given 
personal  interviews.  One  thousand  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  requesting  information  of  all  kinds,  mainly 
with  regard  to  opportunities  for  teaching  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  were  answered. 

EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASURE- 
MENT 
Group  Testing 

On  October  20,  1938,  National  Intelligence  Tests  were  given 
city-wide  to  9,564  pupils  in  grade  VI.  On  the  same  day, 
9,317  Terman  Group  Tests  of  Mental  Ability  were  given  city- 
wide  to  pupils  in  grade  IX  of  intermediate  schools  and  grade 
VIII  of  eight-grade  schools.  This  was  a  required  program 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent.  These  tests,  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure" 
ment,  were  given,  corrected,  and  scored  by  teachers,  under 
written  directions  from  the  department.  The  tests  were 
checked  and  interpreted  by  the  department  in  terms  of  Mental 
Age,  Intelligence  Quotient,  and  Possible  Achievement  Grade. 
Results  were  mailed  to  the  schools  during  the  week  of  December 
11,  1938.  Requests  from  principals  of  schools  for  group 
intelligence  tests  in  grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  totaled  7,026 
tests.     Requests  for  intelligence  tests  in  high  and  trade  schools 


Grade 

II. 

Grade 

Ill, 

Grade 

IV, 

Grade 

V, 

Grade 

VI. 

Grade 

VII. 

Grade  \  III. 
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totaled  3,074  tests.  All  tests  below  grade  IV  and  all  high 
school  tests  were  given  by  members  of  the  department  and 
were  corrected  and  scored  by  teachers.  The  tests  were  then 
checked  and  interpreted  by  the  department.  A  total  of 
25,981  group  intelligence  tests  were  given  during  the  school 
year. 

On  September  29,  1938,  a  required  program  of  Achievement 
Testing  was  carried  on  city-wide  in  every  grade  from  II  through 
VIII.  The  program,  authorized  by  the  Superintendent, 
consisted  of  the  following  tests: 

Gates  Primary  Reading  Test. 
Gates  Primary  Reading  Test. 
Wisconsin  Inventory  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 
Sangren-W oody  Reading  Test. 
Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Achievement   Test. 
Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test. 
New  Stanford  Arithmetic  Test. 

These  tests  were  given,  corrected,  scored,  and  interpreted 
by  teachers,  under  detailed  instructions  from  the  department. 
All  tests  were  diagnostic  in  content  and  were  chosen  to  help 
teachers  discover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  arithmetic 
and  reading  weaknesses  of  members  of  their  classes.  Approxi- 
mately 70,000  children  were  tested  under  this  program.  Re- 
quests were  received  from  56  school  districts  for  alternate 
forms  of  these  tests  to  check  progress  later  in  the  year.  Re- 
quests for  achievement  tests,  not  included  in  this  program, 
totaled  approximately  197,000  tests.  This  made  a  total  of 
about  267,470  group  achievement  tests  which,  added  to  a 
total  of  25,981  group  intelligence  tests,  gives  a  grand  total  of 
about  293,451  group  tests  distributed  by  the  department 
during  the  school  year.  The  total  number  of  group  tests 
(204,254)  given  at  the  request  of  masters  during  the  past 
year  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  27,179. 

Testing  for  Selection  of  Pupils  for  Acceleration 

Three  districts  —  Henry  L.  Higgiason,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  participated  in  this  program. 
The  Kuhlmann- Anderson  Intelligence  Test  was  given  to  228 
children  whose  accomplishment  as  judged  by  teachers  placed 
them  in  the  upper  half  of  grade  II.  A  week  later  the  Stanford 
Reading  Test  was  given  to  the  same  groups.     All  tests  were 
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given,  corrected,  and  scored  by  the  department.  The  test 
results  were  interpreted,  not  only  in  terms  of  Mental  Age, 
Intelligence  Ratio,  and  present  Achievement  Possibility, 
but  also  in  terms  of  Achievement  Possibility  two  years  hence, 
when  the  child  should  have  reached  the  end  of  the  period  of 
acceleration  in  grade  V.  Results  and  interpretations  of  intelli- 
gence and  reading  tests  were  sent  to  the  schools  with  the  sug- 
gestions: "7i  would  not  seem  wise  to  accelerate  any  child  whose 
predicted  achievement  grade  two  years  hence  would  be  below  B. 
Other  things  being  equal,  children  with  highest  intelligence  ratios 
should  be  given  preference  for  trial  in  rapid  advancement  classes." 
Principals  of  districts  participating  in  such  programs  under- 
stand that  ■  cases  which  show  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
tests  results  and  teachers'  judgments  should  be  checked  with 
individual  tests.  Failure  to  adjust  in  the  rapid  advancement 
class  is  checked  by  individual  studies. 

Individual  Case  Studies 

Requests  for  individual  studies  of  pupils  totaled  1,343,  one 
hundred  ten  of  which  were  for  retests.  While  formal  applica- 
tions for  case  studies  must  come  through  school  principals  or 
members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  requests  originated  with  parents,  clergymen,  doctors, 
and  social  workers. 

Practically  all  children  who  were  studied  in  this  group,  with 
the  exception  of  300  Special  Class  candidates,  were  given 
achievement  tests  as  well  as  the  Revised  Binet  Intelligence  Test. 
Performance  Tests  and  Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests  were  given 
when  considered  helpful.  Visits  were  made  to  homes  and  to 
outside  agencies  as  the  case  demanded.  Hospital  and  habit 
clinics,  social  agencies,  child  welfare  organizations,  and  city 
and  state  departments  have  been  most  cooperative  in  proffering 
information,  carrying  out  recommendations,  and  in  assisting 
through  clinical  study  and  necessary  placement  of  difficult 
cases. 

Conferences  for  discussion  of  cases  were  held  between  the 
director  of  the  department  and  the  research  assistant  to  whom 
the  study  of  the  case  had  been  assigned.  Unusual  and  involved 
cases  were  discussed  at  department  conferences,  which  were 
held  twice  each  month. 

A  total  of  1,259  case  studies  were  assembled  by  the  research 
assistants.     Each  study  was  read  and  approved  bj'  the  director 
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of  the  department  before  it  was  sent  to  a  school.  These  studies 
contained  information  pertinent  to  each  case  together  with 
conclusions  and  recommendations  based  on  the  findings. 
Copies  of  case  studies  were  sent  to  the  clinics  or  the  child 
welfare  agencies  which  were  working  with  the  child.  The 
total  of  1,259  cases  represented  children  throughout  the  school 
system,  from  kindergarten  through  grade  XII, 

Fonow=up  of  Individual  Case  Studies 

During  the  year  at  least  one  follow-up  was  made  of  every 
child  who  was  individually  studied  by  the  department  during  the 
previous  year.  A  card  containing  the  name  of  the  child  and  his 
grade  placement  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  sent  to  the  school. 
The  card  requested  information  concerning  the  child's  present 
grade  placement  and  the  status  of  his  adjustment.  Every 
response  was  studied  by  the  director,  in  view  of  findings  and 
recommendations  filed  in  the  department.  All  cases  which 
indicated  satisfactory  adjustment  were  closed.  Over  80  per 
cent  of  the  cases  studied  in  1937-38  were  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  January  1939.  Cases  which  were  reported  unadjusted,  or 
wliich  were  unsatisfactorily  adjusted  from  the  point  of  view  of 
department  procedure,  were  kept  open.  Cases  of  poor  grade 
placement  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  principal  of  the 
school.  Continued  study  of  these  cases  is  being  made.  All 
cases  will  remain  open  until  adjustment  has  been  accomplished. 

Annual  Studies  by  the  Department 

1.  College  Grades  During  the  First  Semester 
Reports  were  made  by  all  principals  of  all  high  schools 
of  first  semester  freshmen  grades  received  from  the  colleges. 
Copies  of  this  detailed  study  were  sent  to  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.  The  study  showed  794  students  dis- 
tributed in  79  colleges,  5  of  which  were  teachers  colleges.  These 
students  received  4,791  grades,  of  which  13  per  cent  were  A 
(honor),  39  per  cent  B  (honor),  34  per  cent  C  (passing),  11 
per  cent  D  (passing),  and  4  per  cent  failure. 

2.     Reading  Grades  of  Grade  IX  Pupils 
The  New  Stanford  Reading  Test  for  this  study  was  given 
to   10,209  pupils,   corrected  and   scored   by  students  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.     The  program  was 
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city-wide.  The  study  showed  that  47  per  cent  of  grade  IX 
pupils  were  reading  at  grade  or  over,  while  42  per  cent  were 
reading  six  months  or  more  below  grade.  The  names  of  pupils 
who  were  reading  six  or  more  months  below  grade  were  sent 
to  the  high  schools  which  they  expected  to  attend.  This  was 
done  in  order  that  a  program  adapted  to  their  needs  might  be 
provided.  Copies  of  this  detailed  study  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Additional  Studies  During  the  Past  Year 

1.  Distribution  of  Intelligence   Ratios  in  Grades  VI 

AND  IX,  City-wide 

The  grade  VI  study  showed  a  median  intelligence  ratio 
of  99  for  66  schools.  The  range  in  median  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  school  was  from  117  to  85.  The  first  and  third 
quartiles  for  the  group  were  respectively   110  and  88. 

The  grade  IX  study  showed  a  median  intelligence  ratio  of 
94  with  a  range  of  median  among  the  individual  schools  from 
103  to  84.  The  first  and  third  quartiles  for  the  group  were 
respectively  103  and  83 .  The  decrease  in  median  and  quartile 
intelligence  ratios  from  grade  VI  to  grade  IX  is  doubtless 
accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  many  children  in  the  highest 
group  from  grade  VI  to  the  Latin  schools.  Details  of  this 
study  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement.  The  study  points  very  definitely  to  a 
need  for  more  Rapid  Advancement  Classes  and  more  Special 
Classes  to  provide  adequately  for  pupils  at  either  extreme. 

2.  Distribution  oe  Chronological  Ages  in  Grades  VI 

AND  IX,  City-wide 

The  study  was  based  upon  ages  as  of  October  20.  The 
grade  VI  study  showed  a  median  chronological  age  of  11 
years-3  months,  with  a  range  of  median,  among  schools,  from 
10  years-7  months  to  11  years-11  months.  The  interquartile 
range  of  the  group  was  from  10  years-1  month  to  13  years. 
Thirty-nine  elementary  schools  reported  chronological  under- 
ageness  for  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils. 

The  grade  IX  study  showed  a  median  chronological  age  of 
14  years-2  months.  The  range  of  median  among  schools  was 
from  13  years-10  months  to  15  years-11  months.  Extremes 
in  some  schools  showed  differences  as  great  as  five  years. 
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Details  of  these  studies  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  The  studies 
show,  under  a  different  aspect,  the  need  for  opportunity  for 
better  adjustment  of  children  at  both  extremes. 

3.  Correlation  of  Intelligence  Ratios  and  Chrono- 
logical Ages  in  Grades  VI  and  IX,  City-wide 
The  study  revealed  many  cases  in  which  schools  with  a  low 
median  intelligence  ratio  showed  a  lower  median  chrono- 
logical age  than  schools  in  the  higher  ranges.  The  grade  IX 
study  seemed  to  indicate  that  progress  through  the  grades  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age.  A  few  schools  showed 
indications  of  unnecessary  retardation.  Details  of  these  studies 
are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measurement. 

4.  A  Comparative  Study  of  Retests 
This  study  was  made  to  compare  results  of  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  Binet  Test.  The  study  seems  to  substantiate 
claims  made  for  the  new  test  in  that  the  new  form  gives  lower 
scores  at  the  lower  levels  and  higher  scores,  at  the  higher  levels. 
The  extremes  of  the  old  test  were  conceded  to  be  the  weakest 
parts  of  the  test.  The  intermediate  levels  were  approximately 
alike  in  both  tests. 

Educational  Magazine  Articles 

Two  articles  were  written  for  educational  magazines.  One 
article  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  in 
April  1938.  Another  article  has  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  194-0  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals. 

Talks  Before  Different  Groups  and  Organizations 

To  publicize  the  department,  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  work,  and  to  extend  professional  cooperation 
to  organizations  engaged  in  similar  work,  the  director  of  the 
department  talked  to  several  groups  during  the  past  year. 
Among  them  were  the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
Association  of  Clinical  Psychologists,  Conference  on  Psychological 
Problems  at  Harvard  University,  parent-teacher  associations, 
and  teacher  groups. 
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The  Department's  Suggestions  for  Changes  in  Procedure 

Many  changes  in  procedure  might  be  suggested  which  would 
necessitate  increased  personnel.  With  an  inadequate  budget 
and  an  already  over-crowded  program  only  the  following 
suggestions  present  themselves  as  practicable: 

1.  All  use  of  standardized  tests  should  be  confined  to  the 
Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 

2.  Study  by  the  department  should  be  a  requisite  for  the 
placement  of  all  children : 

a.     Recommended  by  schools  for  Special  Class. 
h.     Recommended  by  schools  for  Boston  Disciplinary 
Day  School. 

c.  Returning  to  grades  after  home  or  hospital  in- 
struction. 

d.  Entering  Boston  public  schools  from  private  schools 
or  from  outside  schools  whose  standards  are  not  well 
known. 

3.  The  department  should  be  represented  on  all  com- 
mittees which  are  concerned  with  change  of  curriculum  or 
educational  guidance. 

4.  Utilization  of  the  facilities  of  the  department  by  ,the 
Board  of  Superintendents  would  help  to  clarify  many  situations 
concerning  educational  procedure. 

5.  Testing  procedure  could  be  improved  and  test  results 
would  be  made  more  valuable  if  principals  could  be  reminded 
that  they  and  their  teachers  are  expected  to  adhere  strictly  to 
instructions  concerning  testing  programs  which  are  authorized 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

PRACTICE  AND  TRAINING 
The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  assigns  unap- 
pointed  teachers  to  temporary  and  substitute  service  for  long- 
term  or  emergency  periods  and  supervises  them  in  classrooms 
so  that  they  may  grow  in  the  power  to  discern  and  meet 
children's  needs. 

Departmental  Adjustments  to  Changed  Conditions 

The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period  of  transition  during 
which  the  department  has  had  to  adjust  itself  to  administra- 
tive changes  in  the  various  fields  of  service  and  to  a  decreasing 
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population,  especially  in  the  elementary  grades.  These 
changes  have  made  it  necessary  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
all  procedures  governing  opportunity  to  work.  The  rules 
under  which  assignments  are  made  have  been  codified.  So 
far  as  possible,  every  type  of  call,  long-term  or  emergency, 
has  been  brought  under  rules  and  the  number  of  discretionary 
assignments  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent. 
If  at  times  the  code  may  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  candi- 
date or  of  a  school,  this  is  outweighed  by  a  better  morale 
prevailing  among  the  groups,  a  readier  acceptance  of  the  rules 
which  hmit  their  fields,  a  more  professional  attitude  toward 
their  work,  and  a  most  encouraging  growth  in  their  recognition 
of  a  personal  responsibility  when  assigned  to  that  bane  of  all 
substitute  service  —  the  unprepared  single  day  substitute 
work. 

While  in  codifying  the  rules  every  effort  was  made  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  substitute  and  the  temporary  teacher, 
the  code  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  schools  exist  pri- 
marily for  the  children  and  that  the  only  reason  for  providing 
substitute  and  temporary  work  is  to  keep  the  school  work 
iminterrupted.  Since  approximately  a  half-million  dollars' 
worth  of  temporary  and  substitute  work  is  assigned  by  the 
department  yearly,  it  is  necessary  that  all  procedures  govern- 
ing its  distribution  be  definite,  understandable,  and  open. 

Supervision 

The  development  of  a  procedure  in  assignment  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  development  in  the  field  of 
supervision.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  so  to 
unify  its  philosophy,  standards,  and  procedures  as  to  eliminate, 
eventually,  the  old  and  perpetual  complaint  against  all  super- 
visors —  that  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the 
ends  and  methods  of  supervision. 

The  complete  attainment  of  this  aim  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  but  substantial  progress  has  resulted  from  frequent 
conferences  among  the  supervisors,  so  that  it  maj'  be  possible 
to  formulate,  within  the  near  future,  a  clear-cut  statement 
such  as  the  following,  to  be  issued  to  beginning  teachers: 
"This  is  what  the  department  means  by  supervision:  a  coopera- 
tive enterprise  in  which  supervisors  and  teachers  work  together  for 
the  growth  of  children.  These  are  our  standards,  these  the  things 
we  hope  to  find  in  your  classroom.^' 
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Extent  of  the  Demand  for  Substitute  and  Temporary 
Service 

The  policy  of  rigid  economy  during  the  past  few  years  and 
the  recent  changes  in  the  status  of  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  have  caused  administrative  inquiry  into 
the  need  for  substitute  and  temporary  service,  the  extent  of 
the  demand,  and  the  sources  of  supply. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  teacher  is  absent  the  class  should  not 
be  left  to  its  own  devices.  It  should  be  given  the  undivided 
attention  of  one  who  has  received  teacher-training.  The 
periods  of  absence  vary  from  half  a  school  day  to  an  entire 
year,  or  even  to  several  years,  in  exceptional  cases.  Substi- 
tute service  is  paid  for  by  deduction  from  the  pay  of  the  regular 
teacher  —  one  four-hundredth  for  excused  absence,  one  two- 
hundredth  for  unexcused  absence.  This  deduction  more  than 
covers  the  cost  of  substitute  service,  which  is,  therefore,  self- 
liquidating  and  not  a  source  of  worry  to  the  budget  makers. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  source  of  substitute  supply  in  a 
system  as  large  as  ours,  with  daily  absences  on  every  level  of 
the  teaching  force,  is  a  problem  of  great  importance. 

Temporary  service,  as  distinguished  from  substitute,  may  be: 
(1)  The  service  of  a  teacher  who  is  in  excess  of  the  school's  or 
district's  quota  of  permanent  teachers  allowed  under  the  Rules 
and  Regulations,  or  (2)  the  service  of  one  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  is  temporarily  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by 
marriage,  retirement,  death,  or  promotion,  and  to  which  a  per- 
manent appointment  from  the  eligible  list  or  by  transfer  will  be 
made  by  the  Superintendent  after  the  school  organization  has 
become  stabilized. 

Temporary  service  of  a  teacher  in  excess  of  a  school's  or 
district's  authorized  quota  is  long-term  service,  often  extending 
over  several  months  and  even  throughout  the  year.  Many  of 
these  long-term  assignments  are  for  service  in  schools  that  are 
located  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  city,  which  have  been 
attracting  population  away  from  the  sections  that  are  becommg 
more  widely  industrialized.  In  frequent  instances,  as  a  result 
of  this  shifting  of  population,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class- 
room of  a  growing  district  has  been  too  large  for  one  teacher, 
but  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant,  under  the  Rules  and 
Regulations,  an  additional  permanent  teacher,  either  by  transfer 
or  by  an  appointment.     In  such  instances  a  temporary  teacher 
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is  assigned.  Similar  assignments  are  also  made  to  take  care  of 
groups  of  children  in  diminishing  districts  from  which  the 
excess  permanent  teachers  must  be  transferred  to  districts  in 
which  the  numbers  are  sufficient  to  warrant  it. 

For  many  years  the  conditions  nHjuiring  temporary  assign- 
ments occurred  most  frequently  in  the  elementary  schools,  but 
more  recently  the  number  of  such  cases  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  In  the  high  and  inter- 
mediate schools  they  have  been  somewhat  more  frequent  than 
formerly. 


Calls    for    Substitute    Service    During    the    Past    Three 
Years,  by  Months 

In  the  table  below,  the  figures  represent  calls  for  substitute 
teachers,  not  days  of  service.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that,  for  purposes  of  tabulation,  no  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween a  call  for  a  half-day's  service  and  one  for  a  year's  assign- 
ment. Moreover,  the  figures  do  not  represent  the  number  of 
substitute  teachers  employed,  since  the  same  substitute  may 
be  assigned  repeatedly  during  the  month. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  calls  in  1938-39  was  due  to  the 
unusually  widespread  prevalence  of  illness  during  the  winter. 


Month 


1936-37 


1937-38 


1938-39 


September 
October . . . 
November . 
December. 
January.  .  . 
February .  . 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 


1,144 

1,210 

576 

671 

637 

602 

598 

607 

1,192 

1,067 

886 

614 

886 

1,005 

645 

541 

654 

692 

457 

377 

7,675 

7,386 

1,091 
734 
623 
632 

1,101 
905 

1,289 
560 
773 
311 


8,019 


Substitute  Calls  for  Previous  Years,  by  Months 

Despite  the  decreasing  school  population,  the  demand  for 
substitute  service  has  remained  fairly  uniform.     The  figures 
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for  1929-30,  1930-31,  and  1934-35  indicate  that  the  fluctuation 
has  been  less  than  one  might  suppose. 


Month 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May . 

June 

Totals 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1934-35 


887 

1,030 

775 

834 

758 

1,021 

670 

1,034 

1,136 

1,332 

650 

859 

1,141 

956 

791 

700 

541 

570 

397 

461 

7,746 

8,707 

1,145 
715 
534 
471 

1,339 
608 
702 
770 
835 
497 

7,676 


Substitute  Calls,  by  Fields  of  Service 

Fhictuation  in  the  number  of  calls  for  service  in  the  various 
fields  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  greatest  in  the 
kindergarten  field,  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  due  to  the  decreased  membership  resulting 
from  changes  in  organization. 


1936-37 


1937-38 


1938-39 


High 

Intermediate . 
Elementary.  . 
Kindergarten . 
Special  class. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Miscellaneous 

Totals.  .  . 


1,.375 

1,430 

1,515 

1,480 

3,314 

3,111 

738 

723 

319 

265 

265 

193 

85 

106 

64 

78 

7,675 

7,386 

1,773 

1,622 

3,468 

364 

304 

291 

134 

63 

8,019 


Temporary  Teachers  in  Various  Fields,  as  of  June 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  number  of  temporary 
teachers  (^.  e.,  teachers  on  long-term  assignments)  in  June  of 
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1937,  1938,  and  1939.  June  was  the  month  selected  because 
by  that  time  appointments  for  the  year  have  been  made  and 
the  number  of  temporary  teachers  in  employment  is  closest 
to  the  true  number  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools. 

The  table  indicates  that,  despite  the  decline  in  school  popu- 
lation, the  demand  for  temporary  teachers  has  remained  fairly 
stable,  except  in  the  kindergarten,  and  there  must  be  a  minimum 
of  four  hundred  teachers  available  for  long-term  service  before 
the  emergency  demands  can  be  taken  care  of. 


June  IW7 

June  1938 

82 

63 

84 

68 

199 

222 

33 

17 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

12 

13 

420 

393 

High 

Intermediate. 
Elementary. . 
Kindergarten. 
Special  class. . 

Sewing 

Cooking 

Miscellaneous 

Totals. . . 


73 

70 

228 

0 

3 

3 

4 

15 


390 


Emergency  Day  VVork  (Monday  Calls,  by  Months) 
1936-37,   1937-38,   1938-39 

In  order  to  meet  the  calls  for  emergency  service,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  available  substitutes  in  about  four  times  the 
number  needed  daily,  for  many  emergency  calls  are  for  more 
than  one  day's  service.  Moreover,  the  experience  of  the 
department  has  been  that  calls  run  in  groups,  so  to  speak. 
For  instance,  days  will  pass  without  a  call  for  a  teacher  in 
some  special  subject,  such  as  biology,  followed  by  four  or  five 
calls  on  the  same  day. 

The  table  indicates  that  over  a  period  of  three  years  there 
has  been  a  steady  emergency  demand.  Be  it  noted  that  the 
figures  are  for  the  Mondays  only. 
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MONDATS 


1936-37 


1937-38 


1938-39 


September 
October. . . 

November 

December . 
January. . . 
February . 
March . .  .  . 

April 

May 

June 


25 

36 

68 

38 

43 

37 

50 

59 

Holiday 

77 

46 

46 

67 

79 

59 

41 

56 

42 

77 

48 

46 

48 

55 

54 

77 

40 

61 

73 

41 

75 

Holiday 

51 

116 

86 

93 

82 

107 

104 

127 

66 

131 

88 

140 

60 

No  school 

Holiday 

Holiday 

74 

105 

64 

59 

71 

75 

81 

72 

64 

78 

77 

71 

57 

60 

Holiday 

Holiday 

58 

81 

49 

57 

58 

45 

39 

48 

50 

49 

31 

36 

44 

55 

28 

35 

59 

59 

173 

35 
44 
41 
55 
39 

55 
46 
49 
69 


69 
67 
69 


74 
74 


91 


101 

98 

Holiday 

130 

118 

No  school 

112 

106 


90 

94 

Holiday 

76 


67 
44 
52 
41 

39 
40 
21 


Sources  of  Supply 

For  years,  prior  to  the  World  War,  the  graduates  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  had,  merely  by  virtue 
of  graduation,  prior  right  to  all  temporary  and  substitute  work. 
Graduates  of  other  colleges  were  employed  only  after  all  of  the 
candidates  in  the  Teachers  College  group  had  been  assigned. 
During  the  war  years  and  afterward  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
candidates  for  teaching.  Opportunities  for  temporary  and 
substitute  service  were  available  to  any  college  graduate  who 
wished  to  apply.  During  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  economic  depression  the  pressure  from  the  outside  college 
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group  became  acute.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  Teachers 
College  with  regard  to  courses  and  degrees,  its  graduates  were 
made  to  qualify,  by  examination,  for  all  temporary  and  substi- 
tute work,  and  to  compete  with  examined  college  graduates 
from  outside  for  all  such  work  except  in  the  kindergarten, 
special  classes,  and  elementary  grades.  For  the  work  in  other 
fields  of  teaching,  the  graduates  of  Teachers  College  were 
merged,  according  to  their  standing,  with  the  candidates  from 
outside.     The  first  such  list  was  printed  in  1934. 

The  present  lists  of  certified  candidates,  for  (a)  permanent 
appointment  and  for  (6)  temporary  service,  are  quite  congested 
looking  documents  because,  since  all  certificates  run  for  six 
years,  there  is  a  pyramiding  of  the  lists  from  year  to  year, 
and  also  because  the  comparatively  few  permanent  appoint- 
ments during  the  past  two  years  or  more  have  not  reduced 
the  lists  to  the  extent  that  was  normal  in  previous  years. 
But  with  regard  to  the  actual  adequacy  of  the  present  lists, 
the  following  facts  and  statistics  should  be  noted : 

The  1939  ''Eligible  List" 

This  is  the  list  from  which  permanent  appointments  are 
made.  The  persons  listed  may  also  be  given  emergency 
assignments.  The  total  number  of  names  on  the  list,  as  of 
September  1,  1939,  was  1,158  (345  men  and  813  women). 

Their  distribution,  by  the  various  fields  of  service  for  which 
certificates  of  qualification  had  been  issued,  was  as  follows: 


Men       Women 


Total 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


High  School  IV 

XI  Special 

Elementary  (class  of  1932) 

Elementary  (prior  list) 

Elementary  B 

Intermediate 

Kindergarten-Primary 

Special  Certificate 

Cookery 

Sewing 

Manual  Training 

Special  Class 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

All  others 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools,  54  men,  1  woman. 

Manual  Arts,  1  woman. 

Music,  20  men,  3  women. 

Military  Drill,  12  men. 

School  Nurses,  33  women. 

Totals 


15.5 
12 


70 


1 
86 


158 
17 
11 

227 
47 

213 
36 


7 
37 


20 

2 

38 


813 


313 
29 
11 

227 
47 

283 
36 
44 


21 

20 

3 

124 


1,158 
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Number  on  Eligible  List  Who  Were  Available  for  Enier=- 
gency  Service 

Naturally  it  would  seem  that  this  Hst  of  those  eligible  for 
permanent  appointment  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  calls 
for  emergency  service.  However,  this  is  not  so.  Analysis 
of  the  facts  show  that  only  481  persons  on  the  list  could  be 
considered  as  actually  available  for  emergency  work.  The 
reasons  for  this  were  as  follows: 

a.  Many,  while  still  remaining  candidates  for  per- 
manent appointment  in  the  Boston  schools,  were  in  Civil 
Service  or  business  positions,  or  in  regular  teaching  posi- 
tions outside  Boston. 

h.  Others  were  Boston  teachers  who  had  been  regularly 
appointed,  and  were  awaiting  promotion. 

c.  The  names  of  those  who  had  been  certificated  in 
more  than  one  field  of  service  were  duplicated  accordingly 
on  the  list. 

d.  Non-residents  had  been  excluded  by  School  Com- 
mittee regulation. 

e.  Among  the  women,  those  who  had  married  were 
thereby  eliminated  from  the  list. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  those  who  re- 
mained available  for  emergency  service  in  the  various  fields, 
after  the  eliminations  noted  above: 


Men      Women 


Total 


High  School 

XI  Special 

Prior 

Elementary  B 

Intermediate 

Kindergarten-Primary. 
Special  Elementary 

Cookery  5  out  of  7. 

Sewing  21  out  of  37. 
Special  Class 


26 
1 


63 

4 

166 

7 

123 

32 

26 


436 


89  out  of  313 

5  out  of  29 

166  out  of  238 

7  out  of  47 

141   out  of  283 

32  out  of  36 

26  out  of  44 


15  out  of       20 


481  1,010 
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Of  the  481  available,  long-term  assignments  have  been  given 
to  366;  day  substitute  work,  to  115.  The  distribution  was 
as  follows: 


' 

Total 

Employed 

on  Long 

Assignment 

Emergency 
Substituting 

High  School 

94 

166 

7 

141 

32 

26 

15 

18 
51 

166 

5 

14 

92 

1 

4 

10 

5 

Men 

Women 

27 

67 

9 
16 

0 

Women 

Elementary  B 

166 

0 

7 

2 

Intermediate 

Men 

Women 

18 

123 

4 

31 

Men 

Women 

0 

32 

31 

Cookery 

Sewing 

5 

21 

1 
11 

Men 

^^  omen 

0 

15 

10 

481 

366 

115 

The  preceding  table  shows  that,  of  the  481  persons  available, 
366  have  been  engaged  in  long-term  service,  leaving  but  115 
for  emergency  serA-ice.  This  group  of  115  is  obviously  not 
adequate,  either  in  number  or  in  distribution  among  the  various 
teaching  fields,  to  meet  the  normal  demands.  It  is  supple- 
mented, therefore,  by  the  ^^  Temporary  List,^^  with  the  restric- 
tion that  assignments  therefrom  may  not  be  made  until  after 
the  ^^ Eligible  List"  has  been  exhausted. 


The  1939  "Temporary  List" 

The  number  and  distribution,  on  the  current  list  of  those  who 
have  been  certified  for  substitute  service,  are  as  follows: 

(1)     By  Examination: 
High  School 


Intermediate 

Household  Science 

Cookery,  20 

Sewing,  4 

(2)     By  degree  from  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Bo.ston 

Ma.ster  of  Education 

Bachelor  of  Education 


384 

306 

24 


174 
172 


Total 1,060 
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From  a  cursory  glance,  the  list  would  appear  to  provide  a 
supply  which  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  normal  demands 
upon  it  for  several  years  to  come.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  number  of  persons  actually  available  is  very  much  less 
than  the  apparent  number.  Many  persons  qualified,  by  ex- 
amination, before  leaving  college,  but  have  never  reported  to 
the  department  for  work.  All  certificates,  however,  remain 
valid  for  six  years.  The  names  of  the  persons  in  this  group, 
therefore,  together  with  the  names  of  all  other  unavailable 
persons,  continue  to  appear  on  the  list  until  their  certificates 
have  expired.  Furthermore,  from  the  number  of  apparently 
available  persons,  must  be  subtracted  all  others  who  have  not 
been  heard  from,  together  with  dupHcations,  persons  who  have 
secured  regular  positions  in  teaching  or  in  business,  and  women 
who  have  married. 

Analysis  of  the  list  reveals  that  the  number  of  persons  actually 
available  for  this  type  of  service  in  the  various  fields  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  Examined  Group:  Available. 

High  School 101  (out  of  189) 

Intermediate  School 66  (out  of  275) 

Cooking  Classes 3  (out  of  20) 

Sewing  Classes 0  (out  of  4) 

(2)  Unexamined  Group: 

Master  of  Education 22  (out  of  56) 

Bachelor  of  Education  .....       57  (out  of  78) 

Total 249  (out  of  622) 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  although  there  are  1,060  names  on  the 
list,  there  are  only  249  persons  actually  available. 

For  the  present,  this  group,  together  with  the  group  of 
available  persons  on  the  '^Permanent  List,^^  constitute  an  ade- 
quate supply.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  the  distribution 
of  the  supply,  with  regard  to  the  various  fields  of  service,  is 
unbalanced.  Too  many  candidates  for  certification  select  a 
subject  for  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  number  of 
appointments  in  recent  years.  These  candidates  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that,  for  this  very  reason,  there  will  probably  be 
few  opportunities  for  appointment  in  the  near  future. 

Source  of  Supply  a  Crucial  Problem 

To  maintain  an  adequate  source  of  supply  for  substitute 
work  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  the  department. 
The  margin  of  safety  was  dangerously  narrowed  by  limiting  to 
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sixty  pupils  the  freshman  class  at  the  Teachers  College.  And 
now,  with  no  entering  class  this  coming  year,  this  narrow  margin 
has  been  wiped  out.  No  group  of  local  colleges  can  furnish 
adequately  trained  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  care  for 
our  needs,  for  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  constant 
inroads  upon  the  lists  which  reduce  them  yearly  by  far  more 
than  sixty  for  all  levels.  The  present  padded  lists  cannot  be 
used  as  a  gauge  of  our  available  supply.  If  the  entering  class 
at  Teachers  College  is  eliminated  for  a  second  year,  the  imme- 
diate problem  of  the  department  will  be  the  development  of 
some  sort  of  sj^stem  to  train  a  new  type  of  candidate  for  substi- 
tute and  temporary  service  —  a  type  that  will  have  had  some 
training  in  educational  courses,  but  no  background  of  the  needs, 
methods,  and  ideals  of  the  Boston  school  service. 

We  have  always  had  this  type  of  substitute  in  the  system, 
but  in  numbers  so  small  it  was  easy  to  train  and  assimilate 
them.  The  new  problem  will  be  more  difficult  and  will  necessi- 
tate additional  personnel  in  the  department.  Since  good 
supervisors  are  not  made  in  a  year,  it  will  be  wiser  to  begin  the 
expansion  of  the  department  at  once,  should  the  present  policy 
with  regard  to  Teachers  College  be  continued. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

This  department  has  been  laboring  under  the  difficulty  of 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  its  program  with  the  reduced  number 
of  workers.  Three  of  the  full-time  workers  in  the  schools  have 
had  their  burdens  Ughtened  somewhat  through  the  part-time 
services  of  clerks  assigned  by  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. At  the  same  time  these  recent  high  school  graduates 
thus  received  training  for  future  service  in  business.  The 
department  was  commended  by  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration for  the  excellent  training  given. 

The  unsettled  feeling  in  the  economic  world,  the  vast  amount 
of  unemployment  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  relieve  it,  the  in- 
creased numbers  in  the  high  .schools,  the  unemployment  com- 
peiLsation  and  social  security  laws,  all  together  add  much  to 
the  difl&culties  and  perplexities  of  a  guidance  program,  but 
make  guidance  more  necessary  than  ever. 

Curriculum  Revisions  Recommended  by  the  Department 

The  staff  is  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  drastic  changes 
are  needed  in  the  course  of  study,  particularly  in  the  high 
schools. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  work  of  the  department 
had  its  beginning,  the  "grammar"  school,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was  the  common  school.  Many  children  completed 
their  education  at  this  level  and  entered  the  stores  or  factories  to 
work.  Advertisements  in  the  newspapers  would  ask  for  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  to  work  as  messengers,  cashiers, 
or  as  office  help.  Those  jobs  have  entirely  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  Boston  stores  adopted  the  poKcy,  which 
later  became  general,  of  demanding  either  eighteen-year-olds 
or  high  school  graduates,  preferably  the  latter,  and  fixing  a 
corresponding  higher  rate  of  salary.  No  more  three-dollar-a- 
week  jobs. 

The  Continuation  School  law  of  1913  was  a  step  toward 
more  training,  but  some  people  felt  that  this  law  did  not  quite 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times  and  there  was  a  constant  drive,  by 
certain  groups  interested  in  education,  for  a  sixteen-year 
compulsory  school  age  law.  The  law  was  finally  passed  this 
summer.  For  some  time  industry  and  business  have  objected 
to  hiring  workers  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  depression 
definitely  settled  the  question.  There  is  probably  no  other 
city  in  this  country  where  the  requirements  of  business  and 
industry  are  as  exacting  as  in  Boston.  This  is  partially  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  Boston  have  turned 
out  better  trained  graduates  than  many  other  communities, 
and  thus  have  helped  set  higher  standards. 

Today  the  high  school  is  the  common  school,  and  the  college 
holds  the  same  relative  position  that  the  high  school  held 
twenty-five  years  ago,  even  as  to  the  number  of  graduates. 
Thus  the  college  graduates  are  usurping  many  types  of  jobs 
formerly  held  by  high  school  graduates;  hence,  the  need  of 
adjustment  in  our  program  to  enable  our  public  school  graduates 
to  meet  these  changed  conditions. 

Again,  many  of  the  large  number  of  children  who  were 
forced  into  high  school  by  law  or  by  the  depression  were  of  the 
type  that  formerly  dropped  out  of  school  at  an  early  age  and 
took  any  job  available,  such  as  helping  on  a  pedlar's  wagon, 
doing  errands  in  a  market,  or  mother's  helper  work. 

All  of  these  factors  lean  toward  a  simplification  of  the  high 
school  course  for  many,  with  a  certificate  as  the  goal,  preserving 
the  diploma  for  the  able  student  who  has  completed  the  regular 
course.  The  department,  therefore,  submits  the  following 
recommendations : 


NATURE   STUDY 
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1.  Definite  guidance  program  in  the  high  schools, 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  use  in  the  intermediate  schools, 
in  order  to  give  high  school  students  real  vocational  infor- 
mation (such  as  that  yielded  by  the  follow-up  studies 
made  by  this  department),  together  with  occupational 
studies  of  fields  of  work  where  they  may  find  reasonable 
opportunity  for  employment  after  graduation. 

2.  Short  imit  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry, 
commensurate  with  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  For 
example,  a  short  course  in  salesmanship  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  employment  in  stores  of  the  five  and  ten 
cent  type;  short  unit  courses  in  waitress  work,  short  order 
cooking,  care  of  children,  simple  machine  operating,  etc.; 
also  short  courses  in  personality  and  manners,  technique 
of  applying  for  a  job,  etc.  The  new  vocational  high 
school  should  meet  these  needs  for  some,  but  for  others 
its  location  would  be  inconvenient. 

3.  Those  entrusted  with  curriculum  revision,  no  matter 
what  the  subject,  should  have  the  future  of  the  pupil  in 
mind,  and,  therefore,  should  consult  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Guidance  for  suggestions  or  recommendations. 

4.  From  follow-up  reports  and  from  interviews  with 
high  school  graduates  who  are  now  employed,  the  depart- 
ment has  found  that  the  graduates  feel  themselves  lacking 
in  typewriting  proficiency  and  that  they  recommend 
strongly  that  the  high  school  curriculum  provide  for 
three  years'  study  of  typewriting  instead  of  the  two  now 
prevailing  in  most  of  the  high  schools.  This  need  is 
partly  due  to  the  greater  speed  expected  by  employers 
today  and  also  to  tests  which  many  firms  give  before 
making  a  choice. 

Outstanding  Features  of  the  Year's  Work 

Through  the  speakers  at  assembly  programs  and  guidance 
clubs,  the  department  has  stressed  the  fact  that  there  is  greater 
need  than  ever  for  proper  training  before  attempting  to  seek  a 
job.  Because  of  the  over  supply  of  candidates,  employers 
have  become  more  critical  of  applicants  and  in  many  cases 
have  raised  their  qualification  standards.  The  department  has 
also  emphasized  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  different 
types  of  jobs  because  of  new  scientific  discoveries  and  elabora- 
tion of  business  techniques. 
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Some  of  the  one-year  follow-up  studies  of  the  high  school 
graduates  have  been  converted  into  a  usable  form  for  pupils 
and  teachers.  In  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 
a  study  of  the  intelligence  ratios  for  the  entire  school  was  made. 
As  a  result,  special  classes  in  English,  typewriting,  and  book- 
keeping were  arranged.  This  same  study  was  helpful  in  the 
matter  of  sending  records  to  colleges  and  other  schools  of 
higher  education.  Of  a  total  of  1,612  cases  studied,  the  intelli- 
gence ratios  of  34  were  found  to  be  inferior;  462  were  below 
average;  862  were  average;  225  were  above  average;  and  29 
were  superior. 

During  the  summer  of  1938  a  study  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  of  that  year  was  made  in  an 
effort  to  check  the  validity  of  the  intelligence  ratio  of  the 
group  by  comparing  this  with  accomplishment  in  school. 
The  same  has  been  done  for  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1939. 
As  the  work  progressed,  certain  other  facts  became  evident 
and  the  study  is  being  extended  to  show  the  relation  between 
success  or  failure  in  English  and  success  or  failure  in  short- 
hand. Since  the  follow-up  study  of  the  class  of  1938  has  been 
'finished  an  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  ascertain  what 
relationship,  if  any,  there  is  between  scholarship  and  job- 
getting,  and  between  intelligence  ratio  and  job-getting.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  has  been  to  have  facts,  as  shown  by  the 
histories  of  the  graduates  of  1938  and  1939,  as  a  basis  for 
advice  to  parents  and  pupils. 

A  study  of  the  class  of  1928  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  ten 
years  after  graduation  also  revealed  some  interesting  and 
helpful  material. 

"Job  Hunting,'^  a  bulletin  of  suggestions  for  seniors  about 
to  graduate,  was  tried  out  in  one  of  the  high  schools  and  was 
well  received.  This  material  could  well  be  incorporated  in  a 
short  unit  course  on  job  finding. 

Summary  of  One  Vocational  Assistant's  Work 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  of  one  school  vocational 
assistant  will  indicate  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  department 
in  the  schools; 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

Total  number  of  interviews  during  the  year 2,308 

At      central     office      (Department      of     Vocational 

Guidance) 178 

At  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls      .        .  2,130 

Freshmen 115 

Sophomores 320 

Juniors 280 

Seniors 815 

Parents,   social  workers,   teachers,   and 

others 600 
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Employment  visits 
Home  visits 

Referred  to  employment 
Placed  in  employment 
Classes  taught    . 


3 

0 

134 

78 
90 


Below  are  listed  the  duties  of  the  vocational  assistant  in  this 
same  school : 

1 .  Interviewing  all  pupils  who  enter  or  leave  the  school. 

2.  Interviewing  .'^erious  cases  of  failure  for  program 
readjustment  or  change  of  school. 

3.  Inter\iewing  cardiac  and  other  health  cases  to  plan 
special  program,  when  necessary. 

4."  Planning  courses  for  physically  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  have  home  teachers. 

5.  Ascertaining  that  all  girls  who  are  going  to  college 
or  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  prepared  for  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

6.  Responsibility  for  all  records  of  students  seeking 
entrance  to  colleges  or  higher  institutions. 

7.  Directing  the  National  Youth  Administration  proj- 
ect, which  has  included  supervision  of  the  filing  of  appli- 
cations, assignment  of  approved  pupils  to  work,  and 
general  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross  part  of  the  project. 

8.  Follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of 
1938. 

9.  Special  study  of  intelligence  ratio  of  above  group. 

Department's   Recommendations  for    Improvement    of 
Procedure 

The  following  are  offered  as  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  present  procedure: 

1.  More  time  of  the  staff  should  be  spent  on  fewer 
students.  We  need  additional  workers  for  the  placement 
program  at  the  central  ofl5ce  and  others  for  work  on  the 
follow-up  studies  and  in  the  schools. 

2.  Only  those  persoiLS  who  are  trained  in  counseling 
and  who  qualify  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  should  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of 
counseling. 

3.  One  member  of  the  department  staff  could  be  profit- 
ably occupied  in  the  research  phase  of  the  work,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  sample  studies  submitted. 

Teacher  Training  Courses 

In  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  vocational 
guidance  precedure,  two  courses  were  again  conducted  by  two 
members  of  the  department;  an  extension  course  for  teachers, 
given  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and  a 
course  given  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Training  School 
for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
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Statistics 

1.  Employers'  calls  to  department  during  school  year: 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

2.  Placements  by  department  during  school  year. 


389 
351 

740 


P^manent 

Temporary 

Part-Time 

Boys 

Girls 

332 

307 

178 
87 

140     , 
131 

14 

89 

Totals 

639 

265 

271 

103 

3. 

During  July  and  August  193^ 

\. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1,402 

191 

33 

0 

1,893 

280 

119 

6 

3,295 

471 

152 

Employers'  visits 

6 

SUMMARY   OF   FOLLOW=UP   REPORTS,    1930   TO    1938 

1.     Comparison  of  Status  of  Graduates  One  Year  After  Graduation 


o 

i 

0^ 

in 

K5 

00 

3,664 
42 
58 

36 
37 
35 

14 

21 
8 

22 
16 

26 

11 

15 

8 

48 
48 
45 

11 
11 
11 

5 

4 
9 

3,823 
42 
58 

38 
36 
40 

13 

18 
8 

25 
17 
32 

13 
15 
11 

36 
39 
34 

18 
16 
19 

8 
9 
8 

4,281 
42 
58 

38 
35 

49 

11 
16 
8 

27 
20 
32 

11 
14 
9 

31 
35 

28 

20 
18 
21 

11 
12 
11 

4,575 
43 
57 

32 
30 
34 

10 
14 

23 
16 
28 

15 
19 
12 

37 
46 
31 

23 
18 
27 

8 
6 
8 

5,131 
44 
56 

31 

28 
33 

8 
11 
6 

23 
17 
28 

14 
18 
10 

41 
50 
31 

22 
17 
25 

6 

5 

11 

5,371 
44 
56 

31 
26 
35 

9 
11 

7 

23 
16 
29 

11 

16 

9 

42 
53 
33 

18 
14 
21 

9 
7 
11 

5,223 
45 
55 

28 
24 
31 

9 

13 

6 

18 
11 
24 

14 
17 
11 

48 
53 
45 

16 
15 
16 

8 
8 
8 

5,468 
44 
56 

29 
26 
31 

9 

12 

6 

20 
14 
2^ 

18 
21 
16 

43 
53 
36 

24 
19 
27 

4 
2 
6 

5,885 

42 

58 

Total  per  cent  further  education,  days 

33 

25 

Girls                            

38 

9 

13 

Girls      

6 

24 

12 

Girls                                    

32 

Total  per  cent  further  education,  evenings 

14 
16 

Girls                                                   

12 

42 

55 

Girls 

31 

21 

16 

Girls        

24 

5 

3 

Girls 

7 
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2.     Analysis     and     Comparison     of    Per    Cent    ov    Graduates    Working     in 

Various  Industries 


N 

•^ 
2 

2 

©> 

i 

•e 

00 

Total  number  of  graduates 

3.664 
42 
58 

48 
48 
45 

3,823 

42 
58 

36 
39 
34 

1 

1 

4.281 
42 
58 

31 
35 
28 

1 
1 

4,575 
43 
57 

37 
46 
31 

1 

2 

5.131 
44 
56 

41 
50 
31 

2 
5 

5,371 
44 

56 

42 
53 
33 

2 
5 

5,223 
45 
55 

48 
53 
45 

1 
3 

5,468 
44 
56 

43 
53 
36 

4 

5,885 

Per  cent  bovs 

42 

Per  cent  girls 

Total  per  cent  working .  . 

Boys 

Girls 

58 

42 
55 
31 

Total  per  cent  agriculture  and  CCC 

2 

5 

Girls 

Total  per  cent  manufacturing  and  mechanical.  . 

2 
4 

2 
3 
1 

2 
2 
3 

3 
3 

4 

4 
4 
3 

5 

5 
4 

9 
9 
9 

5 
5 
5 

8 
11 

Girls 

5 

Total  per  cent  transportation  and  communica- 

1 

3 

Girls 

Total  per  cent  mercantile 

5 

11 
13 
10 

1 

1 

7 
4 
10 

1 
3 

14 

22 

9 

2 
4 

12 

18 

8 

2 
4 

12 
19 

7 

2 
3 

13 
20 

8 

2 
4 

13 

20 
8 

3 

6 

15 

23 

Girls 

10 

2 
4 

9 

Girls     

3 
3 

2 

1 
2 
1 

17 
15 
19 

1 
1 

1 
1 

15 
22 
10 

5 

4 
5 

3 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

9 
4 
13 

3 

7 
1 

5 
5 
4 

4 

1 
2 

10 

6 

16 

3 

7 

1 

4 
4 
4 

1 

1 
1 

11 

7 

14 

5 

7 
2 

5 
3 
6 

1 
2 

1 

15 

8 

20 

3 
6 
1 

5 
4 
6 

1 
1 
1 

12 
7 
16 

3 
6 

1 

6 

6 

Girls 

6 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Girls 

1 

Total  per  cent  clerical          ^ 

34 
32 
33 

4 

5 
4 

9 

5 

Girls 

11 

4 

1 

Girls            .                          

1 
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BOSTON   PUBLIC   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

CLASS  OF  1938 

Follow-Up  Study  One  Year  After  Graduation  (Exclusive  of  Graduates  of 

Evening  Colleges  or  Schools) 


Totals 


Totals 


Boys 


Girls 


Brighton 


Boys 


Girls 


Total  number  of  graduates. 


Day  colleges  and  schools 

Colleges  (degree) 

Art  schools 

Schools  of  dental  hygiene 

Kindergarten  training  schools.  .  .  . 

Dramatic  art  schools 

Domestic  art  and  science  schools. 

Junior  colleges 

Music  schools. 

Schools  of  nursing 

Physical  education  schools 

Post  graduates,  high  schools 

Preparatory  schools 

Private  business  schools 

Public  business  schools 

Teacher  training  schools 

Trade  schools 

Graduate  schools 

Miscellaneous 


Evening  colleges  and  schools 

Colleges  (degree) 

Art  schools 

Music  schools 

Private  business  schools 

Public  evening  high  schools 

Trade  schools .  .  . 

Massachusetts  university  extension. 

Dental  hygiene  schools 

Preparatory  schools 

Miscellaneous 


Working 

Agriculture  and  CCC 

Clerical 

Domestic  and  personal 

Semi-professional 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

Trade :•••.■•• 

Transportation  and  communication. 
Miscellaneous 


Wanting  work. 


Miscellaneous 

Moved 

Married 

m 

Deceased 

In  Europe 

Religious  orders. 

At  home 

No  report 


5.885 

1,921 
520 

16 
6 
3 
7 
2 

15 
6 

40 
2 

249 

52 

163 

709 

3 

105 

18 

5 

800 

87 

13 

1 

78 

486 
73 


1 
34 

2,443 
113 
514 
335 

69 
452 
860 

71 

29 

1,217 

304 
112 
44 

16 


2,475 

631 

326 

3 


1.50 
49 
33 


396 

72 

4 

1 

49 

165 

71 

11 


23 

1,373 

113 

1-30 

142 

43 

279 

568 

71 

27 

389 


40 


35 


3,410 

1,290 
194 
13 
6 
3 
6 
2 

15 

2 
40 

2 

99 

3 

130 

709 

3 

58 


404 
15 
9 

29 

321 

2 

14 
2 
1 

11 

1,070 

384 
193 
26 
173 
292 


828 

222 

72 

44 

13 

4 

2 

3 

74 

10 


119 


240 

106 

18 

2 
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BOSTON    PUBLIC    HIGH   SCHOOLS 

CLASS  OF   1938 

FoLLO^v-Up  Study  One  Year  After  Graduation  (Exclusive  of  Graduates  of 

Evening  Colleges  or  Schools) 


H 

Dor- 

East 

n 

CO 

Hyde 

Jamaica 

R08  LIN- 

ROXBURY 

South 

chester 

Boston 

2 
c 
z 

3 

Park 

Plain 

DALE 

Memorial 

Boston 

u 

o 

•-5 

s 

Boj-s 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

298 

643 

155 

207 

690 

493 

126 

196 

107 

199 

465 

244 

133 

261 

432 

392 

123 

199 

73 

266 

18 

42 

235 

159 

26 

87 

22 

82 

172 

48 

29 

144 

126 

145 

17 

52 

38 

38 

6 

6 

120 

24 

16 

4 

9 

18 

27 

22 

12 

27 

85 

26 

4 

^ 

- 

6 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 
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~ 

_ 

_ 

: 

1 
1 

: 

2 

: 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 
1 

: 

1 

~ 

~ 

- 

2 
2 

7 

- 

- 

1 

2 

: 

- 

- 

1 

3 

: 

- 

1 
1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

2 

3 

6 

- 

2 

1 

12 

- 

2 

5 

- 

~ 

1 

1 

2 

7 

- 

2 

18 

20 

2 

1 

62 

12 

4 

6 

9 

7 

12 

5 

6 

20 

15 

8 

9 

5 

— 

6 

— 

22 

- 

3 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

6 

25 

3 

7 

10 

14 

_ 

9 

1 

11 

18 

- 

2 

16 

8 

6 

- 

2 

- 

137 

- 

20 

- 

94 

- 

53 

- 

39 

102 

- 

- 

84 

- 

72 
3 

7 

- 

32 

4 

16 

1 

6 

11 

4 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

10 

5 

4 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

5 

: 

2 

1 
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VOCATIONAL  HIGH  AND  OPPORTUNITY  SCHOOL 
The  establishment  of  a  Vocational  High  and  Opportunity 
School,  to  be  opened  in  September  1939,  and  to  be  conducted 
in  the  Continuation  School  building,  was  authorized  by  the 
School  Committee  in  January  of  that  year. 

Purpose  of  the  School 

To  those  boys  and  girls  who,  through  lack  of  aptitude  or 
interest,  are  unable  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  any  of  the 
established  courses  of  training  for  the  various  fields  of  work, 
this  new  school  presents  an  opportunity  for  occupational  and 
social  adjustment  through  specific  training  for  employment  in 
occupations  below  the  skilled  labor  level. 

Opportunity  will  also  be  provided  for  those  who,  after  having 
dropped  out  of  school  and  gone  to  work,  later  lose  their  jobs 
and  find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  unemployed 
and  who  have  had  no  specific  training  for  any  occupation. 
Circumstances  generally  make  it  impossible  or  impracticable 
for  them  to  reenter  the  regular  school.  The  Vocational  High 
and  Opportunity  School  will  admit  boys  and  girls  of  this  type 
for  short  unit  courses  and  will  permit  them  to  reenter,  as  often 
as  they  may  again  lose  their  jobs,  for  further  training. 

The  school  is  not  planned  to  receive  truants,  disciplinary 
cases,  juvenile  delinquents,  or  the  physically  handicapped. 
It  aims  to  send  to  employers  for  their  unskilled  jobs  trained 
workers  who  have  been  imbued  with  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
spirit  toward  employment;  to  raise  the  educational  standards 
of  the  school  system  as  a  whole  by  helping  to  readjust  pupils 
who  would  otherwise  be  maladjustment  problems  in  the  other 
high  schools;  to  salvage  the  neglected  child  from  an  unsatis- 
factory environment  and  to  help  him  to  become  a  self-supporting 
and  useful  citizen. 

To  achieve  these  aims  the  following  steps  will  be  necessary: 

L  A  survey  of  the  field  of  employment  opportunities 
for  Boston  youths  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  training  units  and  of  a 
complete  course  of  study,  based  upon  the  findings  of  the 
survey. 

3.  Establishment  of  contacts  with  the  various  social 
agencies  and  the  school  departments  of  guidance,  testing, 
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and  attendanoe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  as  muoh 
helpful  information  as  possible  concerning  individual 
pupils. 

Daily  Program  of  the  School 

The  school  day  will  be  six  clock  hours  in  length,  with  eight 
teaching  periods;  four  in  practical  shop  work,  two  in  relatc^d 
work  and  two  in  academic  and  cultural  subjects. 

Certificates  and  Diplomas 

A  certificate  will  be  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  each 
short  unit  course.  Each  pupil  who  thus  accumulates  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  credits  will  be  awarded  a  diploma  upon  his 
completion  of  the  work  of  grade  XII. 


TABULATION    OF   GRADUATES    OF   DAY    INDUSTRIAL   AND 
PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  CLASSES 
1.     BOYS'    DAY    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS,  1938-39 


Department 
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o  o 
o  — 


m   >   0) 
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>  2 
<  = 
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Graduates 
At  Work 


|;3 


O    QJ 


MO 

SP"*  o 
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Airplane 

Automobile 

Bricklaying  (Masonry) .  . 

Cabinet 

Carpentry 

Drafting  (Machine) 

Electrical 

Machine 

Painting  and  Decorating 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Radio 

Sheet  Metal 

Welding 

Totals 


13 

19 

0 

12 

1 

5 

27 

23 

1 

8 

16 

12 

8 

4 


0 

13 

7 

1 

18 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

27 

17 

0 

23 

22 

0 

1 

1 

2 

6 
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0 

16 

15 

0 

12 

7 

1 

7 

6 

0 

.  4 

4 

7 

142 

109 

53.8 
66.7 

100.0 
100.0 

63.0 
95.7 

100.0 
83.3 
93.7 
58.3 
85.7 

100.0 


$15  00 

12  75 

14  07 
20  00 

16  27 
14  46 

14  20 

13  61 

15  57 
13  73 
13  75 


76.8 


$14  47 
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PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  (WEEK-ABOUT)  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS, 

1938^9 


Name  op  Scbool 
AND  Department 
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23 

0 

23 

21 

0 

21 

14 
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14 

16 

0 

16 

53 

0 

53 

23 

0 

23 

12 

0 

12 

162 

0 

162 

Graduates 
at  Work 


o  o 

E  c 


o  oj 

=        C 
Me  § 


Brighton: 

Automobile 

Charlestown : 
Electrical 

Dorchester: 

Cabinet 

East  Boston: 

Machine 

Hyde  Park: 

Machine 

Roxbury  Memorial 
Printing 

South  Boston : 
Sheet  Metal .  .  .  . 

Totals 


19 
13 
12 
12 
52 
19 
12 


139 


82.6 
61.9 
85.7 
75.0 
98.1 
82.5 
100.0 


$16  61 

14  68 

15  81 

12  63 
18  02 

13  00 

16  87 


85.8 


$16  07 


3.     GIRLS'    DAY    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS,  1938-39 


Name  of  School 
AND  Department 

w 

■-  ce  c 
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'S  c 
>  S 
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Graduates 
at  Work 
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Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Catering 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

100.0 

*$16  15 

Dressmaking 

62 

2 

60 

57 

2 

1 

95.0 

12  44 

Millinery 

14 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

100.0 

14  64 

Power  Stitching 

29 

0 

29 

29 

0 

0 

100.0 

9  83 

Totals 

113 

2 

111 

108 

2 

1 

97.2 

$12  29 

♦  Value  of  board  and  room,  or  meals,  has  been  estimated  in  this  figure. 
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GRADUATE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THIRTEEN-YEAR  PERIOD 
l92(»-27—  1938-39 


Graduates  Available 
for  Placement 

Entered  Trade 
Trained  For 

Number 

Per  Cent 

< 

1.     Boys'  Day  Industrial 

1 .344 

806 

60.0 

.?15.37 

Totals 

1,344 

241 
453 
144 
233 
391 
270 
101 

806 

168 
256 
103 
160 
326 
209 
82 

60.0 

69.7 
56.5 
71.5 
68.7 
83.4 
77.4 
81.2 

$15  37 

2.     Boys'  Part-Time  Cooperative 

$16  87 

Charlestown 

15  69 

Dorchester 

East  Boston 

16  14 
14  63 

Hvde  Park 

17  65 

Roxbury 

South  Boston 

12  22 
16  07 

Totals ■ 

1,833 

1,304 

71.1 

$15  94 

Grand  total  for  both  types 

3,177 

2,110 

66.4 

$15  72 

3.     Girls'  Day  Industrial 
Trade  School  for  Girls 

1,198 

808 

67.4 

$10  .50 

Totals 

1,198 

808 

67.4 

$10  50 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Revised  Courses  of  Study 

During  the  last  few  years  the  training  of  boys  in  office 
practice  has  moved  forward  with  increased  momentum,  rapidly 
outgrowing  the  experimental  stages  and  assuming  a  recognized 
position  of  importance.  Machine  instruction  has  progressed 
far  beyond  the  narrow  hmitations  of  a  general  course  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  students  alike.  The  office  practice  course  for 
boys  has  now  been  revised  and  coordinated  in  terms  of  definite 
units  of  instruction  and  specific  standards  of  accomplishment 
to  fit  the  vocational  needs  of  various  types  of  classes.  To 
difi^erentiate  between  the  work  best  suited  for  boys  and  that 
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best  suited  for  girls,  a  closer  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  the 
units  of  instruction,  of  teaching  content,  and  of  methodology- 
was  necessary. 

The  committee  on  revision  represented  boys'  classes  and 
mixed  classes.  A  study  was  made  of  the  present  status  of 
office  practice  instruction  in  many  of  the  best  private  and  public 
schools,  with  particular  reference  to  boys'  classes.  The  course 
of  study  for  boys  was  mimeographed  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys),  given  some  publicity  in  commercial  maga- 
zines, and  distributed,  at  cost  and  upon  written  demand,  to 
practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 

Certificate  Examinations 

The  commercial  examination  known  as  the  National  Clerical 
Ability  Test  was  given  again  this  year  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  National  Office  Managers  Association  and  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers  Association.  Although  Boston  had  only 
a  few  representatives,  the  examinations  were  national  in 
character,  and  given  to  many  thousands  of  pupils.  Boston, 
because  it  has  contributed  so  largely  through  its  teachers  to 
the  formation  of  this  testing  procedure,  is  very  much  inter- 
ested. When  the  certificate  awarded  to  successful  candidates 
becomes  more  generally  recognized  as  a  placement  asset,  Boston 
undoubtedly  will  submit  a  larger  number  of  candidates. 

Standardized  Equipment 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  this  year  toward  further  stand- 
ardization of  the  equipment  in  all  of  the  smaller  high  schools 
having  no  more  than  two  Hundred  pupils  using  office  machines. 
The  machines  were  bought  with  consideration  to  their  teaching 
content.  No  expensive  machines  were  bought.  Smaller 
machines  possessing  the  fundamental  teaching  content  were 
purchased.  Time  allotment  on  each  machine  was  carefully 
equated  and  a  rigid  schedule  of  rotation  was  maintained,  thus 
permitting  a  wider  use  of  the  equipment. 

Future  of  Machine  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools 

Two  distinct  teaching  processes  have  been  kept  in  mind  in 
office  machine  instruction.  One  process  aims  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  machine  and  its  functions  in  the  busi- 
ness office.     The  other  process  aims  to  provide  a  source  of 
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instruction  which  will  develop  a  marketable  operating  skill. 
The  results  achieved  in  this  latter  phase  of  the  work  have  not 
been  fully  satisfactory.  Standards  in  business  have  become 
more  and  more  rigorous  and  competition  with  private  manu- 
factiu'ers'  schools  has  not  been  successfully  met  by  the  public 
high  school.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  an  intensive  course 
comparable  with  that  of  the  manufacturers'  schools  will  be 
given  in  the  fourth  year. 

Our  Standards  Must  be  Raised 

Business  in  general  has  raised  its  standards  of  efficiency  and 
has  demanded  so  much  more  general  background  that  the  high 
school  course  is  vocationally  inadequate  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  its  graduates.  This  means  that  there  must  be  more 
specialization  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  commercial 
courses.  It  brings  up  the  question  of  deferred  vocational 
choice.  Along  with  the  demand  for  a  broader,  fundamental 
background  in  grades  IX  and  X,  pupils  would  be  expected  to 
specialize  almost  exclusively  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  commercially  trained  high  school  graduate  is  immediately 
faced  with  the  task  of  making  good  on  the  job.  His  course  of 
training,  therefore,  should  be  intensive  and  adequate  to  insure 
his  immediate  competency.  Those  pupils  who  are  not  satis- 
factorily equipped  at  the  time  of  graduation  should  have  an 
opportunity  for  further  training  before  entering  into 
employment. 

In  typewriting,  for  example,  some  means  will  have  to  be 
developed  to  raise  our  standards  in  order  to  meet  the  present 
demand  of  business  (at  least  fifty  words  a  minute),  which  exceeds 
our  present  requirements  for  graduation. 

Typewriting  is  just  one  example  of  the  increased  efficiency 
demanded  by  business.  In  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and 
general  necessary  background,  the  standards  are  almost  of 
collegiate  grade. 

General  Commercial  Course 

A  few  years  ago,  with  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C. 
Mellyii  in  charge,  three  high  schools  organized  a  parallel  com- 
mercial course  in  grade  XII,  to  which  students  not  qualified  by 
ability  or  capacity  to  pursue  secretarial  or  accounting  courses 
might  be  transferred.  This  general  commercial  course  is 
mostly  clerical,  consisting  of  arithmetic,  typewriting,  English 
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grammar,  and  office  machines,  with  emphasis  on  filing.  It 
enables  a  student  to  prepare  for  the  civil  service  examination 
for  general  clerk. 

This  general  commercial  course  appears  to  be  a  solution  for 
the  unwise  overcrowding  in  the  shorthand  and  accounting 
courses.  It  opens  up  a  broad  field  of  employment  in  both 
Federal  and  state  civil  service.  It  is  hoped  that  other  high 
schools  will  provide  this  opportunity. 

Opposing  Opinions  as  to  Objectives 

Some  educators  insist  that  commercial  training  should  be 
socialized.  By  this  is  meant  that  commercial  instruction 
should  have  as  its  primary  purpose,  not  the  vocational,  but  the 
social- value  and  personal-use  viewpoint.  The  socializing  and 
personal-use  group  of  commercial  educators  contends  that 
because  such  a  small  percentage  of  bookkeeping  students  ever 
get  jobs  as  bookkeepers,  and  so  few  shorthand  pupils  become 
stenographers,  it  is  better  to  socialize  all  our  commercial 
courses. 

Other  commercial  educators  believe  that  the  course  should  be 
intensified  and  be  strictly  vocational  in  grades  XI  and  XII, 
They  believe  that  employment  in  the  future  will  be  given  only 
to  those  who  have  specialized  definitely  in  one  commercial 
occupation.  It  is  certain  that  the  demands  of  business  are  for 
this  specialized  training.  Many  cities,  accordingly,  now 
postpone  commercial  training  until  grade  XI.  Grades  XI 
and  XII  are  devoted  to  intensive  training  similar  to  that  in 
business  colleges.  The  question  as  to  which  is  the  more 
advisable  for  Boston  might  well  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  headmasters  and  commercial  teachers  for  investigation  and 
report. 

Closer  Contacts  with  Business 

Commercial  teachers  should  use  every  possible  means  of 
forming  closer  contacts  with  business.  Many  of  the  large 
firms  welcome  teachers  and  extend  to  them  oi)portunities  to 
visit  and  to  inspect  their  offices.  It  has  been  found  that  such 
visitations  are  often  very  effective  in  coordinating  classroom 
theory  and  business  practice.  Many  of  our  teachers  make  it  a 
point  to  be  members  of  commercial  organizations  existing  in 
the  city.     This  is  to  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
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Achievement  vs.  Methodology 

A  great  deal  lias  been  accomplished  in  accepting  sounder 
teaching  methods  during  the  last  decade,  but  it  appears  to 
many  commercial  educators  that  this  emphasis  has  probably 
detracted  from  our  achievement  standards.  While  teaching 
methods  arc  important,  such  intensive  concentration  on 
methodology  may  lead  to  the  neglect  of  basic  achievement. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  primary  basic  effort  should 
be  to  have  the  student  attain  vocational  competency,  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  detract  from  this  goal. 

PRIMARY   SUPERVISION 

Guiding  Philosophy 

Supervision  in  the  primary  grades  has  proceeded  in  harmony 
\\'ith  an  accepted  philosophy  which  is  definitely  outlined  in  the 
recently  revised  ^'Courses  of  Study  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III." 
(School  Documents  No.  4,  5,  and  6  —  1936.)  The  supervisors 
aim  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  discriminating  application  of 
this  philosophy  until  they  become  independently  responsible 
for  its  application,  evaluating  all  educational  activities,  ma- 
terials, and  method  in  the  Ught  of  its  basic  principles. 

Focus  of  Activity 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  general  adherence  of  the 
teachers  to  these  basic  principles.  However,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  the  individualization  of  in- 
struction and  to  the  related  remedial  teaching,  which  were 
outlined  as  follows  in  the  revised  courses  of  study: 

Related   Principles. 

Achievement  of  the  foregoing  aim  is  dependent  upon  the  following: 

A.  The  setting  up  for  each  lesson  of  a  related  specific  objective  that 
must  be  definitely  achieved. 

B.  The  recognition  of  the  following  principles  related  to: 

Mastery. 

a.  Subjects  of  study  must  be  presented  with  due  considera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  learning. 

b.  Individual  and  group  differences  in  abiUty  in  each  subject 
must  be  recognized  and  provided  for  through: 

(1)  Flexible  groupings  within  the  class. 

(2)  Variable  requirements  for  different  group  levels, 

(3)  Diagnosis  of  pupil  needs  through  standard  and 
informal  tests. 

(4)  Remedial  measures  applied  at  point  of  individual 
and  group  needs. 
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(5)     Definite   standards   of   achievement   established 
for  the  different  groups  on  the  basis  of  abihty 
levels  and  of  social  background, 
c.     The  standard  set  shall  always  be  the  highest  level  which 
the  individual  child  is  capable  of  attaining.     Achieve- 
ment will  range  from  the  deferred  product  of  the  under- 
privileged  child   to   the  richer  product  possible  to  the 
child  of  greater  natural  endowment  and  of  more  pro- 
ductive social  experiences. 


RemedJal  Teaching 

To  secure  increased  application  of  the  principles  quoted 
above  has  been  and  doubtless  always  will  be  the  center  of  the 
supervisory  activity.  Too  often  these  principles  are  accepted 
in  fact  but  not  in  practice,  as  is  revealed  in  familiar  com- 
plaints such  as  the  following:  "There  are  a  number  of  children 
in  this  class  who  are  'unprepared,'  or  'should  he  demoted,'  or 
'recommended  for  the  Special  Class,'  or  'who  should  he  referred 
to  the  Clinic.'" 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  primary  supervisors  to  change  this 
complaining  attitude  to  a  remedial  one,  through  guidance 
such  as: 

1.  Directing  the  teacher's  attention  to  the  philosophy 
concerning  individualization  of  instruction  as  outlined  in 
the  course  of  study. 

2.  Re-emphasizing  the  fact  that,  even  in  a  class 
selected  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  homogeneous 
grouping,  varying  levels  of  ability  will  be  manifest  among 
the  individuals  and  among  the  several  ability  groups  into 
which  the  class  naturally  separates  for  particular  activities. 

3.  Impressing  the  fact  that  good  teaching  always  makes 
provision  for  individualized  instruction  and  remedial 
teaching. 

4.  Helping  the  teacher  to  analyze  the  specific  cause  of 
individual  or  small  group  needs,  as  revealed  througli 
standard  or  informal  tests,  and  through  direct  observation. 

5.  Recommending  specific  remedial  measures  to  correct 
particular  needs. 

6.  Demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  specific  pro- 
cedures in  the  case  of  individuals  or  groups  whose  defects 
the  teacher  has  considered  doubtful  or  impossible  of 
correction. 
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7.  Suggesting  definite  ways  in  wliich  the  class  may  be 
organized  for  remedial  teaching.     These  inchide: 

a.  Enrichment  for  the  accelerated  group 

b.  Self-help  drill  exercises  for  the  children  in  need  of 
them 

c.  Reteaching,  testing,  and  further  remedial  instruc- 
tion for  the  remedial  group 

8.  Encouraging  the  children  to  keep  "Self-Help 
Books,''  which  impress,  and  provide  for,  their  own  indi- 
vidual needs. 

9.  Impressing  the  value  of  keeping  "Help-Xeeded" 
booklets  in  the  various  fields  of  activity,  in  which  the 
teacher  speedily  records  in  code  the  specific  needs  of 
indi^^dual  children. 

10.  Arranging  not  only  for  flexible  groupings  within 
the  class  but  for  creating  additional  remedial  opportuni- 
ties for  individuals  in  classrooms  other  than  their  own, 
and  for  enlisting  and  guiding  home  cooperation. 

11.  Guiding  the  teacher  in  the  discriminating  selection 
of  educational  materials  and  books  particularly  adapted 
to  individual  or  group  needs  and  interests. 

Increased   Opportunity  for  Remedial  Teaching 

An  increased  opportunity  for  remedial  teaching  was  pro- 
vided in  grade  I  during  the  current  year  through  the  temporary 
ser\'ice  of  those  kindergarten  assistants  who  were  temporarily 
assigned  to  grade  I  because  of  the  reduced  kindergarten  enroll- 
ment occasioned  by  the  increased  age  requirements  recently 
established  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten. 

The  supervisors  were  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents to  make  recommendations  and  to  direct  the  curricular 
activities  of  the  kindergarten  assistants  thus  assigned.  In 
selecting  and  organizing  activities  for  the  teachers  affected,  the 
supervisors  were  guided  by  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Producing  the  richest  possible  yield  to  the  first 
grade  children. 

2.  Capitalizing  the  skills  which  teaching  experience 
had  most  highly  developed  in  each  of  the  affected  teacher 
groups. 

3.  Reducing  the  required  administrative  adjustments 
to  the  minimum. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  above  principles  it  was  recommended 
that  where  practicable  the  released  kindergarten  assistants 
would  assume  responsibility  for  the  objectives  of  the  grade  [ 
course  of  study  in  art,  literature,  nature  study,  health  educa- 
tion, and  music.  The  first  grade  teachers  were  to  stress  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  the  language  arts,  devoting  increased  time 
and  attention  to  remedial  teaching,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
reading. 

As  a  result  of  the  effective  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  the  arrangement  was  productive  of  noteworthy 
outcomes  as  follows : 

1 .  To  the  pupils : 

Improved  learning  conditions  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  enrichment. 

The  salvaging  of  maladjusted  children  from  probable 
retardation  in  grade  I. 

2.  To  the  assigned  kindergarten  assistants: 

Increased  appreciation  of  the  contributions  possible 
to  enrich  the  background  of  grade  I  readiness. 

3.  To  the  grade  I  teachers: 

Temporary  reduction  of  the  teaching  load. 
More  favorable  teaching  conditions. 
Increased  opportunity  for  remedial   teaching  at  the 
point  of  individual  and  group  needs. 

Recommendations 

The  assistance  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  in  grade  I  has 
confirmed  the  primary  supervisors'  belief  (a  belief  which  is 
increasingly  corroborated  by  specialists  in  the  field  of  remedial 
reading),  that  the  most  effective  remedial  teaching  can  be  done 
by  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  She  is  in  a  position  to  be 
familiar  with  all  the  factors  which  combine  to  make  the  child  a 
remedial  case  and  also  to  apply  remedial  measures  as  soon  as 
the  particular  difficulty  appears.  Thus  the  Clinic  may  be 
reserved  for  more  seriously  developed  cases  of  maladjustment. 

The  assistance  of  these  temporarily  assigned  teachers  has 
further  confirmed  the  supervisors'  belief  that  the  classroom 
teacher  can  do  the  most  effective  remedial  teaching  when  the 
class  organization  is  favorable,  particularly  when  the  organiza- 
tion frees  her  for  concentrated  attack  on  individual  or  group 
difficulties. 
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Experience  suggests  that  such  favorable  conditions  might  be 
effected  through  organized  school  library  activities.  These 
would  provide  op[)ortunity  for  enriclnnent  for  the  accelerated 
group  of  readers,  and  opportunity  for  increased  attention  to 
the  remedial  group,  particularly  in  the  field  of  vocabulary 
readiness. 

To  this  end,  consideration  of  the  following  recommendations 
is  suggested  by  the  primary  supervisors: 

1.  The  initiating  of  school  libraries  in  schools  having 
facilities  for  them. 

2.  The  assignment  of  unappointed  teachers  on  a  part- 
time  basis  for  library  activities  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  the  principals. 

3.  The  use  of  the  libraries  by  accelerated  readers  for 
purposes  of  enrichment. 

4.  The  use  of  the  library  period  by  the  classroom  teacher 
for  definite  remedial  teaching  in  the  field  of  reading. 

5.  The  gradual  supplying  of  these  school  libraries  with 
appealing  books,  requisitioned  along  the  usual  lines. 

6.  The  publishing  of  a  list  of  those  books  now  au- 
thorized for  pupil  reference  use,  in  order  that  principals 
and  teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  the  books  now 
available  in  this  field. 

7.  The  appointment  of  an  active  library  committee 
to  recommend  appealing  library  books  which  will  compete 
favorably  with  the  child's  outside  interests  and  reading. 

Prevention  of  Failure 

This  period  of  adjustment  renews  the  supervisors'  faith  that 
the  increased  age  required  for  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
and  grade  I  will  maintain  throughout  the  future,  thereby 
greatly  lessening  the  number  of  children  who  experience  failure 
at  the  outset  of  school  life,  an  experience  which  too  often  in  the 
past  has  resulted  from  the  admission  of  children  to  grade  I 
before  they  had  developed  the  mental  maturity  requisite  for 
success  at  that  level. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  first  learnings  are  the  most 
important  learnings.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  failure  begets  failure  just  as  truly  as  does  success  assure 
success.  Hence,  improved  initial  teaching,  and  increased 
remedial  teaching  at  the  point  of  individual  and  group  needs 
will  continue  to   be  the  major  objective  of  our  supervisory 
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activities  during  the  coming  year.     Our  goal  will  be:    Every 
Teacher  a  Remedial  Teacher! 

ELEMENTARY  SUPERVISION 
General  Administrative  Duties 

Under  this  heading  were  included  the  following:  Recom- 
mendation of  reference  books  prior  to  consideration  of  ti.hem 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents;  membership  on  the  council; 
recommendations  with  regard  to  new  educational  materials 
submitted  by  pubhshers;  recommending  removal  of  books 
from  adopted  lists  because  of  price  or  type  of  subject  matter; 
conferences  with  teachers  during  office  hours;  reorganization  of 
books  displayed  in  the  office  of  the  elementary  supervisors. 
(The  bookcases  now  contain  samples  of  all  the  textbooks  which 
are  considered  desirable  for  use  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.) 

Sup)ervisory  Work  in  the  Schools 

Assistance  was  given  to  the  teachers  through  classroom 
visits,  demonstrations  of  procedures,  talks  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  guidance  in  class  grouping,  in  arranging  the  program, 
in  adapting  various  techniques,  in  using  workbooks,  and  in 
the  making  of  remedial  material.  Recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  principals  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  textbooks  and  educational  material,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  manual  and  practical  arts  classes. 

Reading  Emphasized 

The  supervisors'  efforts  last  year  were  particularly  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  reading  ability  of  the  pupils, 
with  emphasis  upon  training  them  to  get  the  meaning  as  quickly 
and  accurately  as  possible.  Guidance  was  given  to  teachers 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  splendid  outlines  on  reading  which 
have  been  instituted  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C. 
Mellyn.  In  many  classrooms  throughout  the  city  demonstra- 
tions were  given  of  the  various  techniques  for  the  mastery  of 
the  reading  skills  deemed  necessary  for  entrance  to  grade  VII. 

Two  or  more  visits  were  made,  wherever  necessary,  to  newly 
appointed  teachers  or  to  teachers  whose  work  showed  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  newer  trends,  or  an  apathetic  attitude 
toward  them.  The  need  of  adapting  reading  material  to  pupil 
level  and  of  strengthening  definite  reading  skills  imposes  upon 
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the  teacher  a  demand  for  much  more  thoughtful  preparation 
than  some  teachers  are  disposed  to  give  vokmtarily. 

However,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  the  supervisors  to  note 
the  sincere  and  generous  cooperation  of  the  masters  and  teachers 
in  general,  and  to  observe  the  city-wide  improvement  in  teacher 
preparation,  in  classroom  procedure,  and  in  pupil  response  — 
all  greatly  furthered  by  the  type  of  material  ordered  by  the 
ma.sters. 

Survey    of    Needs    for     Improvement    of    Elementary 
Instruction 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  a  survey  started  early  in  the 
year,  guidance  was  given  in  the  integration  of  units  of  work, 
arrangements  were  made  for  loan  exhibits  to  be  transjDorted 
to  schools  from  the  Children's  Museum,  and  talks  were  given 
at  assemblies  by  the  Director  of  the  Young  Explorers'  Club  of 
the  New  England  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

In  order  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  foreign 
contributions,  suggestions  were  given  in  the  use  of  experiences 
of  children  of  various  racial  backgrounds. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Department  consists  of  Dr. 
George  C.  Shattuck,  Chairman,  Professor  ]\Iurray  P.  Horwood, 
Roy  Cushman,  Professor  Claire  E.  Turner,  Doctors  Robert  B. 
Osgood,  Edwin  H.  Place,  Frederic  T.  Lord,  Timothy  Leary, 
Da\dd  L.  Belding,  Richard  M.  Smith,  John  W.  Bartol,  Percy 
R.  Howe,  Charles  H.  Bradford,  and  Miss  Blanche  F.  Dimond. 
The  board  met  several  times  during  the  year,  mostly  at  the 
Public  Latin  School. 

The  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  was  largely  instrumental  in 
formulating  and  administering  the  High  School  Tuberculosis 
Case-Finding  Program.  There  were  also  committees  on  the 
school  luncheon  problem,  the  prevention  of  postural  defects, 
and  the  health  education  program. 

Tuberculosis  Case=Finding  Program 

The  Tuberculosis  Case-Finding  Program  began  in  December 
1938  and  extended  through  June  1939.  This  survey  indi- 
cated that  Boston  high  school  children  were  comparatively 
free  from  tuberculosis.     Of  the  10,202  children  tested,  1,613 
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(only  15.8  per  cent)  were  positive  to  the  Mantoux  test.  This 
low  percentage  of  positives  occasioned  considerable  comment 
as  a  much  larger  percentage  of  positives  was  expected.  State- 
ments have  been  made  by  informed  people  that  the  state 
averages  25  per  cent  positive  to  the  Mantoux  test.  Such  a 
low  percentage  of  positive  tests  in  the  Boston  high  schools 
led  to  the  questioning  of  the  technique  involved.  A  careful 
check-up  by  a  competent  state  speciahst  in  this  work  failed 
to  reveal  any  errors  in  technique. 

The  skin  testing  was  performed  l^y  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  X-raying  was  done 
under  state  supervision,  as  were  also  the  developing  and  read- 
ing of  the  films. 

Other  Communicable  Diseases 

There  was  an  increased  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
during  the  school  year,  especially  in  South  Boston.  Scarlet 
fever  begins  to  assume  a  prominent  place  in  contagious  disease 
incidence  shortly  after  the  Christmas  vacation.  This  is 
possibly  due  to  temporary  redistribution  of  school  children 
by  visits  to  department  stores  during  the  holidays,  when 
intown  Boston  becomes  a  common  nleeting  ground  for  children 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Junior  organiza- 
tions which  meet  after  school  are  also  a  probable  cause  of  the 
spreading  of  scarlet  fever  as  well  as  other  diseases.  This 
year  scarlet  fever  was  unusually  prevalent  among  this  age 
group  of  our  school  children. 

To  combat  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  schools,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  bubblers  and  the  substitution 
of  paper  drinking  cups  seemed  to  have  had  a  distinct  effect. 
Good  medical  inspection  and  school  nursing  again  demonstrated 
their  value  in  minimizing  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

Measles  evidences  a  biennial  occurrence  on  a  large  scale. 
The  1,764  cases  reported  were  indubitably  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  actual  number  of  cases  occurring.  Many 
parents  do  not  call  a  physician  for  this  disease  and  thus  a 
large  number  of  cases  are  not  reported.  The  disease  was  of 
a  mild  nature  and  few  complications  were  noted  on  the  re- 
admission  of  the  children. 

Mumps  (parotitis)  occurred  widely  in  our  schools,  as  ex- 
pected. As  in  the  case  of  measles,  the  1,704  cases  reported 
were  only  a  small  part  of  the  actual  number  of  cases  occurring. 
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This  disease  is  a  troublesome  one  to  school  teachers,  physicians, 
and  nurses,  chie  to  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Many  cases 
are  atypical  and  never  diagnosed,  and  the  family  physician 
frequently  disagrees  with  the  school  doctor's  diagnosis.  The 
child  recovers  cjuickh'  and  while  still  infectious  is  sent  back 
to  school.  Refusal  of  admittance  of  these  pupils  causes 
complications  due  principally  to  the  lack  of  information  about 
the  disease  on  the  part  of  the  pubHc. 

Although  a  child  may  still  be. infectious,  he  is  released  from 
quarantine  early  by  the  Board  of  Health,  principally  in  order 
that  the  child's  general  health  will  not  suffer  from  his  being 
indoors.  The  incubation  period  of  mumps  during  the  past 
year  has  been  almost  universally  eighteen  clays.  This  long 
incubation  period  causes  an  enormous  loss  of  school  time  to 
exposed  immime  children.  Mumps  have  been  extremely  con- 
tagious this  last  year.  Few  exposed  children  escaped  the 
disease. 

Chicken  pox  likewise,  because  of  its  widespread  occurrence, 
has  held  a  high  place  on  the  communicable  disease  register. 
This  disease  also  has  a  long  incubation  period. 

Whooping  cough  is  troublesome  to  diagnose  in  its  early 
stages,  but  it  was  not  so  widespread  in  its  occurrence  as  is 
usual. 

Sixty-three  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia  were  reported,  which 
is  exceedingly  low.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  teachers 
and  the  department  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  Children  with 
temperatures  and  bad  colds  are  excluded  at  once  because  of  the 
danger  involved  in  these  symptoms. 

Only  nine  cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported  and  several  of 
these  were  non-clinical,  being  so-called  bacteriological  cases. 
Two  clinical  cases  occurred  in  one  family.  Neither  of  these 
two  children  had  been  immunized  because  the  parents  did  not 
believe  in  serum  as  a  preventive  of  this  disease. 

No  cases  of  anterior  poliomyelitis  or  of  typhoid  fever  occurred 
during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  reportable  communicable  diseases 
and  the  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  year: 

Number 
Repobtable  Disease  of  Cases 

Anterior  poliomyelitis 0 

Chicken  pox 1,022 

Diphtheria 9 

German  measles 64 
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Reportable  Disease  (continued) 
Influenza 

Lobar  pneumonia  . 
Measles    .... 
Meningitis  (cerebro-spinal) 
Meningitis  (tubercular) 
Mumps    .... 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
Scarlet  fever    . 
Septic  sore  throat 
Trichinosis 
Typhoid  fever 
Whooping  cough 

Total 


Number 
of  Cases 

1 

63 

1,764 

1 

1 

1,704 

6 

603 

8 

1 

0 

453 

5,700 


There    were    10,551    cases    of   ?ion-repor table    communicable 
conditions  or  diseases,  as  follows: 


Number 

Non-Reportable  Condition  or  Disease 

of  Cases 

Pediculosis 

8,890 

Impetigo 

1,182 

Ringworm 

238 

Scabies 

241 

Total 

.      10,551 

Causes  of  Death  Among  School  Children 

Sixty-seven  of  our  school  children  died  during  the  year  — 
seventeen  as  the  result  of  accident,  nine  after  an  appendectomy, 
eight  from  pneumonia,  and  seven  from  a  cardiac  condition. 
The  complete  list  of  causes  and  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  each  are  as  follows: 


Causes 
Accidents : 

Automobile 

Burns 

Drewning 

Fall  . 

Street  car 

Train 
Appendectomy 
Bronchial  asthma 


Number 
of  Deaths 

17 
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Caxj3E3  (Continued) 

Brain  abscess  . 
Brain  tumor    . 
Cardiac    . 
Croup  (lar^^lgeal)  . 
Dermatomyositis    . 
Diabetes  . 
Encephalitis    . 
Intestinal  obstruction 
Kidney  disease 
Meningitis  (tubercular) 
Peritonitis 
Pneumonia 
Rheumatic  fever 
Streptococcus  infection 
Tuberculosis   . 

MUiary 

Pulmonary 

Total 


Number 
of  Deaths 

I 

3 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
8 
4 
2 
I 
1 
1 

67 


Weighing  and  Measuring 

The  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children  in  all  grades  is 
done  semi-annually  (October  and  February).  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  weighed  and  measured  in  the  school 
year  1938-39,  the  number  who  were  found  to  be  ten  per  cent 
or  more  underweight,  and  the  number  who  had  lost  three  pounds 
or  more  since  the  last  previous  weighing: 


Lost  Three 

Number 

Weighed 

Ten  Per  Cent  or 

Pounds  or  More 

and  Measured 

More  Underweight 

Since  Last  Pre- 

vious Weighing 

>■. 

4) 

CS 

ci 

« 

^ 

3 

J 

3 

J2 

3 

jO 

o 

fe 

O 

fe 

O 

b, 

Elementary,  Intermediate,  and 

Special  Schools . 

86,509 

83,449 

8.628 

7,907 

453 

555 

Teachers    College 

and 

High 

Schools 

30,743 

27,811 

2,922 

2,472 

712 

631 

Physical  Examinations 

The  total  number  of  pupils  examined  by  the  department 
during  1938-39  wa;s  121,956.  Of  this  number,  40,989,  or 
practically  one-third  of  the  total,  were  found  to  have  physical 
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defects  of  one  sort  or  another,  more  or  less  serious,  totaling 
51,639.  Following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  examinations  and 
defects,  and  of  their  distribution  among  the  pupils  in  the 
various  types  of  school. 


Physical  Examinations 

c  ^  ^ 

Bt-g 

a 

o 
o 
.a 
o 
X' 

-a 
a 

H 

73 

¥i 

H 

Total 

87,962 
29,911 
58,051 

2,190 

983 

1,207 

31,804 
10,095 
21,709 

121,956 

40,989 

80,967 

*  173 
152 

148 
2,263 
7,974 

640 

705 

415 

3,567 

1,034 

226 

1,176 

9 
4 

3 

29 
168 

39 
37 
119 
263 
92 
25 
56 

20 
59 

175 

287 

1,223 

407 
320 
951 

1,613 

380 

85 

1,013 

202 

215 

Defective  nasal  breathing: 

326 

2,579 

9,365 

Heart: 

1,086 

1,062 

Skin 

1,485 

5,443 

1,506 

336 

2,245 

Totals 

18,473 

844 

6,533 

25,850 

Defective  teeth: 

16,942 
2,350 

551 
4 

5,612 
330 

23,105 

2,684 

Grand  Totals 

37,765 

1,399 

12,475 

51,639 

*  151  Diseases  of  Ear  among  pupils  in  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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Clinic 

Number 

Re 

-Visits 

Eye .  .      .  . 

605 

48 

129 

140 

52 

11 

475 

Ear 

7 

4 

Medical 

94 

0 

Skin 

0 

Totals 

985 

580 

Eye  Clinics 

The  establishment  of  two  P.  W.  A.  Eye  Clinics,  one  located 
at  the  North  End  Health  Unit,  and  one  at  the  South  Boston 
Health  Unit,  has  helped  greatly  in  the  work  of  prescribing 
for  children  who  have  defective  eyesight  which  might  tend  to 
interfere  with  their  education.  All  the  major  and  many  of 
the  minor  hospitals  and  clinics  have  been  generous  to  our 
school  children  in  giving  their  services  free  or  at  little  cost. 

Distribution  of  Milk 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Women's  Civic  Federation  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc.,  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the 
Agnew  Milk  Fund,  400,000  bottles  of  free  milk  were  dis- 
tributed. From  all  reports  received  this  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  health  measure. 

The  number  of  children  who  received  free  or  purchased 
mid-morning  luncheons  was  12,203. 

The  School  Physicians'  Association  has  raised,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  teaching  force,  the  sum  of  $1,200  to  be 
expended  for  free  milk.  To  carry  on  the  distribution  of  free 
milk  throughout  the  school  year  a  much  larger  sum  of  money 
was  required  than  was  available  in  1937-38,  due  largely  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  milk. 

Dental  Work 

Number  of  pupils  having  dental  work  completed    ....  29,549 

Cared  for  by  private  dentists 11,926 

Cared  for  at  clinics 17,623 

Escorted  for  dental  treatment 17,591 

Re-visits 35,893 

Escorted  for  prophylactic  treatment 8,559 

Classroom  toothbrush  drills 4,867 
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Correction     of     Defective     Vision     (Intermediate     and 


7,661 


Elementary  Schools) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 

Examined  by  oculist 

979 

Examined  at  hospital    . 

4,328 

Examined  by  optometrist 

874 

Glasses  advised 

.        .        .        4,675 

Glasses  not  received 

773 

No  change  of  glasses  advised 

.        .        .           711 

Glasses  obtained 

4,587 

Strabismus  cases    .... 

Under  treatment    .        . 

1,130 

Not  under  treatment     . 

117 

Correction    of    Defective    Hearing    (Intermediate 

Elementary  Schools) 

Cases  reported  by  teachers,  after  testing 

Corrected  by  family  physician    . 

48 

Corrected  at  hospital    . 

137 

Under  treatment  by  family  physician 

.        .        .             77 

Under  treatment  at  hosptial 

422 

Total  number  of  cases  treated     . 

1,247 


and 


740 


684 


Nutrition  Groups 

1.     Number,  Location,  and  Attendance 
During    1938-39    there    were    nineteen    nutrition    groups, 
located  in  tiie  following  schools: 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dearborn. 

Franklin. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar. 

Henry  Vane. 

Lawrence. 

Mary  E.  Curley. 

Mather. 

Mayhew. 


Nathan  Hale. 

Norcross. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Plummer. 

Sarah  Greenwood. 

Sherwin. 

Thomas  Gardner. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Winchell. 


The  number  of  pupils  attending  in  June  1939  was  553. 
The  new  admissions  during  the  school  year  totaled  376.  Of 
the  total  number  of  those  who  were  in  attendance  at  some 
time  during  the  year,  376  had  also  been  in  attendance  in 
1937-38. 
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Tuberculosis 

Contacts         .... 

Pulmonary  and  cardiac  disease 

Hilum 

Spine 
Malnutrition  . 

and  underweight    . 

and  cardiac  disease 

and  nephritis  . 

and  defective  tonsils 
Underweight  . 

and  defective  tonsils 
Convalescence 
An.Tmia 

Chorea     ... 
Nephritis 
Nervousness    . 
Diabetes 
Bronchitis 
Orthopedic  defect  . 
Kidney  condition  . 
Asthma    .... 
Defective  tonsils    . 
Cardiac  disease 


Total 


3.     Sources  of  Support 


Family  Welfare  Society 

Public  Welfare 

School  Service 

School  Fund   . 

Part  Payment 

Church 

Salvation  Army 

Red  Cross 

Catholic  Charitable  Bureau 

Provident  Association  . 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children 

Soldiers'  Relief 

Benevolent  Individuals 

West  Roxbury  Catholic  Wo 

Cox  Fund  for  Negroes  . 

Jewish  Welfare 

Social  Service 

Families  .... 

ToUl 


s  Club 


Number  of 
Children 

125 
1 
7 
1 

253 

48 

4 

1 

4 

119 
1 
20 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
23 

630 


Number  of 
Children 

39 

9 

16 

34 

17 

2 

1 

21 

31 

28 

3 

1 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

373 

590 
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4.    Gains  or  Losses  in  Weight 
Average  gain  of  all  classes     .        .     83  pounds. 

Greatest  gain 1  pupil  gained  18  pounds. 

Least  gain 7  pupils  made  no  gain. 

f2  pupils  lost  I  pound. 

12  pupils  lost  J  pound. 


Loss  of  weight 


5.     Average  Number  of  Days  in  Attendance  Per  Pupil 

Days' 
Pupils  Attendance 

73 180-183 


151 
92 
49 
36 
42 
19 
32 
34 
18 

7 
19 

9 
23 
44 

648 


170-180 

160-170 

150-160 

140-150 

130-140 

120-130 

110-120 

100-110 

90-100 

80-  90 

70-  80 

60-  70 

50-  60 

3-  50 


6.     Discharged  from  Groups 
One  hundred  forty-four  pupils  were  discharged  during  the 
school  year.     The  reasons  were  as  follows: 


Allergic  to  certain  foods  served 
Convalescent  cases  recovered 
Disciplinary  problems 
Insufficient  funds 
Parents'  request 
Pupils  refused  to  attend   . 
Too  ill  to  attend  day  school 
Transferred  to  other  schools 

Total 


4 
21 

6 
20 
43 
15 

6 
29 

144 
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Report    of    Expenditures    by    School    Nurses    of    Funds 
Raised  at  the  Bridge  Party  Held  in  October  1938 

Total  amount  of  money  in  fund $2,527  72 

Distributed  through  school  nurses  .        .        $2,384  47 

Distributed  in  high  schools      .        .        .  143  25 

Expenditures  through  school  nurses: 

388  pairs  of  eyeglasses 

1 13  pairs  of  eyeglasses  (part  payment) 

59  pairs  of  eyeglasses  repaired 

77  pairs  of  shoes 

2  pairs  of  shoes  repaired 

13  pairs  of  rubbers    . 

Milk  for  pupils  . 

Straws  for  milk  . 

Food  for  children  in  Rest  and  Nutrition  Groups 

Food  to  families 

Car  fares  for  pupils    . 

Fees  for  tonsilectomies 

Hospital  fees,  dental  fees 

Medication 

X-ray  of  teeth    . 

Glass  eye 

Haircuts 

Derbac  combs 

Toothbrushes 

Clothing 

Taxi  for  sick  children 

Miscellaneous 

Unexpended  balance 

Chapman $12  75 

LongfeUow 24  50 

Patrick  T.  Campbell         ....  18  25 

Samuel  Adams    ......  10  97 

Theodore  Lyman 9  65 

Washington  Irving 3  50 

Trade  School  for  Girls      ....  17  30 

Checks  sent  to  high  schools: 

CharlestoH-n  High  School         ....  $20  00 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls    ...  22  00 

East  Boston  High  School         ....  48  50 

Hyde  Park  High  School 32  00 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls      .  20  75 

$143  25 


$1,583  80 

227  81 

66  46 

156  99 

1  00 

12  49 
6  30 

13  73 
13  16 
16  22 

15  15 
11  00 
23  80 

16  35 
1  00 
8  00 
1  70 

15  09 

1  85 

91  70 

1  45 

2  50 
96  92 


$2,384  47 


Sanitation  of  School  Buildings 

This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
Is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer, 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  heating,  ventilation,  and  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions  in  school  buildings  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  School  Committee, 
as  specified  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  Recommendations 
are  made  with  regard  to  ventilation,  room  temperature, 
heating  systems,  lighting,  accident  prevention  measures,  and 
all  nuisances,  or  potential  causes  of  disease. 


1.  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Among  the  physical  conditions  in  the  school  which  affect 
the  health  of  the  children,  heating  and  ventilation  are  the  most 
important.  Keeping  schools  warm  enough  is  not  a  problem. 
But  keeping  the  room  temperature,  in  schools  without  heat 
control,  from  rising  to  a  degree  at  which  the  children 
show  the  effects  in  flushed  faces,  listlessness,  and  drowsiness, 
requires  constant  watchfulness  and  checking.  The  Rules 
and  Regulations  are  specific  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
proper  temperature  and  adequate  ventilation.  If,  for  instance, 
in  a  school  that  is  heated  entirely  by  direct  heat  (radiation), 
the  thermometer  registers  68°  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  with  the 
windows  closed,  the  temperature  is  right,  but  there  is  no 
ventilation.  In  cases  such  as  this,  it  is  stressed  that  air  must 
be  admitted  through  open  windows,  with  deflectors  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  drafts.  Recommendations  are  made 
accordingly  and  are  followed  up.  The  department  has  also 
recommended  that  a  thermometer,  with  the  68°  Fahrenheit 
mark  clearly  indicated  by  an  arrow  or  other  index,  be  placed 
upon  the  teacher's  desk.  The  reasons  for  this  recommendation 
are:  (1)  that  the  wall  thermometer  is  generally  too  high  above 
the  breathing  plane  of  the  children  when  seated,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  fairly  record  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  their 
level;  (2)  that  a  desk  thermometer  would  make  it  easier  for 
the  teacher,  in  the  midst  of  other  duties,  to  keep  a  constant 
and  accurate  check  on  the  temperature. 

Custodians  of  schools  that  are  provided  with  heat  control 
systems  are  reminded,  whenever  necessary,  that  the  plenum 
fans  are  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  as  well  as  heating  the 
classrooms,  and  should  be  kept  running  according  to  the  rules. 
As  a  result,  classrooms  are  not  overheated  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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2.  Lighting 
Proper  light  in  the  schoolroom  facihtates  the  children's 
performance  of  their  work  and  prevents  eye-strain  and  a 
possible  serious  impairment  of  vision.  To  provide  adequate 
artificial  lighting  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  For 
rooms  which  presented  a  serious  problem  with  regard  to 
admitting  sunlight,  spUt  roller  shades  and  prismatic  glass 
have  been  provided  and  have  proved  most  effective.  Shiny 
blackboards  of  paper  or  composition,  sources  of  eye-strain, 
have  been  replaced  by  slate  blackboards.  Teachers  who 
made  it  a  practice  to  mark  slate  blackboards  with  ink,  which 
produced  shiny  surfaces  that  distorted  chalk  marks  or  made 
them  invisible  from  certain  positions  in  the  room,  have  been 
instructed  to  discontinue  doing  so.  The  brightening  of  walls 
and  ceilings  as  a  result  of  the  W.  P.  A.  painting  projects  has 
greatly  mcreased  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  hundreds  of  rooms 
and  corridors  where  this  work  has  been  completed. 

3.     Modern  Plumbing  Fixtures 
A  great  improvement  has  been  effected  by  installing,  in  many 
of  the  older  buildings,  modern  plumbing  fixtures,  toilet  room 
floors,  and  washing  facilities. 

4.     Proper  Seating 
The  requirements  with  regard  to  the  adjusting  of  desks  and 
chairs,  according  to  the  growth  of  pupils  during  the  year,  are 
carefully  observed  and  adhered  to. 

5.  Cleaning 
Dry  sweeping,  the  use  of  feather  dusters,  and  the  sweeping  of 
classrooms  during  school  hours  are  prohibited.  Oiled  floors, 
moist  sawdu.st  for  sweeping,  moist  cloths  for  cleaning  furniture 
and  chalk  trays,  are  additional  means  toward  maintaining 
proper  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions.  Adequate  flushing 
of  urinals  and  toilet  room  floors,  together  with  the  running  of 
the  venting  exhaust  fans,  are  continually  stressed  by  the 
department. 

6.     Elimination  of  Internal  Heating  Stacks 
Upon  examination  of  the  internal,  indirect  heating  stacks, 
located  principally  in  toilet  rooms,  coal  bins,  and  boiler  rooms, 
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it  was  found  that  the  inside  of  these  ducts,  together  with  the  air 
chambers  through  which  the  cold  air  passed  to  be  warmed,  were 
filthy  with  dust  and  other  foreign  matter.  Furthermore,  in 
some  instances  the  condition  of  the  metal  casings  and  other 
apparatus  around  the  heated  stacks,  through  which  offensive 
odors,  coal  dust,  and  coal  gas  were  seeping  or  filtering  into  the 
air  in  classrooms,  was  sufficient  evidence  that  this  type  of  heat- 
ing was  not  supplying  fresh,  clean  air,  whether  heated  or  un- 
heated.  The  department,  therefore,  requested  approval  of  a 
W.  P.  A.  project  for  the  elimination  of  indirect  heating  stacks 
and  the  installation  of  direct  heating  radiation  in  the  rooms. 
This  substitution  has  now  been  made  in  many  schools. 

7.  School  Yards 
The  W.  P.  A.  surfacing  and  grading  of  approximately  thirty 
school  yards  was  a  very  necessary  work,  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  School  Buildings.  The  former 
surfaces  of  most  of  these  yards  were  dirt  or  fine  gravel.  A  few 
had  good  surfaces,  but  were  inadequate  in  area.  They  were 
extended,  to  provide  more  play  area.  The  agitation  of  the 
dirt  or  gravel  surfaces  by  children  at  play  produced  clouds 
of  dust  in  dry  weather  and  mud  in  wet  weather.  Where  yards 
were  not  properly  graded  and  drained  there  wera  accumulations 
of  ice  or  slush  during  the  winter. 

Health  Education  and  Safety  Education 

The  safety  education  program  and  accomplishments  are 
described  in  the  following  section  of  this  report. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  health  education  program  included 
talks  by  the  supervisor  to  parent-teacher  association  meetings; 
papers  read  before  professional  and  community  gatherings; 
cooperation  with  approved  outside  agencies  working  for  the 
improvement  of  public  health;  teachers'  meetings  and  con- 
ferences; talks,  accompanied  by  films,  slides,  and  projectors, 
to  school  assemblies. 

Through  the  continued  cooperation  of  the  director  of  art 
and  the  supervisor  of  visual  education  and  general  science,  a 
closer  correlation  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  the  making 
of  health  posters  in  the  high  schools,  for  circulation  among  the 
elementary  schools;   the  selection  of  visual  aids  to  health  edu- 
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cation;  the  modification  of  science  units  to  fit  into  the  health 
education  program,  and  the  distribution  of  them  among  the 
intermediate  schools. 

SAFETY   EDUCATION 
Fewer  Fatalities  Among  School  Children  on  the  Streets 

Tlie  death  toll  of  school  children  on  Boston  streets  during 
the  year  1938-39  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  since  the  inau- 
guration of  our  intensive  Safety  Education  program  several 
years  ago.  The  total  number  of  such  fatalities  during  this  past 
year  was  three,  which  was  eight  less  than  the  total  for  1937-38. 

This  record  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
population  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  city's  population, 
and  that  the  number  of  automotive  vehicles  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  The  continuous  safety  teaching  and  training  by 
school  principals  and  teachers,  supplemented  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  pohce  and  engineering  departments,  have  proved 
to  be  an  effective  combining  of  efforts  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  children.  Boston  can  rightly  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  safest  city  for  school  children,  among  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country. 

School  Patrol  Manual 

The  recently  complied  School  Patrol  Manual  was  issued  to  all 
principals  on  the  opening  day  of  school.  Every  elementary 
and  intermediate  school  has  a  Patrol  organized  and  working 
under  the  supervision  of  a  director  chosen  from  the  faculty  by 
the  principal  of  the  school.  Many  complimentary  comments 
on  the  efficiency  of  this  student  safety  organization  have  been 
made  by  business  men,  citizens,  and  newspaper  editors. 

Manual  on  Fire  Drill  Procedures 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  school  year  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  Manual 
on  Fire  Drill  Procedures  as  an  additional  step  toward  ensuring 
in  every  possible  way  the  safety  of  the  pupils. 

Police  Safety  Car 

The  PoHce  Safety  Car,  manned  by  two  selected  officers, 
again  visited  all  the  schools  according  to  a  regular  schedule 
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prepared  by  the  Supervisor  of  Health  Education  and  Safety 
Education.  Every  school  was  visited  at  least  twice.  Safety 
talks  and  demonstrations  were  the  major  part  of  the  program. 
This  year  the  officers  assigned  to  supervise  the  Junior  Pohce 
Corps  also  visited  the  schools,  stressing  safety  as  well  as  other 
subjects  deaUng  with  good  citizenship. 

National   Recognition   of   the    Importance  of  a   Safety 
Program 

The  nation-wide  recognition  of  the  increasing  need  for  safety 
education  in  the  schools  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  school 
superintendents  have  written  for  information  concerning  the 
Boston  method  of  collecting  and  disseminating  accident  data. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  19^0  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  will  be  devoted  to  Safety 
Education. 


Tabulation  of  Pupil  Accidents 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  number  and  the  places 
of  occurrence  of  pupil  accidents  during  previous  years,  the 
accidents  reported  by  masters  during  the  school  year  1938-39 
were  analyzed  and  tabulated.  In  1937-38  there  were  762 
accidents  reported.  Among  them  there  was  one  fatality. 
A  kindergarten  child  was  killed  by  a  motor  vehicle.  In 
1938-39  the  total  number  of  reported  accidents  was  906, 
an  increase  of  144.  As  in  the  previous  year,  one  child  (a 
grade  II  pupil)  was  killed  by  a  motor  vehicle. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  summaries  of  the 
reported  accidents  during  the  past  two  school  years : 


Places  of  Occurrence 

1937-1938 

193S 

-1939 

463 

204 

45 

50 

503 

261 

36 

106 

Totals                                                                            

762 

906 

The  following  is  a  detailed  tabulation  of  accidents  by  places 
of  occurrence  and  by  grades : 
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PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  staff,  three  temporary  women 
teachers  were  assigned  to  intermediate  districts  during  the  year. 
The  department  also  appointed  the  usual  staff  of  teacher 
coaches  to  conduct  athletics  for  boys  in  the  Latin,  day  high, 
and  trade  schools,  and  the  annually  assigned  group  of  super- 
visors and  teachers  of  playgrounds  for  the  playground  season. 

The  work  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  director 
of  the  department  covers  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  activities 
throughout  the  school  year  in  all  grades  of  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  high  schools,  and  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  and  through  the  summer  months  in  the  work 
conducted  on  the  playgrounds. 

Elementary  Schools 

In  elementary  grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  the  activities  con- 
sist of  a  daily  program  of  classroom  exercises,  taught  by  the 
classroom  teacher,  and  a  specially  organized  program  of  work 
for  correction  of  faulty  posture.  A  supplementary  program 
of  games  and  dances  is  offered  and  put  into  effect  wherever 
facilities  and  building  conditions  permit.  These  activities  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  visiting  instructor. 

Organized  games  under  the  supervision  of  teachers  in  the 
school  yard  at  recess  are  conducted  in  several  elementary  school 
districts.  At  present  the  proportion  of  districts  having  or- 
ganized recess  is  small,  but  the  number  is  increasing  year  by 
year.  It  is  recommended  that  this  activity  be  urged  and 
encouraged  in  every  elementary  school  district  in  order  that  it 
may  become  a  city-wide  practice. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  department  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  grades  is  the  inspection  of  seating 
adjustments  in  the  classroom  in  order  that  every  child  may  be 
seated  as  comfortably  and  correctly  as  the  school  furniture 
will  permit. 

Intermediate  Schools 

I.  In  intermediate  schools  having  gymnasium  facilities  girls 
of  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  and  (in  some  districts)  boys  of 
grades  VII  and  VIII,  have  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  program  of  activities  includes  marching, 
gymnastics,  special  corrective  exercises,  dances,  games,  tum- 
bling, and  apparatus. 
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Two  permanent  men  teachers  have  been  appointed,  during 
the  past  year,  to  take  over  the  work  of  teaching  boys  in  grades 
VII  and  VIII  in  several  schools. 

There  are  still  some  districts  in  the  intermediate  group  in 
which  only  some  of  the  pupils  in  grades  VII  and  VIII  are 
assigned  to  the  gymnasium  classes  for  physical  education. 
These  pupils  are  obliged  to  follow  the  old  program  of  fifteen 
minutes  of  classroom  exercises  daily,  conducted  by  the  class- 
room teacher.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  intermediate  grades  participate  in  the 
gymnasium  activities,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  department  that 
this  aim  will  be  achieved  within  the  near  future. 

Boys  of  grade  IX  in  all  intermediate  districts  are  assigned 
to  two  forty-minute  periods  of  military  drill,  each  week,  under 
an  instructor  of  military  drill. 

2.  In  intermediate  schools  having  no  gymnasium  facilities 
all  pupils  in  grades  VII  and  VIII  have  a  daily  fifteen-minute 
period  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  home  rooms,  conducted  by 
the  classroom  teacher. 

Girls  of  grade  IX  have  two  forty-minute  lessons  a  week  in 
any  available  space,  such  as  a  hall  or  a  basement  room,  and 
they  are  taught  by  a  classroom  teacher,  assigned  by  the  prm- 
cipal.  The  boys  of  grade  IX  are  required  to  take  two  forty- 
minute  periods  of  military  drill  weekly  under  an  instructor  of 
military  drill. 

The  department  recommends  that  a  new  procedure  be 
adopted  in  the  teaching  of  physical  education  to  girls  of  grade 
IX  in  this  group  of  intermediate  schools,  and  that  qualified 
teachers  of  physical  education  be  assigned  to  conduct  the 
classes. 

Latin,  Day  High,  and  Trade  Schools 

1.  Girls  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  are  required  to  take  two 
forty-minute  periods  of  physical  education  each  week.  This 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  program  of 
activities  follows  that  offered  in  intermediate  schools,  but 
is  of  a  more  advanced  type. 

There  is  also  a  ten-minute  setting-up  drill,  daily,  which  is 
a  required  allotment  of  the  high  school  program,  and  which  is 
conducted  in  the  classroom  by  pupil  leaders,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  classroom  teacher.     After-school  sports  sessions 
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are  voluntary  and  are  open  to  all  students,  the  schedule  of 
activities  being  dependent  upon  the  facilities  available. 

2.  Boys  in  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  are  required  to  participate 
in  military  drill  for  two  forty-minute  periods  a  week.  School 
companies  are  organized  and  competitive  drills  between  com- 
panies in  individual  schools  are  held  in  the  spring.  From  the 
results  of  these  competitions  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels, 
and  majors  are  selected  to  lead  their  respective  regiments  and 
battalions  in  the  annual  street  parade.  The  parade  was  held 
on  June  6  of  this  year,  with  16,000  school  cadets  marching. 

An  additional  requirement  is  the  ten-minute  daily  setting- 
up  drill  in  the  classroom,  conducted  by  a  pupil  leader,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

3.  After-school  activities  for  boys  now  include  four  major 
sports:  football,  track,  hockey,  and  baseball.  Hockey  is  a 
recent  addition  to  the  list,  having  been  introduced  last  winter. 
These  sports  are  open  to  all  high  school  boys  who  are  able  to 
qualify  under  the  rules  of  student  eligibility.  The  sports 
activities  are  conducted  by  teacher  coaches,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  School  Committee  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
director  of  the  department. 

Interscholastic  games  of  football,  hockey,  and  baseball 
are  arranged  during  the  year  according  to  season,  and  are 
played  as  follows:  football  on  the  National  League  Field; 
hockey  at  the  Boston  Arena;  baseball  on  public  playgrounds 
within  available  distance  of  school  buildings. 

The  track  season  starts  in  December  and  continues 
until  March.  In  January  each  track  team  participates  in  one 
track  meet  a  week,  these  meets  being  held  in  the  101st  Infantry 
Armory.  The  outdoor  track  season  starts  in  May  and  ends  in 
June,  and  has  its  final  meet  at  University  Heights,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Boston  College  authorities. 

The  department  has  issued  rules  covering  the  participation 
of  students  in  sports  events  and  games  as  follows: 

Maximum  number  of  games  per  school  team: 
Football,    8  games  a  season. 
Baseball,  16  games  a  season. 
Hockey,      7  games  a  season. 

Individual  participation  in  trade  events: 

1  field  event        1     ,,        ,       ,         ,•  .       , 
,  }  allowed  each  participant. 
1  running  event  J 
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The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

The  physical  oducation  activities  of  the  Teachers  College 
have  the  same  fundamental  aims  as  those  of  the  high  schools 
and  cover  the  same  general  program.  In  addition,  the  students 
are  taught  how  to  conduct  the  physical  education  activities 
required  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  are 
trained  for  playground  leadership  and  the  organization  of  recess 
activities  in  school  yards. 

Playgrounds 

During  the  summer  of  1939  the  department  opened  and 
supervised  play  activities  in  158  playgrounds,  comprising  104 
school  yards,  42  parks,  and  12  "special"  playgrounds.  About 
400  playground  teachers  were  employed  during  the  season, 
each  playground  being  under  the  supervision  of  two  teachers. 
The  season  was  a  short  one  this  year,  as  it  began  on  June  28 
and  ended  on  August  24. 

The  usual  program  of  games,  both  team  and  individual, 
active  and  quiet,  of  dances  and  of  other  activities,  was  offered. 
The  children  also  made  toys  and  dolls  and  other  articles  for 
distribution  by  the  Red  Cross. 

With  consent  and  approval  of  the  School  Committee  play 
areas  were  established  for  street  play  in  the  crowded  sections 
of  the  city.  When  properly  supervised,  these  play  areas  were 
very  successful. 

New  Courses  in  Physical  Education 

A  new  course  in  physical  education,  covering  the  program  of 
activities  for  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  has  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  It  will  be  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  teachers  before  the  end  of  the 
1938-39  school  year.  A  new  program  of  activities  for  grades 
I,  II,  and  III  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  submitted  for 
approval  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  this  latter  program  of  activities,  the  department  will 
have  compiled  and  issued  four  separate  courses,  covering  all 
grades  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth.  The  courses  have 
been  prepared  by  committees  of  teachers  of  physical  education 
in  the  various  groups,  appointed  by  the  director,  with  the  coop- 
eration and  active  assistance  of  committees  of  classroom 
teachers,  chosen  from  the  grades  concerned. 
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MUSIC 

The  rapt  attention  nowadays  of  hundreds  of  youthful 
audiences  attending  musical  programs  which  would  have 
been  boresome  to  children  of  the  same  age  a  generation  ago 
is  due  largely  to  the  improved  methods  in  music  education,  and 
to  the  music  teachers'  confidence  that  all  children  can  be 
taught  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  music  of  the  highest  type  if 
they  are  subjected  to  proper  training,  guidance,  and  experience. 

Listening  Exf)erience 

Success  in  vocal  or  instrumental  development  is  impossible 
without  a  keen  aural  sense.  A  good  ear  is  vitally  necessary  to 
produce  beauty  of  vocal  tone,  to  maintain  proper  pitch,  and  to 
master  the  many  various  rhythms  found  in  music.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  gi'ades  much  time  is  devoted  to  giving  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  fine  music  played  on  the  radio, 
phonograph,  and  piano.  This  arouses  an  interest  in  music, 
cultivates  taste,  and  develops  listening  power.  The  children 
are  trained  to  recognize  the  various  instruments  by  their  tone 
quality,  to  appreciate  the  beauty  in  combined  instrumental 
effects,  to  understand  the  musical  moods  and  picturization 
in  the  selections,  and  to  detect  and  sense  those  rhythms  already 
familiar  to  them,  through  this  broad  listening  experience. 
Much  of  this  music  is  listened  to  quietly,  but  to  certain  selected 
compositions  pupils  are  invited  to  respond  actively  by  hand 
clapping,  marching,  skipping,  swaying,  and  other  bodily  move- 
ments suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  music.  This  coordinates 
responsive  bodily  movements  with  aural  training  and  develops 
the  rhythmic  sense,  musical  instinct,  alertness  of  mind  and  body, 
and  keener  concentration. 

Concerts,  musicales,  demonstrations,  operettas,  and  other 
musical  performances  taking  place  in  the  schools  offer  addi- 
tional benefits  in  listening  experience.  Of  great  value  in  this 
regard  have  been  the  programs  given  by  professional  and  semi- 
professional  musical  organizations  that  operate  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  other  Federal  agencies.  These 
concerts  bring  to  the  schools  excellent  performances  of  fine 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  contribute  a  valuable  sup- 
plement to  school  music  education.  During  a  two-year  period 
(September  1937  to  June  1939)  101  concerts  by  W.  P.  A. 
units  were  given  in  the  Boston  public  schools  —  27  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  64  in  intermediate  schools,  and  20  in  high  schools. 
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The  Youth  Sj'mphony  Concerts,  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of 
1938,  constituted  one  of  the  most  vahiable  and  uphfting  experi- 
ences ever  offered  to  the  school  children  of  Boston.  Six  con- 
certs of  carefully  selected  programs  were  performed  by  over 
seventy  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed 
by  Wheeler  Beckett,  under  whose  management  the  project 
was  most  efficiently  and  beneficially  conducted.  Masterly 
performances  of  many  of  the  greatest  compositions,  dating 
from  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day,  thrilled 
the  more  than  2,600  children  attending  each  concert.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  programs  to  a  so-called  age 
level.  Works  of  Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  or  Ravel  received 
alike  the  absorbed  attention  of  the  youthful  listeners.  Prior 
to  the  performance  of  each  number,  Mr.  Beckett,  in  a  brief 
statement,  pointed  out  the  salient  points  of  interest  in  the 
instrumentation  and  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  content. 
References  were  frequently  made  to  periodic  developments  in 
the  form,  character,  and  orchestration  of  instrumental  music. 
Similar  information  in  printed  form  was  furnished,  about  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  concert,  to  all  subscribers  at  their 
respective  schools.  This  material  enabled  the  music  teachers 
and  supervisors  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  more  complete 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the  musical  works  on  each 
program. 

The  success  of  this  venture  in  music  education  was  evidenced 
by  the  enthusiastic  reaction  of  the  children  attending  the 
concerts  and  by  the  increased  interest  and  accomplishments 
of  pupils  in  the  school  music  classes,  especially  among  those 
students  who  are  pursuing  the  study  of  instrumental  subjects. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  training  in  music  appreciation  is 
the  preparation  of  the  child  for  the  more  important  and  most 
enjoyable  of  all  phases  of  music  education, —  participation. 

Participation 

Vocal. —  As  soon  as  the  child  enters  school  he  becomes  a 
participant  in  music  through  song  singing,  which  is  the  most 
important  musical  activity  in  early  music  education,  and  which 
provides  the  best  possible  foundation  for  all  phases  of  music 
study. 

Elementary  school  pupils  are  taught  songs  of  many  types, 
ranging  from  unison  songs  of  the  simplest  melodic  and  rhyth- 
mic forms,  learned  by  rote  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  grades, 
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to  the  two-part  and  three-part  songs  of  more  complex  and 
advanced  character  studied  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  from 
school  song  books.  This  wide  range  and  variety  of  music 
contains  nursery  rhymes,  game  and  recreation  songs,  folk  songs, 
nature  songs,  patriotic  and  religious  songs,  and  many  other 
types. 

Good  posture,  sweetness  and  lightness  of  tone,  accuracy  of 
pitch  and  rhythm,  clear  articulation,  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  expressive  interpretation  of  the  text  are  some  of 
the  basic  principles  stressed  in  this  early  vocal  work.  Great 
care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  use  of  material  which  would  over- 
tax the  vocal  range  and  breathing  capacity  of  the  children  in 
these  classes.  Simplicity,  child  interest,  good  taste,  adapta- 
bility to  age  and  grade  are  governing  principles  in  the  selection 
of  material. 

Effective  participation  in  early  song  singing  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  child's  sensitiveness  to  pitch.  Therefore,  the  music 
teachers  are  ever  vigilant  to  detect  those  pupils  who  cannot 
sing  in  tune.  Upon  discovery  of  untuneful  voices,  methods  of 
correction  are  immediately  applied  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
pitch  sense  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  mental  hazard 
which  might  seriously  handicap  the  child  and  prejudice  him 
against  music  for  many  years  to  come.  Cases  which  do  not 
respond  to  corrective  treatment  are  very  rare,  in  fact,  practi- 
cally negligible. 

The  changing  voice  of  boys  at  adolescent  age  is  another 
problem  which  receives  much  attention  in  vocal  development. 
This  is  often  a  period  of  discouragement  to  boys  who  have  done 
well  in  their  music  classes  all  through  the  grades  and  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  confronted  with  difficulty  in  using  their 
singing  voice.  Such  a  situation  requires  resourcefulness  and 
careful  guidance  in  order  to  preserve  the  musical  interest, 
guard  against  vocal  strain,  and  develop  voice  quality  and  pitch 
control  in  the  new  vocal  range.  During  this  period  of  voice 
changing,  the  boy's  interest  in  music  is  maintained  by  emphasiz- 
ing music  theory,  especially  the  study  of  the  bass  clef  (which  is 
introduced  at  the  voice  changing  period),  music  history,  and 
music  appreciation. 

With  the  addition  of  bass  voices  to  the  music  classes,  the 
singing  of  four-part  music  is  introduced  and  it  culminates 
in  the  massed  choral  class  work  in  grades  IX-XII. 
This   massed   singing  of  many  voices  of  different   range    and 
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quality  is  especially  helpful  to  those  pupils  who  have  been  too 
timid  to  participate  freely  in  the  smaller  groups  in  their  former 
classes.  The  availability  of  a  wealth  and  variety  of  fine 
music  in  choral  form  and  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  expres- 
sion and  effect  make  the  choral  class  activities,  when  properly 
conducted,  a  most  stimulating  portion  of  the  high  school  pro- 
gram, and  the  value  of  the  school  assemblies  is  enhanced  by  the 
singing  of  appropriate  selections  by  large  student  choruses. 

Through  membership  in  glee  clubs  and  special  choruses 
which  are  organized  in  grade  VI,  and  occasionally  in  grade  V, 
talented  pupils  receive  special  advantages  in  voice  training, 
musical  knowledge,  and  public  performance.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  are  fine  deportment,  good  voice  quality, 
singing  ability,  and  serious  practice  and  study.  Pupils  meeting 
such  requirements  may  be  said  to  be  the  honor  students  in 
music.  Among  the  benefits  derived  from  glee  club  work  are 
greater  scope  of  musical  knowledge  through  familiarity  with 
much  vocal  music  of  a  very  high  grade,  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  music,  improvement  in  speech,  interpreta- 
tive ability,  and  the  development  of  self-confidence,  poise, 
personality,  and  other  character  traits.  The  glee  club  activi- 
ties include  performance  in  assemblies,  musicals,  operettas, 
parent-teacher  meetings,  and  many  other  school  functions. 
In  addition  to  such  affairs  the  glee  clubs  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  participate  in  civic  celebrations,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  other  out-of-school  programs.  This  experience  in  per- 
formance before  others  is  a  valuable  and  essential  part  of  the 
glee  club  programs,  especially  for  those  who  may  aspire  to 
the  vocal  profession.  Many  successful  concert  and  opera 
singers  of  today  found  their  early  inspiration  in  the  activities 
of  their  school  glee  clubs.  Glee  club  singing  represents  the 
highest  vocal  attainment  in  public  school  music  education. 

Instrumental. —  When  one  witnesses  the  serious  interest 
and  high  accomplishment  in  the  Boston  public  school  instru- 
mental class  work  of  today,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  practically 
no  organized  instrumental  instruction  existed  in  these  same 
schools  before  1925.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  instances  school 
bands  and  orchestras  had  been  organized  and  trained  many 
years  prior  to  this  date  under  the  direction  of  regular  school 
teachers  who  were  endowed  with  musical  talent  and  outstand- 
ing ability  in  teaching  instrumental  music.  These  enterprising 
pioneers  did  remarkable  work  in  their  particular  schools  v/hen 
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one  considers  the  lack  of  advantages  and  equipment  at  that 
time,  and  they  blazed  a  trail  for  those  who  are  today  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  productive  and  cultural  branches  of  music 
education. 

The  instrumental  field  is  a  broad  one,  for  it  embraces  theory, 
notation,  instrumental  technique,  music  history,  music  appre- 
ciation, and  many  other  requisites  to  good  musicianship. 
Therefore,  the  development  of  instrumental  talent  must  begin 
at  the  earliest  possible  age.  It  commences  aurally  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, when  the  children  are  taught  to  listen  attentively 
to  instrumental  selections  on  the  radio,  phonograph,  and  piano. 
It  continues  as  the  children  respond  in  eurythmics  and  in  the 
plajdng  of  simple  rhythmic  instruments  in  the  early  grades. 
This  early  ear  training  and  rhythmic  development  is  followed 
by  the  formation  of  classes  in  simple  instruments,  such  as  the 
fife,  bugle,  and  drum.  Melodic  and  rhythmic  experience  in 
these  classes  arouses  a  keen  interest  in  instruments  and  instru- 
mental music  and  logically  leads  to  study  on  the  string,  wood 
wind,  and  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band.  These 
instrumental  classes  are  taught  by  a  corps  of  twenty  temporary 
instructors,  all  specialists  in  their  particular  lines,  who  have 
been  selected  for  this  work  on  the  basis  of  musical  knowledge, 
technical  skill,  professional  experience,  and  teaching  ability. 
Small  orchestras,  bands,  drum  corps,  and  other  instrumental 
groups  are  now  formed  from  the  instrumental  classes,  and  the 
journey  to  the  promised  land  of  musical  classics  is  begun. 

Through  many  years  of  intensive  research  in  public  school 
music  requirements,  publishers  have  been  enabled  to  furnish 
a  vast  amount  of  classic  material  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  pupils  of  every  age  and  grade.  Through  this  material, 
school  orchestras  and  bands  become  acquainted  with  music's 
richest  melodies  in  simplified  form,  and  in  this  way  good  taste 
and  discriminating  judgment  are  developed  at  an  early  age. 
The  young  instrumentalists  are  given  valuable  experience  in 
public  performance  at  assemblies,  parent-teacher  meetings, 
and  other  school  functions.  Such  experience  is  encouraging 
to  the  performers  and  beneficial  to  the  other  pupils,  many  of 
whom  are  thus  inspired  to  join  the  instrumental  classes. 

Elementary  school  instrumental  units  are  preparatory  for 
the  more  extensive  music  organizations  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  where  instruction  on  instruments  unsuited  for  children 
of  elementary  school  age  is   begun.     The  addition  of  these 
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instrumoiits  creates  new  possibilities  in  combined  instrumental 
effects  and  permits  the  use  of  mucli  new  material.  Orchestra 
and  band  particij)ation  becomes  a  regular  feature  of  the  school 
assemblies  and  thus  the  work  of  these  units  is  brought  to  the 
direct  attention  of  the  entire  student  body,  with  the  result 
that  the  musical  organizations  of  the  schools  are  enjoying  a 
growing  popularity.  Moreover,  the  assignment  of  special 
teachers  to  the  music  classes  in  the  intermediate  schools  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  progress  and  development. 

In  the  high  schools,  because  of  the  limited  variety  of  instru- 
ments, the  possibilities  for  the  study  and  performance  of 
instrumental  music  of  the  highest  standard  are  necessarily 
limited.  However,  additional  opportunities  may  be  secured  by 
membership  in  the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Boston  Public  School  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Boston 
Public  School  Symphony  Band.  These  three  outstanding 
organizations  provide  valuable  and  unusual  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  talented  instrumental  students  attending 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  All  applicants  for  mem- 
bership are  carefully  tested,  and  those  who  are  selected  are 
assigned  to  the  organization  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  organize  these  groups  on  the  basis  of 
complete  instrumentation  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  classic  music  of  all  types  and  periods  may  be  studied 
and  performed. 

Opportunity  for  technical  improvement,  more  extensive 
knowledge  and  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  fine 
instrumental  music,  and  experience  in  public  performance,  are 
some  of  the  rich  rewards  available  to  members  of  these  sym- 
phonic groups.  Music  form,  music  history,  and  study  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  composers  are  also  included  in  the  work. 
Solo  work  is  encouraged  and  assisted  either  by  important 
assignment  in  the  ensemble  or  by  individual  performence  on 
programs.  A  regular  schedule  of  concerts  and  public  appear- 
ances during  the  year  furnishes  a  strong  incentive  for  serious 
study  and  practice.  The  services  of  these  highly  specialized 
groups  are  in  constant  demand  for  school  and  civic  functions, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  among  them  will  select 
music  as  their  chosen  professional  field.  For  these  students  the 
training  and  experience  received  in  these  symphonic  organ- 
izations constitute  a  most  valuable  preparation  for  future 
life  work. 
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Theory  and  Sight  Singing 

The  purpose  of  theoretical  study  in  the  public  schools  is 
twofold:  (1)  To  aid  the  pupil  as  much  as  possible  in  reading 
music;  (2)  To  give  the  pupil  a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  music  through  a  knowledge  of  its  fundamentals. 
Without  an  understanding  of  the  symbols,  the  singer  or  in- 
strumentalist cannot  read  music  and  is  lacking  in  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  accomplishments  for  the  music  student. 
The  advantage  of  sight  singing  over  rote  singing  justifies 
the  devotion  of  much  time  to  its  practice  so  that  the  student 
may  become  familiar  with  a  great  deal  of  music  at  first  hand 
through  its  notation.  Toward  this  goal  the  steps  of  the  young 
music  student  are  directed  as  soon  as  he  is  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  music  symbols  used  in  notation.  In  the  early 
grades  this  training  commences  with  frequent  drilling  in  the 
simplest  of  rhythmic  figures  and  melodic  patterns  and  progresses 
to  a  variety  of  rhythms  and  melodic  forms  in  all  keys,  major 
and  minor.  Solmization,  that  system  which  associates  the 
names  of  the  diatonic  scale  tones  with  certain  degrees  of 
pitch,  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used 
method  of  teaching  sight  reading  in  the  early  grades. 
Careful  training  and  practice  fix  in  the  child's  mind  a  certain 
relative  sense  of  pitch  in  the  scale,  which  is  a  strong  aid  in  the 
reading  of  ordinary  material.  However,  the  child  is  en- 
couraged to  rely  so  much  on  this  medium  that  he  becomes 
over  dependent  on  it  and  in  later  work  seems  to  experience 
difficulty  in  reading  music  and  words  at  sight  without  resorting 
to  the  solmization  process.  Because  of  this  difficulty  some 
rather  successful  experiments  have  been  conducted  which 
aim  to  develop  pitch  judgment  through  the  use  of  figures 
instead  of  scale  syllable  names,  with  the  hope  that  even  this 
means  to  the  end  can  be  dispensed  with  after  its  purpose  has 
been  accomplished. 

Since  sight  reading  requires  a  quick  grasp  of  time  values, 
as  well  as  intervals,  eurythmic  work  has  been  found  to  be 
very  helpful  in  the  development  of  sight  reading  ability. 
Many  music  teachers  in  the  Boston  schools  now  devote  a 
regular  part  of  the  general  music  lesson  to  eurythmic  practice. 
To  be  able  to  read  words  and  music  at  sight  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  makes  available  to  the  singer  or  instrumentalist 
a  wealth  of  musical  literature  which  otherwise  would  be  un- 
intelligible. This  important  consideration  is,  therefore,  the 
subject  of  thoughtful  study  and   careful  experimentation  of 
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music   teachers   and   supervisors,   who    are   doing   everything 
possible  to  expedite  the  mastery  of  this  major  objective. 

Eastern  Music  Educators  Conference 

The  Boston  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Music  Educators  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  March  14-17,  1939, 
and  was  one  of  the  outstanding  educational  events  of  the  year. 
It  was  attended  by  over  two  thousand  music  educators,  com- 
posers, conductors,  authors,  and  others  engaged  in  the  field 
of  music,  from  points  as  far  north  as  Toronto,  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburgh,    and    as    far    south    as    Baltimore.     Registration 
figures  were  the  highest  on  record  for  this  organization,  which 
had  not  convened  in  Boston  since  1921.     All  who  attended 
were    highly    enthusiastic    over    the    fine    musical    programs, 
demonstrations,    clinics,    and    discussions,    which    offered    so 
much   practical  assistance   and    helpful   information  to  those 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  music  teaching  profession. 
The  "Boston  Night"  program  at  Symphony  Hall  on  March 
15  featured  over  1,300  children  in  a  performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions  of  high  standard  before  a  capacity 
audience  composed  largely  of  the  music  educators  who  attended 
the  convention.     A  junior  chorus  of  500  voices  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools,  a  senior  girls'  chorus  of  500  high  school  voices, 
a  high  school  chorus  of  200  boys,  a  symphony  orchestra  number- 
ing 75  pupils  from  the  various  schools,  and  a  symphony  band 
of  80  high  school  boys  entertained  a  most  intellectual  and  highly 
appreciative  audience,  and  ably  demonstrated  the  educational 
accomplishments  in  music  in  the  Boston  public  school  system. 
Practically    every    Boston    intermediate    and    high    school 
was  represented  in  this  event.     The  nature  of  the  concert, 
the    character   of   its   audience,    and    the   necessity   for   out- 
standing     performance,      provided      strong     incentives     for 
superior  effort  and  interest  in  the  school  music  classes  through- 
out the  year.     It  was  clearly  understood  in  the  schools  that 
the  final  selection  of  the  participants  would  be  based  on  the 
merit  of  the  year's  work,  and  in  this  way  the  Boston  Festival 
Concert  served  to  increase  progre&s  and  to  set  higher  standards 
in  the  music  education  work.     The  excellence  of  the  program, 
the  artistic  rendition,  and  the  attitude  and  deportment  of  the 
youthful    performers    (instrumental    and    vocal)    drew    many 
favorable    comments    from    members    of    the    audience    and 
undoubtedly  left  a  most  pleasurable  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  visiting  music  educators. 
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A  musical  program  was  given  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  March  15  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  conference  program.  This  concert  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received. 

The  "Visiting  Day"  program  on  March  14,  which  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  acquainted  the 
visitors  with  certain  progressive  phases  of  music  education 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  An  audience  of  over  200  con- 
ference members  expressed  its  enjoyment  and  approval  of  the 
following  interesting  and  well  performed  features : 

Kindergarten  Demonstration,  by  pupils  of  the  Charles 
C.  Perkins  School. 

Problems  and  Practices  in  First  Grade  Music,  by  pupils 
of  the  Charles  Bulfinch  School. 

Choric  Speaking  Demonstration,  by  pupils  of  the 
Winship  School. 

Kindergarten  Work  in  Song,  Dance,  and  Orchestra, 
by  pupils  of  the  Hancock  School. 

Emotional  Response  in  Classroom  Music,  by  pupils 
of  the  Henry  Lee  Higginson  School. 

Fundamentals  in  Eurythmic  Training,  by  pupils  of  the 
William  Barton  Rogers  School. 

Program  by  Madrigal  Singers  of  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

At  other  meetings  the  following  school,  college,  church, 
community,  and  professional  organizations  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  conference  by  excellent  programs  and  demon- 
strations : 

Boston  College  Glee  Club. 

Brockton  All-City  Elementary  Boys'  Choir. 

Emmanuel  College  Glee  Club. 

Ithaca  (New  York)  College  Choir. 

Medford  High  School  Band. 

New  York  University  School  of  Music  Education  Men's 
Glee  Club. 

Newton  High  School  Glee  Club. 

Perkins  Listitute  for  the  Blind  Chorus. 

Port  Washington  (New  York)  High  School  Band. 

Regis  College  Glee  Club. 

Trenton  (New  Jersey)  State  Teachers  College  Choir. 

Combined  glee  clubs  from  high  schools  of  surrounding 
cities  and  towns. 
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Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following  outstanding 
program  features: 

All  Eastern  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus  concert  by 
high  school  students  of  the  east. 

Concert  by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Orchestra  and  Chorus. 

Demonstration  and  concert  by  parochial  schools  and 
colleges  of  greater  Boston. 

Joint  concert  by  Harvard  University  Glee  Club  and 
Radcliffe  College  Choral  Society. 

Music  Festival  by  pupils  from  rural  schools  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Open  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

These  concerts  brought  to  Boston  from  other  cities  over 
5,000  school  and  college  students  who,  undoubtedly,  derived 
much  pleasure  and  pride  from  participation  in  an  event  of  such 
import  and  magnitude. 

HOUSEHOLD   SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 

Consumer  Education 

During  the  present  school  year,  teachers  of  household  science 
and  arts  have  given  special  consideration,  each  period,  to 
consumer  education  as  related  to  the  lessons  in  foods,  clothing, 
and  home-making.  The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  develop 
in  pupils  an  awareness  of  the  tremendous  power  the  home- 
keeper  exercises  as  a  discriminating  consumer  and  to  emphasize 
the  advantages  of  bujang  with  a  knowledge  of  the  article  to  be 
purchased  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  needs  and 
m£ans  of  the  consumer. 

Consumer  education  begins  in  the  grade  IV  sewing  classes, 
where  pupils  are  trained  to  compare  values  when  purchasing 
needles,  thread,  thimbles,  gingham,  and  other  minor  items, 
and  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  from  these  purchases  by 
learning  to  use  and  to  care  for  them  properly.  In  each  sewing 
lesson  in  grades  V  and  VI,  instruction  is  given  in  some  clothing 
problem  that  the  girls  are  meeting  at  the  time  or  that  they  are 
likely  to  meet  in  the  future. 

In  grades  VII  and  VIII,  all  are  required  to  study  household 
science.  In  these  classes  consumer  education  covers  problems 
relating  to  food  and  household  management.  The  objective 
is  to  train  future  home-makers  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
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by  using  available  income  to  the  best  advantage.  With  this 
point  in  view,  those  phases  of  the  work  which  contribute  most 
to  the  health  and  enduring  satisfaction  of  the  family  are  studied. 

The  Gymnasium  Uniform  —  A  Grade  VI  Project 

The  making  of  a  gymnasium  uniform  was  experimentally 
introduced  as  a  new  sewing  project,  last  January,  in  several 
elementary  schools.  The  uniform  was  made  according  to  the 
standards  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Several 
commercial  manufacturers  designed  patterns,  conforming  to 
the  specifications,  for  a  project  suitable  for  girls  in  the  grade  VI 
sewing  classes. 

The  project  proved  to  be  a  most  successful  one.  It  gave 
the  girls  experience  in  developing  skill  and  at  the  same  time 
it  met  an  economic  need.  The  cost  of  the  material  used  in 
making  the  uniform  is  about  half  that  of  buying  one  ready- 
made. 

In  September,  the  project  was  adopted  as  a  regular  require- 
ment for  all  elementary  schools.  In  the  future,  every  girl 
entering  the  intermediate  schools  will  be  equipped  with  a 
gymnasium  outfit  as  well  as  a  cooking  uniform  made  in  the 
sewing  classes  of  grade  VI. 

New  Course  of  Study  in  Clothing  and  Textiles 

A  new  ''High  School  Course  of  Study  in  Clothing  and  Textiles" 
was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  on  September  21,  1938, 
and  was  printed  as  School  Document  No.  9  —  1938.  The  course 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  high  school  teachers  of 
sewing,  \mder  the  direction  of  the  Director  and  the  Assistant 
Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  defined  in  the  Foreword,  as  follows : 

''The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  clear 
objectives,  by  presenting  definite  projects,  which  should 
result  in  an  educational  enrichment  for  girls  of  varying 
abilities  and  with  different  home  backgrounds. 

"The  teaching  of  clothing  should  emphasize  the 
development  of  power,  rather  than  the  accumulation  of 
information.  In  order  to  make  the  work  practical,  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  training  in  technical  skill,  together 
with  the  development  of  sound  judgment,  which  comes 
from  the  understanding  of  general  principles. 
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"The  training  in  character  building  for  the  preservation 
and  enrichment  of  family  life  should  be  a  fundamental 
aim  of  the  work.  The  ideals  of  honesty,  industry,  thrift, 
and  wholesome  consideration  for  others  should  motivate 
each  lesson  as  the  girls  work  together  in  the  sewing 
classes. 

"Teachers  will  find  many  opportunities  in  this  course 
to  train  pupils  in  the  art  of  living.  Social  relationships 
have  real  value  when  applied  to  situations  that  are  within 
the  pupil's  experience.  A  good  teacher  finds  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  innumerable  opportunities  to  teach 
wholesome  habits  of  conduct  which  will  make  pupils  socially 
acceptable  at  home,  in  school,  and  at  play." 

MANUAL  ARTS 
I.    Fine  Arts  Division 
Having  survived  the  work  and  glory  of  the  Eastern  Arts 
Association  meeting  held  at  Boston  in  April  1938,  the  whole 
di^^sion  turned  its  attention  to  the  promotion  of  the  art  pro- 
gram within  the  Boston  public  schools. 

The  outstanding  needs  of  the  year  were  met  by  the  following 
achievements : 

Revised  Syllabus  in  Art  Education  for  High  Schools 

^^'llile  the  former  outline,  compiled  in  1924,  contained  excel- 
lent statements  of  purpose  and  basic  cpntent  of  art  courses, 
it  was  realized  by  all  concerned  that  progress  demanded  a  new 
syllabus  for  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII. 

The  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Council,  Mr.  Charles  H.  B. 
Morse  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  chose  a  representative 
committee  of  seven  members  to  work  with  the  director  in  com- 
piling the  syllabus.  Miss  May  J.  Duff  of  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  gave  able  and  untiring  leadership  to  the  whole 
project  and  each  member  contributed  his  or  her  special  ideas 
to  the  work.  All  high  school  teachers  and  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  were  invited  to  cooperate  and  to  suggest  im- 
provements in  the  manuscript  before  the  printing.  The  work, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  extensive  cooperation. 

It  was  realized  that  the  course  of  study  must  be  elastic 
enough  to  serve  the  widely  varied  types  of  Boston  public  high 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  be  specific  enough  to  aid  each 
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teacher  in  program  planning  and  classroom  procedure.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  humanize  the  program  by  relating  it  closely 
to  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  pupils. 

The  syllabus  is  printed  and  bound  as  a  loose-leaf  volume  to 
permit  elasticity  of  use  and  economy  in  revision  or  addition  of 
units  from  time  to  time.  This  departure  from  precedent  was 
graciousl}''  permitted  by  the  School  Committee  and  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  art  department. 

The  work  was  organized  in  Units  of  Study  grouped  under  the 
following  three  headings:  Representation,  Design,  and  Art 
Appreciation.  The  Table  of  Contents  shows  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  the  present  program  of  Art  Education  as 
compared  with  the  Drawing  Lessons  of  earlier  years  when  it 
was  assumed  that  the  act  of  drawing  in  itself  would  somehow 
lead  to  the  development  of  taste,  which  has  always  been  the 
stated  aim  of  Art  Education. 

This  syllabus  shows  clearly  the  wealth  of  experience  offered 
to  high  school  pupils  through  Art  Education.  The  talented 
pupil  may  acquire  a  foundation  for  professional  art  school  work. 
The  general  student  may  develop  sufficient  skill  in  drawing  and 
design  to  facilitate  his  studies  in  other  departments  and  to 
satisfy  his  natural  urge  to  use  his  eyes  and  his  mind  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  the  world  of  space  and  color  about  him. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  creative  experience  within  the 
powers  of  every  one  to  enjoy.  Some  creative  experience  is 
essential  to  the  full  appreciation  of  every  art.  In  fact,  edu- 
cation itself  is  measurable  by  the  understanding  and  power 
of  expression  which  it  lends  to  human  life. 

The  generous  emphasis  on  Art  Appreciation  in  grade  IX  and 
high  school  programs  is  in  harmony  wuth  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment in  this  direction.  New  York  state  and  New  York  City 
have  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  Art  Appreciation  as  a  com- 
pulsory course  in  all  high  schools.  Boston  should  require  at 
least  two  periods  a  week  for  one  high  school  year.  No  one  is 
born  with  good  taste.  It  must  be  cultivated.  No  high  school 
pupil  should  graduate  without  some  knowledge  of  his  rich  art 
heritage,  not  only  in  literature  but  in  buildings,  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  other  space  arts. 

It  is  well  said  that  the  next  frontier  of  America  has  to  do  with 
artistic  taste  and  culture.  Education  cannot  rightly  treat  art 
as  a  "minor"  subject  when  almost  every  other  institution  of 
American  life  is  recognizing  art  as  of  major  importance. 
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The  syllabus  itself  is  recommended  as  a  source  of  information 
to  all  who  wish  to  know  our  philosophy  of  art  and  its  rich 
possibilities  for  practical  and  cultural  education. 

Revised   Syllabus   in   Art   Education   for  Grades   IV,   V, 
and  VI 

This  revision  was  undertaken  because  the  edition  printed 
in  1934  was  exhausted.  The  supervisory  staff  of  nine  as- 
sistants worked  in  three  committees  and  completed  the  revi- 
sion by  the  end  of  June.  The  basic  character  of  the  work  was 
unchanged,  but  much  was  done  to  clarify  and  simjilify  prob- 
lems in  view  of  classroom  experience  and  suggestions  by  teachers 
of  these  grades. 

It  gives  us  some  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  purchase  of 
the  Boston  syllabi  by  art  educators  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  one  reason  for  the  exhaustion  of  each  edition.  The 
course  is  recognized  as  a  significant,  well  organized  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Exhibits  of  Boston  Public  School  Art  Work 

As  a  result  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  exhibition  of 
work  done  in  the  Boston  public  schools  there  were  several 
requests  for  exhibits  in  other  cities.  The  school  systems  of 
New  Bedford,  Salem,  Wellesley,  and  Winchester  held  exhibits 
of  Boston  public  school  work.  A  special  exhibit  was  selected 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  show  creative  phases  of 
work.  The  East  Boston  Social  Center  borrowed  a  representa- 
tive group  of  mounted  drawings. 

A  progressive  series  of  four  exhibits  was  shown  in  the  Garden 
Lounge  of  the  Women's  City  Club  of  Boston.  The  lively, 
colorful  designs  and  pictures  from  grades  I-XII,  inclusive, 
caused  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  creative  character  of  public 
school  work. 

Art  Week  in  Boston 

Art  Week  in  Boston  was  celebrated  during  the  first  week  of 
November,  in  conjunction  with  National  Art  Week,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Artists.  An  exhibition  of  creative  art  work  by  Boston  public 
school  teachers  w^as  held  in  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company  gal- 
leries. The  public  and  the  teachers  themselves  were  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  quantity  and  good  quality  of  the  work  pro- 
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duced  in  the  leisure  time  of  those  who  teach  the  arts.  It  is 
planned  to  give  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  and  teachers'  work 
on  alternate  years. 

Exercises  in  the  schools  were,  of  course,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  week's  celebration. 

The  Art  Scholarship  Class 

The  Art  Scholarship  Class  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
formerly  called  the  Vocational  Art  Class,  continues  to  produce 
distinguished  work  by  the  pupils  who  pass  the  required  tests 
for  admission.  The  increasing  desire  to  attend  this  class 
suggests  an  urgent  need  for  a  more  secure  and  permanent 
organization.  The  results  warrant  increased  support  for  this 
phase  of  Art  Education. 

Federal  and  W.  P.  A.  Art  Projects 

The  Federal  Art  Project  is  constantly  increasing  the  number 
of  original  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  in  the  schools. 

The  W.  P.  A.  project,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Adrian 
Eckberg,  conducted  in  a  shop  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the 
Public  Latin  School,  continues  to  discover  and  restore  paint- 
ings and  prints  of  unsuspected  value.  Since  January  1935, 
when  this  work  was  first  undertaken,  over  five  thousand  items 
in  some  sixty  schools  and  in  the  art  department  have  been 
renovated  and  rehung.  In  fifty-one  schools  the  work  has  been 
completed,  except  that  in  several  of  them  some  further 
rearrangement  may  be  desirable.  Many  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, engravings,  and  etchings  by  eminent  artists  have  been 
put  into  good  condition,  after  years  of  neglect.  About  fifteen 
per  cent  of  them  were  found  in  cellars  or  in  storerooms.  In 
many  cases  the  glass  was  broken  and  the  frames  were  worthless. 
After  renovation  and  reframing,  pictures  which  had  been  hang- 
ing for  years  in  classrooms,  corridors,  and  assembly  halls  were 
rehung  with  stronger  hooks  and  wiring  that  would  provide 
the  proper  degree  of  security. 

Mr.  Eckberg,  in  directing  the  work,  has  adhered  to  a  high 
standard  of  artistic  taste  and  workmanship,  and  his  assistants 
have  been  selected  for  ability,  training,  and  the  personal  quali- 
ties requisite  for  work  in  the  school  atmosphere. 

Evidence  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  work  is  presented 
in  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  an  oil  portrait  before  and 
after  renovation.  It  is  the  portrait  of  the  Reverend  Dexter  S. 
King,  by  C.  W.  Pease,  an  eminent  artist  of  Providence,  Rhode 
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Island,  during  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee from  1863  to  1869  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Horace  IMann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
This  old  and  valuable  portrait  was  found  in  a  storage  room  at 
the  school. 

Among  the  more  than  three  hundred  school  buildings,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  remain  about  one  hundred  fifty  which 
contain  pictures  worthy  of  renovation  and  rehanging.  As  the 
work  of  proper  selection  and  arrangement  progresses,  its  artistic 
and  educational  value  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

Department's  Recommendations  for  Improvement 

a.  There  should  be  a  small  exhibition  gallery  in  every  high 
and  intermediate  school  where  circulating  exhibits  of  original 
paintings,  prints,  and  craft  work  could  be  shown.  To  be  most 
effective  this  should  adjoin  the  library  in  order  that  the  whole 
school  could  have  access  to  exhibits. 

6.  Transportation  should  be  provided  for  safe  transfer  of 
exhibits  from  school  to  school.  Both  art  and  science  exhibits 
might  well  be  organized  in  an  educational  museum  to  serve  all 
levels  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Such  service  could  also 
facilitate  the  use  of  loan  exhibits  from  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  other  museums  in  the  city. 

c.  Creative  art  should  be  available  to  all  who  elect  it  in 
every  high  school,  including  the  two  Latin  schools  and  the 
two  trade  schools. 

d.  Art  Appreciation  should  be  required  for  at  least  two 
periods  a  week  for  all  pupils  in  grade  IX  and  for  one  year  in 
high  school,  possibly  grade  X.  With  prepared  work  and  full 
credit,  pupils  would  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  on 
which  to  base  electives  in  grades  XI  and  XII. 

e.  The  Art  Scholarship  Class  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
should  be  organized  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  Experience 
has  proved  the  desirability  of  this  work.  At  present  only 
one  teacher  is  employed  by  the  School  Committee.  Volunteers 
are  secured  from  year  to  year  to  help  in  instructing  over  seventy 
of  the  most  talented  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  school  system, 
but  the  organization  seems  very  precarious.  There  should 
be  at  least  two  paid  helpers  with  art  school  training  to  carry 
on  the  work  with  some  assurance  of  permanence  and  pro- 
gression. 
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/.  Much  has  been  done  toward  providing  adequate  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  Much  remains  to  be  done  toward 
enrichment  of  illustrative  material  to  lend  more  substance  to 
school  studies.  More  contacts  with  real  things,  and  more 
experience  with  objects  of  beauty,  will  lend  meaning  to  words 
used  to  symbolize  ideas  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  may  never 
have  been  formed  in  the  city  child's  mind. 

2.  Mechanic  Arts  Division 
This  division  lost  one  assistant  director  through  retirement 
in  June  1938.  The  vacancy  has  not  been  filled.  In  order 
to  maintain  adequate  supervision,  the  assignment  of  super- 
visory duties  to  foremen,  and  the  districting  of  the  city  so 
that  all  schools  shall  be  covered,  is  being  done  experimentally. 
There  is  every  indication  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  visits 
of  the  foremen  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers.  The  foremen 
are  giving  no  ratings,  but  they  are  required  to  send  to  the 
associate  director,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  division,  a  report 
of  each  visit. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 

The  Training  School  prepares  teachers  for  service  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
most  of  the  academic  subjects  are  taught  by  professors  from 
that  institution.  Beginning  with  September  1939,  the  Train- 
ing School  students  will  go  to  the  college  for  such  instruction, 
thus  eliminating  travel  and  loss  of  time  for  the  professors 
concerned. 

Admissions  to  the  Training  School  are  made  only  upon 
examination  and  are  limited  in  number,  with  the  result  that 
a  high  standard  of  accomplishment  can  be  maintained. 
The  lowest  average  grade  for  the  class  of  1939  was  814,  on  a 
basis  of  900.  There  were  nine  graduates.  The  number  of 
permanent  appointments  each  year  usually  ranges  from  three 
to  five,  and  temporary  employment  is  given  to  a  substantial 
number  of  graduates.  There  are  seventeen  on  the  eligible 
list  at  the  present  time.  Of  these,  two  are  teaching  outside 
of  Boston  in  permanent  positions,  two  are  employed  in  industry 
and  refuse  temporary  appointments,  and  the  others  are  placed 
as  either  temporary  or  substitute  teachers  in  Boston.  On 
the  prior  list  there  are  sixteen,  three  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
teaching  outside  of  Boston.     Seven  of  the  remainder  are  either 
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temporary  or  substitute  teachers  in  Boston.  Of  the  nine 
graduates  in  June  1939,  some  will  receive  occasional  substitute 
work  in  Boston,  but  since  all  graduates  must  have  a  year's 
teaching  experience  before  they  may  take  the  Boston  exam- 
inations, and  since  there  is  no  provision  in  Boston  for  the 
employment  of  shopmen  cadets  they  will  have  to  obtain 
their  year's  experience  outside. 

High  Schools 

Despite  the  decrease  in  school  population,  the  cooperative 
industrial  classes  are  filled  to  capacity.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  classes  is  limited  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  total  annual  enrollment  averages 
about  870  boys.  The  mechanic  arts  classes  show  a  very 
decided  increase.  The  enrollment  as  of  October  1,  1936, 
1937,  and  1938  was  810,  1,091,  and  1,131,  respectively.  From 
present  indications,  almost  every  school  will  have  to  establish 
waiting  lists  in  September  1939,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Vocational  High  and  Oppor- 
tunity School  will  in  any  way  affect  the  number  in  these 
classes.  The  mortality  in  them  is  greater,  however,  than  in 
the  cooperative  industrial  classes.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys 
entering  the  mechanic  arts  classes  are  anxious  to  leave  school 
and  are,  therefore,  hard  to  interest  in  the  shop  work. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mechanic  arts  course  should  aim  at  general 
education  and  tryout  rather  than  at  vocational  education,  the 
associate  director  in  charge  of  the  work  is  of  the  opinion  that 
meaiLs  should  be  found  for  giving  a  variety  of  tryout  coursas 
and  that  this  could  be  done,  in  most  schools,  by  establishing 
in  at  least  one  shop  two  activities  which  would  differ  from  the 
activities  of  the  present  shops.  He  recommends  that  such  a 
room  should  be  run  not  as  a  general  shop  but  as  two  units  in 
one  room,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  operation  at  the  Roslin- 
dale  High  School,  which  is  equipped  for  four  activities  run  as 
separate  units.  The  pupils  then  could  be  candidates  for 
supervised  placement,  as  are  those  in  the  cooperative  courses. 
This  change  of  program  would  mean  additional  teachers  and 
equipment,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  additional  cost  w^ould 
be  covered  by  the  state  aid  which  would  become  available  for 
such  courses. 

With  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  steady  employment  of 
boys  who  have  taken  the  cooperative  courses,  there  has  been 
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practically  no  change.  In  1937-38  the  average  number  of  cer- 
tificate holders  placed  was  139.  During  the  past  year  the 
average  was  138.  In  part-time  placement  during  1937-38  the 
average  number  was  93.     During  1938-39  it  dropped  to  75. 

The  experimental  course  in  upholstery,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  and  is  financed 
by  funds  available  under  the  George-Deen  Act,  is  proving 
popular  and  satisfactory.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  work 
done  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  placements  in  employ- 
ment warrant  the  recommendation  that  this  course  be  made 
permanent. 

In  the  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School  the  enrollment  this  year  was  167,  which  has  been  about 
the  average  for  several  years.  For  fifteen  years  it  has  had 
the  largest  enrollment  of  any  high  school  agricultural  course  in 
the  state,  and  for  ten  years  the  second  largest  in  the  country, 
under  government  aid.  It  has  received  the  active  cooperation 
of  school  principals  in  the  improvement  of  school  grounds, 
and  it  has  given  advice,  plans,  and  guidance  to  pupils  engaged 
in  these  projects.  Also,  there  has  been  effective  cooperation 
with  local  clubs,  notably  the  Kiwanis  Club,  which  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  developing 
community  interests  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  In  con- 
junction with  this  club,  a  fall  garden  show  was  held  in  the  school 
gymnasium. 

As  in  previous  years,  many  of  the  graduates  will  pursue 
their  studies  further  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  the 
Stockbridge  School.  Several  former  graduates  have  taken 
intensive  courses  in  botany  and  are  making  enviable  reputa- 
tions in  this  field.  Four  have  recently  received  their  doctorates. 

Elementary  and  Intermediate  SchooJs 

Cardboard  construction  in  grade  IV  and  elementary  book- 
binding in  grade  V  are  being  carried  on  as  heretofore.  This 
work  is  conducted  by  the  grade  teachers,  under  the  supervision 
of  two  departmental  assistants,  one  appointed  and  one  assigned. 

For  the  work  in  modeling  in  grade  V  of  boys'  schools,  there  is 
one  full-time  modeling  teacher  and  one  part-time.  As  clay 
modeling  is  definitely  on  the  ''art  side"  of  the  work  of  the 
department,  the  supervision  of  these  classes  is  assumed  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Division. 

The  total  number  of  shop  periods  (1^  to  2  hours  in  length) 
was  2,076  during  the  pa.st  year.     They  covered  the  needs  of 
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1,100  classes,  taught  by  157  teachers,  of  whom  146  were  perma- 
nent and  11  temporary.  With  the  progressive  decrease  in 
school  popuhition,  the  past  few  years  have  shown  a  rather 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  boys  taking  shopwork.  In 
1938-39  the  number  was  about  11^  per  cent  less  than  for 
1937-38.     Most  of  this  decrease  was  in  manual  training,  minor. 

The  proportionate  loss  in  the  mechanic  arts  classes  (manual 
training,  major)  was  only  about  two-thirds  as  great.  In  grade 
VI  the  work  is  largely  confined  to  woodworking.  Other  shop- 
work  is  attempted  only  in  a  school  which  is  large  enough  to 
support  two  full-time  teachers  or  in  a  school  which  also  has 
classes  above  the  sixth. 

In  the  intermediate  schools,  the  new  system  of  organiza- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  dropping  of  a  few  classes  throughout 
the  system.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  that  instead  of 
having  smaller  classes,  which  was  anticipated  as  a  possibility, 
larger  classes  for  each  teacher  are  resulting. 

Home  and  School  Gardening 

Home  and  school  gardening,  because  of  a  greatly  curtailed 
budget  allowance,  has  of  necessity  been  largely  restricted  to  the 
maintenance  of  existing  school  gardens.  One  new  garden  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Morrison  Estate  has  been  established  for  the 
children  of  that  congested  district.  School-supervised  home 
gardening  is  now  carried  on  only  in  the  Jamaica  Plain,  Roslindale, 
and  West  Roxbury  districts,  where  the  local  Kiwanis  clubs  have 
given  considerable  financial  assistance  and  have  encouraged 
the  pupils  of  these  sections  of  the  city  to  exhibit  their  garden 
products  at  local  Kiwanis  exhibits. 

MODERN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 
New  Courses  of  Study  in  French  and  Spanish 

In  January  1939,  the  new  courses  of  study  for  French  and 
Spanish  were  distributed  to  every  teacher  of  these  languages 
in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The  courses  were  prepared 
by  committees  composed  of  high  and  intermediate  school 
teachers,  chosen  for  their  experience  and  pedagogic  skill. 
The  committees  were  headed  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. Studies  were  made  of  syllabi  from  other  cities, 
of  textbooks  and  methods,  and  of  articles  published  in  edu- 
cational reviews.  Current  trends  were  carefully  noted,  with  a 
view  to  the  modernizing  of  our  methods  of  teaching  the 
languages. 
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Some  of  the  teachers  were  rather  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
old  system  of  grammar  rules;  of  learning  verbs  by  tenses  and 
moods,  without  practical  application;  and  of  general  transla- 
tion into  English.  The  committees  were  aware  that  it  would 
take  time  to  induce  these  teachers  to  change  their  viewpoint 
and  come  to  realize  that  the  pupil  should  be  furnished  with  a 
useful  tool  for  the  needs  of  life.  With  this  idea  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  the  committees  produced 
simple  and  practical  courses  in  which  the  pupils  are  first  taught 
to  express  themselves  by  using  common  words  in  easy  sentences. 
The  oral  teaching  is  based  on  the  things  that  we  see,  touch, 
and  do,  in  everyday  life.  On  this  foundation  of  interest  and 
utility  is  built  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years. 

The  main  objection  coming  from  the  dissenting  teachers — 
a  true  and  reasonable  objection  —  was  that  the  College  En- 
trance Board  Examinations  require  extended  reading,  the 
teaching  of  formal  grammar,  translation  of  quite  difficult 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry,  often  quite  obscure  except  to 
very  advanced  students.  These  teachers  of  secondary  schools 
claim  that  they  are  judged  by  the  number  of  their  pupils  able 
to  pass  this  highly  technical  examination.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  College  Board  continues  to  require  such 
a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  the  sort  of  reading  that  should 
be  done  in  the  colleges.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  this  technical  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages 
has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  the  colleges. 

The  committees  that  formulated  our  new  syllabi  in  French 
and  Spanish  believe  that  they  are  on  the  right  path  in  simplify- 
ing the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years;  in  freeing  these 
crucial  years,  which  decide  whether  the  student  will  go  on  with 
the  study,  from  the  multitude  of  rules  and  exceptions,  rarely 
used  verb  forms,  idioms  seldom  needed;  in  substituting  instead 
the  human  and  useful  side  of  the  language,  easier  to  learn  and 
remember. 

To  sum  up,  the  aim  of  the  new  courses  of  study  is  for  pupils 
to  be  able,  within  the  scope  of  the  teaching, 

(1)  To  understand  the  spoken  and  printed  word. 

(2)  To   express   simple   thoughts   in   simple  language 
about  everyday  life. 

;   I        (3)     To   know   the  geography   of   the   country  whose 
. .     language  they  are  studying. 
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(4)  To  be  acquainted  with  the  main  facts  of  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  people. 

(5)  To  sing  the  songs  and  to  learn  some  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  country. 

Educational  Value  of  Foreign  Language  Instruction 

We  are  told  by  the  utilitarians  that  the  one  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  value  of  a  subject  is  the  use  to  which  it 
will  be  put  after  the  school  years  are  over.  But  no  system  of 
vocational  guidance  has  yet  been  devised,  or  ever  will  be  de- 
vised, which  will  be  able  to  forecast  what  a  person  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  in  later  years.  Moreover,  life  is  composed  of  other 
things  besides  the  earning  of  a  living.  ^^  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.^'  The  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language,  besides 
enriching  the  lives  of  our  future  citizens,  may  well  be  of  definite 
and  practical  advantage  to  them,  due  to  the  cultural  and 
balanced  training  which  they  have' received  in  school. 


Statistics 

The  following  shows  the  total  enrollment  in  each  of  the 
modern  foreign  languages  taught  in  the  Boston  public  schools — 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  —  for  each  of  the  past 
five  school  years: 


French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

1934  35: 

11,309 
7,866 

2,163 
215 

628 
564 

3,517 
1,464 

17,617 

10,109 

1935-36: 

High  School                                  

Intermediate 

19,175 

11,082 
7,669 

2,378 

2,064 
236 

1,192 

700 
fiOO 

4,981 

3,443 
1,428 

27,726 

17,289 
9.933 

1936-37: 

18,751 

10,740 
7,805 

2,300 

1,963 
243 

1,.300 

820 
550 

4,871 

3,815 
1.419 

27.222 
17,338 

10,017 

1937-38: 

18,545 

10,273 
7,801 

2,206 

1,842 
246 

1,370 

857 
532 

5,234 

3,319 
1,153 

27.355 
16.291 

9  732 

1938  39: 

High  School 
Intermediate 

18,074 

10,1.39 
7.974 

2,088 

1,799 
141 

1,.389 

928 
475 

4,472 

3,428 
1,012 

26,023 

16,294 
9.602 

18,113 

1,940 

1,403 

4.440 

25,896 

Of  the  four  languages,  Italian  is  the  only  one  showing  an 
increased  enrollment  —  from  a  total  of  1,192  in  1934-35  to  a 
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total  of  1,403  in  1938-39,  which  was  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 18  per  cent.  The  approximate  decrease  in  French 
was  5  per  cent;  in  German  18  per  cent;  in  Spanish  8  per  cent. 
However,  the  total  decreased  enrollment  in  these  three  sub-, 
jects  was  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  general 
school  population  during  the  past  five  years. 

PENMANSHIP 
Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Penmanship  is  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  standard  of  instruction  in  a  uniform  system 
of  handwriting  throughout  all  grades.  The  plan  of  instruction 
aims  to  produce  well-controlled  power  in  all  written  work, 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  speed,  and  with  correct  posture. 
Written  work  is  intended  to  be  read  and  it  is  worthless  if 
illegible.  The  department,  therefore,  is  requesting  teachers 
not  to  sacrifice  letter  forms  for  speed. 

In  the  first  two  grades  the  emphasis  is  placed  exclusively 
upon  form  and  posture.  In  grade  III  the  same  forms  are 
taught,  but  the  emphasis  is  upon  correct  penholding,  with  the 
beginning  of  free  arm,  muscular  movement.  Instruction  con- 
tinues through  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  with 
specific  requirements  for  each  successive  grade.  Formal 
instruction  in  the  high  schools  is  given  to  only  the  pupils  in 
the  commercial  course. 

Tests 

The  pupils  of  grades  I,  II,  and  III  are  given  a  written 
examination  in  June,  each  year,  and  the  papers  are  examined 
by  the  assistant  director  of  the  department.  In  October  and 
in  June,  progress  tests  are  given  the  pupils  of  grades  IV,  V, 
VI,  and  of  the  intermediate  grades.  To  help  these  pupils 
measure  their  progress  through  the  year,  ^'Gradient  Payers" 
are  written  every  eight  weeks  and  are  rated  by  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers. 

Certificates  to  Intermediate  and  High  School  Pupils 

In  the  intermediate  and  high  schools,  certificates  are  awarded 
for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  required  number  of  drills. 
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The  number  of  certificates  aw.arded  in  each  of  the  pa«t  six 
years  was  as  follows: 


Number  of 

School  Year 

Certificates 

1933=34      .... 

2,340 

1934-35      .... 

2,817 

1935-36      .... 

2,868 

1936-37      .... 

2,603 

1937-38      .... 

3,258 

1938=39      .... 

3,276 

Penmanship  Instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston 

Sophomores  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
are  required  to  acquire  the  handwriting  proficiency  which  they 
will  need  to  possess  as  teachers.  The  seniors  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject.  A  Penmanship  Cer- 
tificate is  awarded  at  graduation  to  each  student  who  has 
met  the  requirements  for  it.  The  number  awarded  in  June 
1939  was  137. 

Instruction  of  Teachers  Entering  from  Outside  Sources 

On  each  Wednesday  afternoon,  from  four  to  five  o'clock, 
assistants  in  the  department  give  special  instruction  to  those 
teachers  who  have  recently  entered  the  service  from  outside 
Boston  and  who  need  instruction  and  practice  in  order  to  meet 
the  department's  requirements  for  qualification  in  handwriting. 


MERCHANDISING 

During  the  school  year  1938-39,  there  were  1,247  girls  and 
1,498  boys  registered  in  merchandising,  which  is  taught  in 
fifteen  high  schools  —  in  four  as  a  one-year  course  and  in  eleven 
as  a  two-year  course.  In  the  classes  for  girls  the  emphasis 
is  on  Retailing,  while  in  the  classes  for  boys  Retailing,  Outside 
Selling,  and  Advertising  receive  about  equal  attention. 

Courses  Adjusted  to  Changed  Conditions 

The  change  in  employment  conditions  during  the  past  four 
years  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  adjustments  in  the  courses. 
So  many  older  and  experienced  salespeople  have  been  available 
for  employment  in  the  retail  stores  that  recent  high  school 
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graduates  and  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  have  been  forced 
to  accept  junior  jobs.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary 
to  give  much  greater  attention  to  training  cashiers,  examiners, 
stock  boys,  stock  girls,  and  markers.  This  training  is,  of 
course,  always  supplemented  by  other  basic  training  for  Retail- 
ing, which  will  aid  toward  promotion. 

Furthermore,  the  change  in  the  demands  of  the  buying 
public  has  brought  about  a  change  in  the  emphasis  in  our 
instruction.  The  public  has  become  more  "merchandise 
conscious"  and  better  informed  about  merchandise  than  for- 
merly. This  has  made  it  necessary  that  salespeople  be  better 
informed  concerning  the  quality,  care,  and  use  of  the  mer- 
chandise they  are  selling.  The  greatest  service  that  the  courses 
of  instruction  can  render  to  the  pupils,  the  public,  and  the 
merchants  is  in  giving  these  future  salespeople  a  generous 
amount  of  merchandise  information. 

Placement 

Because  the  employment  office  is  crowded  with  applicants, 
the  amount  of  available  practice  work  at  special  sales  has  been 
limited.  However,  932  students  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  practical  experience  during  a  part  or  all  of  the  month  of 
December  1938,  and  their  earnings  amounted  to  nearly  $22,000, 
which  was  about  half  -as  much  as  the  earnings  of  students  dur- 
ing the  December  of  1929. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  few  cities  which  has  continued  its 
cooperative  store-practice  work  without  interruption  during  the 
depression.  The  cooperative  courses  at  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  and  at  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  Retail  Trade  Board  agreement 
with  only  a  slight  reduction  in  numbers.  Fifty-seven  of  these 
girls,  who  had  had  one  year  of  practical  experience  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  in  the  stores,  were  graduated  in  June  1939.  On 
October  1,  1939,  49  of  these  graduates  (86  per  cent)  were  still 
employed  in  the  stores  where  they  had  received  their  part-time 
training. 

Federal  Funds  for  Salaries  of  Teachers 

The  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  has  made  Federal  funds 
available  for  reimbursement  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  cooperative 
classes  in  the  field  of  distribution     Our  two  cooperative  pro- 
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grams  have  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  we  are  now  receiving  reimbursement  of  the  salaries  of  the 
commercial  coordinator,  the  two  teachers  of  merchandising, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  related  subjects  of  English,  economics, 
and  art. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 
In  1938-39  there  was  an  enrollment  of  about  2,300  special 
class  pupils,  in  55  districts.     There  are  still   11    elementary 
districts  in  which  there  is  no  special  class. 

Certificates  of  Accomplishment 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  department  to  have  the  pupils 
remain  in  school  until  they  reach  sixteen  years  of  age.  For 
that  reason  Certificates  of  Accomplishment  are  given  in  the 
centers  to  those  pupils  who  remain  until  they  reach  this  age. 
Last  June  146  certificates  were  granted  —  47  to  girls  and  99  to 
boys  —  the  largest  number  granted  in  any  one  year,  to  date. 

Testing  for  Admission 

Pupil  testing  as  a  basis  for  placement  in  special  classes  has 
been  slowed  up  during  the  last  two  years.  Five  master's  assist- 
ants in  the  department  were  assigned  for  emergency  examina- 
tions, but  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  special  classes 
are  still  to  be  given  the  psychometric  tests.  Last  year  362 
examinations  were  given  and  of  that  number  33  children  were 
too  low  grade  mentally  (less  than  five  years)  to  be  admitted 
to  a  special  class.  These  children  will  be  retested  annually 
and  when  they  have  reached  the  mental  age  of  five  years 
will  be  admitted  to  a  special  class  provided  they  can  profit 
by  public  school  instruction. 

Hand  Work 

Hand  work  is  the  most  important  activity  for  the  older  boys 
and  girls.  The  children  in  the  special  class  centers  receive 
a  sufiicient  amount  of  this  work,  but  there  are  many  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  not,  for  some 
good  reason,  been  sent  to  a  center.  In  order  that  they  too 
may  have  some  of  this  valuable  training,  they  are  given  instruc- 
tion in  the  shops  and  household  arts  classes  wherever  the  grade 
instructor's    quota    permits.     Because    hand    work    for    the 
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younger  children  is  also  important,  one  of  the  shop  instructors 
assigned  to  the  department  gives  half  a  day  each  week  to  the 
teachers  of  the  individual  special  classes. 

Training  of  Teachers 

On  the  eligible  list  for  permanent  appointment  to  the  Special 
Class  Department  are  18  candidates,  15  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Special  Class  Training  Course  conducted  at  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Director  of 
Special  Classes  has  cooperated  by  lecturing  regularly  at  the 
college  on  the  theory  and  problems  of  special  class  education 
and  by  supervising  the  practice  teaching  of  the  group.  This  is 
in  addition  to  her  supervision  of  appointed  teachers,  in  the 
performance  of  which  duty  during  the  past  year  she  made  475 
visits.  At  her  monthly  meetings  with  the  teachers,  guest 
speakers  have  contributed  either  inspirationally  or  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  to  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  These  speakers 
are  paid  by  the  Special  Class  Teachers  Club. 

Reading  List 

A  committee  of  special  class  teachers  appointed  two  years 
ago  has  prepared  a  reading  Hst  (1)  of  books  on  the  authorized 
list  and  (2)  of  unauthorized  books  which  will  be  most  helpful 
in  teaching  the  slow-learning  child  to  read.  The  list  is  now  in 
the  printer's  hands  and  is  being  financed  by  the  Special  Class 
Teachers  Club.  We  beheve  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  should  be  especially  valuable  to  new  teachers, 
as  no  grade  lists  are  entirely  satisfactory  for  special  class  use. 

Follow=up 

The  follow-up  worker  has  her  office  in  the  Lucy  Stone  Special 
Class  Center,  where  are  filed  complete  records  of  8,000  pupils 
who  have  been  in  the  special  classes.  These  records  give  a 
brief  outline  of  family  and  environmental  background  and  a 
full  school  history  with  yearly  summaries  by  the  teachers. 
The  records  would  make  it  possible  for  studies  on  various 
aspects  of  retardation  to  be  made,  but  the  whole  subject  is  so 
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delicate  that  it  has  never  seemed  wise  to  make  sucli  a  study. 
A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  follow-up  worker  follows: 


Report  of  Follow-Up  Worker  of  Special  Classes,  School  Year 

1938-39 

Totjil  number  of  referrals : 

New  cases 86 

Old  cases 21 


School  visits 

Home  visits 

Referred  to  social  agencies 
Conferences  with  workers  of  agencies    . 
Telephone  interviews  (January  to  June) 
Social  workers  on  personal  interviews    . 


107 

28 

88 

9 

32 

192 

6 


SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 

During  1938-39,  speech  improvement  classes  were  held  in 
thirty-nine  schools,  including  high,  intermediate,  elementary, 
and  special  schools,  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of 
pupils  conveniently. 


Statistics  for  1938=39 


Registration         .... 
Average  membership 
Average  attendance    . 
Number  of  classes 
Membership  at  end  of  school  year 
Sources  of  candidates 

A.     Boston  public  schools 

a.     Elementary  schools 
h.     Intermediate  schools 
c.     High  schools 
Special  schools 
Teachers  College 


4,793 
3,817 
3,559 
190 
3,606 


B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 


d. 

e. 

Home 

Places  of  employinent    .... 

Special  students 

Private  school  and  residents  of  Boston 
Non-residents 


3,260 

752 

620 

60 

1 


13 
1 
] 

74 
27 


The  total  (4,793)  includes  235  duphcate  registrations.  The 
number  of  individual  registrants  was  4,558.  Of  these,  1,506 
were  new  admissions. 

The  accommodations  used  were  as  follows:  20  classrooms 
(13  full  time  and  7  part  time);  1  assembly  hall;  1  small  office; 
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2  libraries;  1  teachers'  cafeteria;  1  music  room;  1  small  library 
conference  room;  2  basement  rooms;  1  sewing  room;  1  nurse's 
room. 

Selection  of  Pupils 

The  pupils  are  selected  by  the  speech  correction  teacher, 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  principal,  school  nurse,  and  parent. 
The  speech  disorders  for  which  remedial  measures  are  given 
are:  Stuttering,  backward  speech,  infantile  speech,  lisping, 
cleft  palate,  mutism,  hard-of-hearing  speech,  aphonia,  aphasia, 
and  voice  disorders.  Speech  corrective  work  is  also  provided 
for  those  children  whose  defects  are  due  to  malformation  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  cleft  palate,  tongue-tie,  or  other  physical 
causes. 

Organization  of  the  Work 

In  the  organization  and  placement  of  the  classes,  the  need 
of  the  system  as  a  whole  for  speech  work  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  location  of  the  classes  is  changed  from  time 
to  time  as  the  need  changes.  Each  full-time  appointed  perma- 
nent speech  assistant  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  each  full- 
time  speech  center,  or  in  a  series  of  different  schools,  the 
organization  of  which  amounts  to  that  required  in  a  full-time 
center.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  the 
least  possible  amount  of  travel  on  the  part  of  any  pupil. 

In  order  that  each  pupil  may  more  readily  form  social 
contacts  with  the  group  as  a  whole,  it  is  best  not  to  segregate 
the  pupil  with  defective  speech  from  the  pupils  in  the  regular 
classroom,  except  for  his  special  work.  In  most  schools,  the 
speech  correction  teacher  meets  the  children  in  need  of  help 
twice  each  week.  The  pupils  are  taught  individually  or  in 
small  groups.  The  length  of  the  class  period  varies  from 
forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  classroom 
teacher  works  closely  with  the  special  teacher  in  following  out 
directions  and  suggestions  which  will  assist  the  child  in  over- 
coming his  speech  handicap.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  in  the 
speech  correction  classes  are  invited  to  visit  the  school  in  order 
that  there  may  be  closer  cooperation  with  the  home. 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  helps  to  further  the 
work  of  the  speech  improvement  classes  by  giving  physical 
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examinations  to  the  pupiLs  who  are  enrolk^d  in  these  classes. 
The  school  "nurses  make  home  calls  in  cases  where  a  serious 
physical  condition  seems  to  be  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
speech  defect.  Clinics  in  several  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city 
are  also  available  for  medical  treatment. 

As  the  speech  development  and  correction  work  progresses 
and  as  the  teachers  and  parents  acquire  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  tj^pes  of  speech  defects,  and  the  possibilities  for  their 
treatment,  many  cases,  which  under  different  conditions 
would  become  habitual,  are  detected  in  early  stages  and 
remedied. 

Each  individual  in  the  speech  correction  classes  may  choose 
his  own  type  of  practical  work.  For  example,  special  class 
boys  choose  radio  speaking.  In  correlation  with  this  choice, 
they  construct  radio  sets  by  which  the  practice  period  becomes 
a  real  program.  Little  children  like  simple  dramatics,  im- 
personations, and  story  telling.  Elementary  groups  like 
reading,  simple  discussions,  contests,  and  simple  platform 
programs.  The  high  school  groups  prefer  advanced  oratorical 
contests,  debates,  advanced  dramatics,  and  public  speaking. 

The  speech  correction  work  has  been  successful  because  the 
speech  teachers  have  correlated  different  forms  of  speech 
activity  with  different  degrees  of  speech  proficiency.  Pupils 
are  not  recommended  for  discharge  until  their  correction  has 
been  determined  by  several  tests  and  a  final  discharge  merited. 

During  the  school  year  1938-39  our  high  school  speech 
correction  program  was  planned  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  body  of  material  and  a  form  of  training  fundamental  to 
all  speaking;  that  training  in  dramatics,  debating,  public 
speaking,  pubhc  reading,  and  story  telling,  when  used  as 
laboratory  projects,  will  result  in  the  improvement  of  private 
speaking.  Defects  in  "face-to-face"  conversation  are  the 
most  difficult  to  correct. 

Since  students  should  be  made  to  feel  responsible  for  the 
improvement  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  class,  criticisms  and 
suggestions  were  offered  by  students  at  some  recitations.  This 
procedure  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  training  in 
good  conversation. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  correlation  with  speech  cor- 
rection was  the  program  which  was  presented  on  May  17, 
1939,  by  pupils  of  ''The  Boston  Trade  School  Speech  Center." 
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The  participants  wrote  their  own  scripts  and  brouglit  all  their 
own  equipment.     The  program  was  as  follows : 

Introduction:  "Hobbies." 


Hobby. 


Defects  Improved 
or  Corrected. 


1.  Sport  cuttings. 

2.  Pigeon  raising. 

3.  Model  airplanes. 

4.  Coin  collecting. 

5.  Study  of  air-conditioning. 

6.  Photography. 

7.  Stamp  collecting. 

8.  Variations  on  our  theme. 

9.  Study  of  early  printers. 

10.  Radio. 

1 1 .  Stamp  collecting. 

12.  Dog  raising. 

13.  Drawing. 

14.  Radio. 

15.  Model  airplane  building. 

16.  Stamp  collecting. 

17.  Model  airplanes. 

18.  Magic. 


Stuttering  and  lisping. 

• 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering,  dialectal  speech. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering. 

Cluttering  and  lisping. 

Stuttering. 

Dialectal  speech. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering,  dialectal  speech. 

Lisping. 

Stuttering  and  lisping. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering. 

Stuttering. 

Cluttering. 


Selection  of  Teachers 

Not  every  teacher  is  fitted  by  nature  or  temperament  to 
teach  handicapped  children.  The  teachers  must  possess  good 
judgment,  poise,  enthusiasm,  and  an  attitude  of  patient,  con- 
structive sympathy  toward  their  pupils.  The  pupils  must  be 
helped  to  realize  that  they  may  succeed  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
caps and  that  their  improvement  and  happiness  depend  largely 
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uix)n  their  own  efforts.     They  must  have  equaUty  of  oppor- 
tunity which  is  their  right. 

In  Boston,  teachers  of  the  speech  improvement  classes  have 
been  selected  primarily  because  of  their  experience  as  regular 
grade  teachers,  their  interest  in  the  new  work  of  speech  cor- 
rection, and  their  desire  to  continue  their  special  study  of 
correction  during  their  period  of  service.  They  are  required 
to  take  special  training  by  observation  and  practice  in  the 
speech  improvement  classes  for  one  year,  after  which  they  are 
recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  assistant,  speech 
improvement  classes.  Many  courses  have  been  offered  in 
college  summer  sessions  and  in  university  extension  work. 


HOME   INSTRUCTION   OF  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

Beginnings  and  Growth 

Home  instruction  for  crippled  children  was  begun  in  Boston 
in  February  1931  with  5  teachers  and  35  pupils.  Some  weeks 
later  the  School  Committee  extended  the  scope  of  the  work 
by  making  provision  for  the  instruction  of  all  physically  handi- 
capped children  who  could  not  attend  school.  This  additional 
service  occasioned  a  rapid  growth  in  the  department.  In  the 
school  year  1938-39  there  were  74  full-time  teachers  and  4 
part-time  teachers  employed  to  instruct  975  pupils  in  their 
homes  or  in  such  institutions  as  the  Children's  Hospital,  the 
Floating  Hospital,  and  the  Home  for  Incurables. 

Results 

The  home  instruction  of  these  pupils  has  resulted  in  the 
graduation  or  promotion,  yearly,  of  some  800  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  have  lost  the  school  year  or  would  have  had 
no  school  training.  In  June  1939,  9  pupils  were  graduated 
from  senior  high  schools,  38  from  intermediate  schools,  and 
6  from  eight-grade  elementary  schools.  Some  of  the.se  pupils 
are  so  badly  crippled  that  they  have  never  attended  any 
school. 

Although  each  child  is  given  only  three  hours  of  home  in- 
struction in  a  week,  the  individual  instruction  from  a  sym- 
pathetic,  considerate  teacher  and  the  time   which  the  child 
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can  devote  to  the  assigned  work  enable  him  to  progress  so 
rapidly  that  he  can  do  the  required  school  work  of  his  grade. 
Many  pupils  of  better  than  average  mentality  succeed  in  doing 
three  years'  work  in  two.  One  twelve-year-old  girl,  who  had 
never  had  any  school  work  of  any  kind,  learned  to  read  in  two 
weeks  with  a  home  teacher.  The  great  drawback  to  all  this 
work  is,  of  course,  the  child's  lack  of  social  contacts. 

The  parents  of  these  children  appreciate  this  service  so 
much  that  in  many  cases  they  are  loathe  to  have  the  children 
return  to  school  when  the  doctor  so  recommends,  and  often 
the  parents  of  children  who  are  not  keeping  up  to  grade  in 
school  request  home  teachers  for  their  "nervous"  children. 
To  meet  this  contingency,  the  department  has  ruled  that  no 
child  is  to  be  given  home  instruction  without  a  doctor's  cer- 
tificate stating  that  the  child  must  be  out  of  school  for  at 
least  three  months.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Boston 
School  Committee  provides  for  the  home  instruction  of  parochial 
as  well  as  public  school  children. 

Many  of  the  children  are  cardiac  patients  because  of  the 
great  number  of  rheumatic  fever  cases.  Other  children  suffer 
from  the  after  effects  of  infantile  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
osteomyelitis.  All  of  these  are  long  term  cases,  since  the 
invalidism  will  probably  persist  throughout  most  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  of  the  child.  One  girl,  almost  completely 
paralyzed  since  birth,  unable  to  walk,  with  a  bad  speech  defect, 
and  able  to  use  only  one  finger,  began  work  with  a  home 
teacher  seven  years  ago.  She  was  graduated  from  high  school 
this  June  with  honors,  having  done  all  her  home  assignments 
on  the  typewriter,  using  only  one  finger.  The  parents  of  such 
a  girl  cannot  praise  highly  enough  the  help  thus  given  to  a 
girl  with  an  apparently  hopeless  future.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  she,  in  turn,  may  be  able  to  teach 
and  assist  girls  who  are  as  crippled  as  she. 

A  girl  who  had  lived  on  a  remote  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
until  she  was  fourteen  years  old  and  had  never  attended  school 
because  of  a  crippled  condition  resulting  from  arthritis,  was 
brought  to  Boston  four  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  one  of 
the  social  agencies  and  was  placed  in  an  institution  where 
there  is  a  teacher  of  physically  handicapped  children.  The 
girl  is  now  able  to  walk,  has  completed  the  intermediate  school 
course,  and  is  doing  high  school  work. 
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A  thirteen-ycar-old  South  Boston  girl  had  never  attended 
school  because  of  a  severe  cardiac  condition.  A  homo  teacher 
taught  her  to  read  in  two  weeks.  .  Even  if  this  child  be  taught 
nothing  else,  the  love  of  reading  which  she  has  developed  will 
enrich  her  life. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a  girl,  now  twonty-one 
years  of  age,  whose  home  instruction  began  eight  years  ago, 
when  this  work  was  first  begun.  She  had  been  refused  admis- 
sion to  public  school  and  parochial  school  because  of  epilepsy 
and  a  supposed  mental  condition.  Under  a  home  teacher,  she 
has  since  finished  the  work  of  the  first  eight  grades. 

A  Dorchester  boy,  the  victim  of  a  progressive  bone  disease 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  walk  after  he  was  about 
ten  years  old,  has  received  a  high  school  diploma,  for  which 
he  qualified  by  study  under  a  home  teacher.  He  is  now  doing 
post-graduate  work  in  typewriting  and  stenography  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  open  a  real  estate  office. 

An  honor  student  at  a  private  school  was  operated  on  for  a 
brain  tumor  and  became  unable  to  coordinate  physically,  but 
she  continued  her  studies,  under  a  home  teacher.  She  received 
a  diploma,  last  year,  from  the  Girls'  High  School  after  passing 
oral  examinations  with  higher  marks  than  were  achieved  by 
any  of  the  regular  graduates. 

An  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  had  always  been  considered 
deaf  and  dumb  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment by  a  social  agency  and  has  since  been  receiving  home 
instruction.  He  is  learning  to  read  and  write  and  speak,  his 
dumbness  having  been  due  to  lack  of  use  of  the  throat  muscles. 
He  is  a  bright  boy  and  he  dehghts  in  the  fact  that  he  is  looked 
upon  with  great  interest  and  admiration  in  the  district  where  he 
resides. 

In  the  Children's  Hospital  the  physicians  were  handicapped 
because  parents  did  not  want  to  send  their  children  for  long 
term  observation  or  operations  during  the  school  year.  With 
the  introduction  of  two  teachers  into  the  hospital  this  difficulty 
no  longer  exists.  The  mother  and  father  of  a  Httle  girl  who 
is  being  treated  at  the  hospital  have  come  from  their  home  in 
Albany  every  week  to  see  her.  They  are  keeping  her  in  the 
hospital,  not  alone  for  the  wonderful  medical  care  that  she  is 
receiving,  but  because  she  would  be  heartbroken  if  taken 
away.  Although  she  is  but  seven  years  of  age  she  has  finished 
the  work  of  grade  IV. 
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The  cases  cited  are  but  a  few  among  the  many  that  might 
be  mentioned,  if  space  permitted,  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  work  of  salvage,  among  unfortunate  children. 


Cooperation  of  Doctors,  Nurses,  and  Schools 

The  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  institutions  are  highly  in 
favor  of  this  instruction,  rating  it  next  to  medical  care  and 
declaring  that  mental  development  is  necessary  for  physical 
improvement.  All  work  is  done  at  the  request  of  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  doctors,  and  the  teachers  have  conferences 
with  the  nurses  and  give  talks  to  the  doctors. 

The  success  of  this  department  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  close  cooperation  and  help  of  the  schools.  The 
home  teacher  asks  for  and  receives  books,  supplies,  courses 
of  study,  and  examinations,  which  are  returned  to  the  school 
and  credited.  Although  this  might  be  a  "sympathetic" 
department  no  concessions  are  asked  and  the  child  does  all 
the  work  of  his  grade.  The  teacher's  report  of  the  work 
assigned  and  accomplished  is  invariably  accepted  by  the 
principal.  The  pupils  who  return  to  school  after  a  period  of 
home  instruction  keep  up  with  their  grades  and  in  many  cases 
are  honor  students. 

SUPERVISION   OF  ATTENDANCE 

Since  there  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  the  law  relating 
to  and  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  the  supervisors  of  attendance, 
no  new  procedures  were  inaugurated  during  the  year. 

The  principal  work  of  the  supervisors  is  carried  on  through 
contacts  with  the  homes.  The  vigilance  and  interest  of  the 
classroom  teachers  in  referrmg  cases  for  investigation,  and  the 
master's  cooperation  with  the  department  in  pursuing  problem 
cases,  are  to  be  commended. 

The  masters  of  the  Latin,  high,  intermediate,  and  special 
schools  have  received  from  the  department  street  directories 
showing,  by  means  of  a  number  system,  the  distribution  of 
the  various  supervisors,  thereby  enabling  these  schools  to 
contact  supervisors  twice  each  day  and  to  place  the  investi- 
gation cards  in  the  proper  hands  without  delay.  This  has 
saved  much  valuable  time  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  days  of  school  absence.  , 
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Number  and  Distribution  of  Investigations 

Tlie  following  i.s  a  report  of  the  number  and  distribution  of 
investigations  by  tlie  supervisors  during  1938-39  and  1937-38: 


Investigations 


1938-39 


1937-38 


Total  number  of  investigations 

Day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools 

Latin,  day  high,  and  trade  schools 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Parochial  schools 

Continuation  School  and  Opportunity  Classes 

Evening  schools  (illiterate  minors)  t 

Employment  cases  of  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  10  years, 
referred  by  Certificating  Office 

Monthly  follow-up  investigations  of  children  having  home  permits 
(girls  between  the  ages  of  1-1  and  16  years) 

Domiciles  of  teachers 

Domiciles  of  pupils  (tuition  cases) 

Immigration  cases  referred  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Immigration 

Transfers  of  pupils  to  and  within  the  city  of  Boston 

Inspections    of    factories,    workshops,    etc.,    employing   illiterate 
minors  and  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 

Inspection  of  theaters,  to  apprehend  children  illegally  performing 
or  attending  performances 


84,292 

83,520 

*  46,575 

47,551 

21,593 

19,425 

1,311 

1,130 

2,825 

3,193 

2,322 

2,425 

648 

564 

780 


785 


558 

604 

180 

177 

700 

683 

86 

80 

5,457 

5,620 

843 

850 

414 

427 

*  1,513  of  these  visits  were  made  on  Sundays  or  during  the  evenings, 
t  There  were  373  illiterate  minors  enrolled  in  evening  schools  in  1938-39,  and  343  in 
1937-38. 


Truancy  and  Court  Complaints  Against  Children  and 
Parents 

The  following  is  a  statistical  report  of  truants  and  habitual 
absentees : 


1938-39         1937-38 


Individual  truants  in  day  elementarj-  and  intermediate  schools . 

Percentage  of  boys 

Percentage  of  girls 

Individual  truants  in  Latin,  day  high,  and  trade  schoob 

Percentage  of  boys 

Percentage  of  girb 

Habitual  absentees 


,720 

2,000 

83 

81 

17 

19 

455 

420 

70 

70 

30 

30 

1 

0 
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The  problem  of  the  boy  truant  is  adequately  handled  in 
this  eity  because  of  the  existence  and  excellent  conduct  of  the 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School.  The  following  enrollments 
show  that  the  boys  are  given  an  opportunity  to  adjust  them- 
selves and  then  return  to  their  former  schools: 


1938=39 


1937-38 


Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  during 
the  school  year 

Number  of  boys  attending  the  school  at  the  close  of  school  in  June, 


350 
156 


Out  of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School,  the  following  is  a  record  of  court  complaints  and  com- 
mitments for  truancies: 


1938-39 


1937=38 


Complaints  in  Roxbury  Court 

Commitments  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School. 


24 
6 


21 
6 


For  several  years  no  boys  have  been  returned  from  the 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Training  School  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  their  parole. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  apprehend  boy  truants  in  order 
to  place  them  in  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School.  There 
are  also  other  reasons  which  make  enrollment  there  imprac- 
ticable in  certain  cases.  Boys  from  special  classes  are  not 
eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  in  these  instances  to  make  complaints 
in  the  local  courts  from  the  regular  day  school  last  attended. 
The  reports  of  numbers  and  dispositions  of  cases  are  as  follows: 
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Regular  Day  Schools  —  Bot3 


1938-39        1937-38 


Complaints  in  courts  as  truants: 

Central  Juvenile 6 

Dorchester 3 

East  Boston 1 

Roxbury 3 

South  Boston 4 

Commitments  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

Returned  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  for  violation  of 
terms  of  parole 

Complaints  in  courts  as  habitual  absentees: 

West  Roxbury 1 

Special  Classes  —  Boys 

Complaints  in  courts  as  truants: 

Brighton 1 

Central  Juvenile 1 

Dorchester 3 

East  Boston 2 

Roxbury 6 

South  Boston 3 

Commitments  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

Returned  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  for  violation  of 
terms  of  parole 


20 
6 


Recapitulation'  of  Report  of  Boys  Committed  to  Middlesex  County 
Tr.\ining  School 


1938-39 


1937-38 


Commitments: 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Regular  day  schools 

Special  classes 

Returned  for  violation  of  terms  of  parole: 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Regular  day  schools 

Special  classes 


6 

G 

5 

6 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 
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Girls  who  are  habitual  truants  have  no  school  other  than 
the  regular  day  school  in  which  to  adjust  themselves.  This 
they  fail  to  do  in  many  cases.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  all  complaints  against  habitual  truant  girls  in  the  local 
courts  from  the  regular  school  last  attended. 


Regular  Day  Schools  —  Girls 

1938=39 

1937-38 

2 

0 

Disposition: 

Continued  to  16th  birthday,  then  filed 1 

Complaints  in  courts  as  truants: 

Central  Juvenile 10 

23 

24 

Disposition  of  these  23  cases  as  follows: 

Committed  to  Institutions  Department,  City  of  Boston, 

Child  Welfare  Division 5 

(Of  this  number  2  appealed  —  1  girl  was  placed  on  pro- 
bation —  1  girl's  case  was  filed  because  she  had   a 

communicable  disease.) 

Suspended  sentence  to  Institutions  Department,  City  of 
Boston,  Child  Welfare  Division 4 

Committed  to  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Child 

Filed 6 

Specl^l  Classes  —  Girls 

Complaints  in  courts  as  truants: 

0 

0 

Disposition : 

Continued  to  16th  birthday,  then  filed 1 

The  present  method  of  caring  for  our  girl  truants  and  other 
girls  who  are  maladjusted  to  the  extent  that  they  become 
school  offenders  has  been  of  grave  concern  to  the  department 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  situation  brings  up  the  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  the  estabhshment  of  an  adjustment 
class  or  center  for  these  girls,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to    readjust    themselves    without    court    action.     With    this 


< 

u 
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thought  in  mind,  the  head  of  the  department  issued  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  supervisors  of  attendance  under  date  of  March 
25,  1937,  requesting  a  brief  thesis  on  "  The  Need  of  a  Disciplinary 
Class  or  ati  Adjustment  Center  for  Girl  Truants,  Habitual  Ab- 
sentees, and  School  Offenders."  The  majority  of  the  super- 
visors favored  the  estabUshment  of  such  a  class.  Nearly  all 
were  of  the  opinion  that  girl  truants  are  more  difficult  to 
supervise  than  boy  truants,  and  the  eight  women  supervisors 
were  unanimously  of  this  opinion.  It  was  also  indicated  that 
most  girl  truants  and  school  offenders  are  between  the  ages  of 
eleven  and  sixteen  —  from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  second  year 
in  high  school.  Our  statistics  for  several  years  show  that 
truancy  predominates  in  the  eighth  grade  —  age  14  years.  It 
was  also  noted  that  some  elementary  day  school  masters  and 
some  headmasters  of  high  schools  had  referred  certain  girl 
truants  to  the  probation  department  of  the  local  court  instead 
of  to  the  supervisor  of  attendance. 

At  a  recent  conference  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Insti- 
tutions Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  it  was  shown  that 
in  most  cases  the  girls  committed  to  its  custody  by  the  courts 
were  nearing  their  sixteenth  birthday.  The  law  provides  that 
these  girls  be  placed  out  as  neglected  children.  The  Commis- 
sioner stated  that  there  is  hardly  ever  sufficient  time  for 
the  department  to  study  the  cliildren  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  home  in  order  to  select  a  proper  foster  home.  Therefore,  the 
department  has  been  placing  these  cases  temporarily  in  St. 
Joseph's  Home,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  until  such  an  investigation  can  be  made.  Occasion- 
ally the  girls  become  sixteen  years  of  age  before  placement  is 
made.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  well  known  by  the 
judges  hearing  school  cases,  they  are  rather  reluctant  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provi.sions  of  this  law,  particularly  when  the 
girls  are  within  a  few  months  of  their  sixteenth  birthday. 

The  head  of  the  department  feels  that  individual  attention 
in  a  class  or  center  specially  adapted  to  care  for  problem  girls 
should  precede  court  action.  Sufficient  time  would  thus  be 
available  for  the  supervisor  of  attendance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  to  contact  social  agencies, 
and  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Institutions  Department,  if  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  officials  of  that  department  might  also  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  case  and  thus  be  prepared  for  immediate 
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placement  should  the  girl  fail  to  readjust  herself  and  commit- 
ment after  court  action  become  necessary. 

The  cases  of  the  boys  not  committed  to  Middlesex  County 
Training  School  were  disposed  of  by  probation,  suspended 
sentences  to  the  training  school,  or  by  temporary  commitment 
to  the  State  as  neglected  children.  Temporary  commitments 
to  the  State  are  generally  made  when,  after  hearing  the  applica- 
tion for  the  truancy  complaint,  or  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  the 
judge  orders  a  neglect  complaint  against  the  parent  in  addition 
to  the  truancy  complaint.  Sometimes  there  is  a  neglect 
complaint  pending.  This  is  all  brought  about  by  the  explana- 
tion of  the  case  to  the  judge  by  the  supervisor  of  attendance. 

The  type  of  work  now  performed  by  the  supervisors  is  far 
different  from  the  old  type  of  "truant"  work.  The  present 
mode  of  effecting  school  attendance  is  more  through  legal 
pressure  on  the  parents  (where  the  parents  will  not  respond 
to  normal  methods  of  cooperation)  and  the  elimination  of 
neglect  and  want  in  the  home,  because  when  children  do  not 
attend  school  regularly  there  are  reasons  which  usually  origi- 
nate in  the  home.  This  intelligent  method  of  enforcing  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  eliminates  closing  the  case 
by  sending  children  to  so-called  "reform  schools"  as  in  the 
olden  days.  Today  the  practice  is  to  build  up  the  home  or 
reconstruct  it.  To  this  end  the  supervisors  perform  a  high 
type  of  social  service.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  report 
that  there  are  now  comparatively  few  complaints  against 
parents  and  guardians.  This  shows  that  the  super^dsors  of 
attendance  usually  are  successful,  by  explanation  and  per- 
suasion, in  inducing  the  parents  to  conduct  the  home  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  children  can  attend  school  with 
regularity. 

Complaints  in  the  Various  Courts  against  Parents  and  Guardians 


1938=39 


1937-38 


Complaints  against  parents  or  guardians  for  failure  tc  cause  at- 
tendance of  minors  at  regular  day  schools 


Complaints  against  parents  or  guardians  for  failure  to  cause  at- 
tendance of  minors  at  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 


23 


The  attitude  of  the  courts  is  to  place  such  pressure  on  the 
parents  or  guardians  that  they  will  return  their  children  to 
school  at  once  and  keep  them  there.     In  some  cases  the  com- 
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plaints  were  continued  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the 
parents  might  be  given  further  opportunity  to  comply  with 
the  law  before  disposition  of  the  case.  Some  parents  were 
placed  on  probation.  Some  were  fined.  In  other  cases, 
although  a  fine  was  imposed,  it  was  suspended  and  the  parent 
was  placed  on  probation. 

Increase,  Decrease,  and  Peak  of  Truancy 


• 

1938-39 

1937-33 

Individual  truants  in  Latin,  day  high,  and  trade  schools 

An  increase  of  35  or  8.3  per  cent  in  1938-39. 

455 

420 

Individual  truants  in  day  intermediate  and  elementary  schools. . 
A  decrease  of  280  or  14  per  cent  in  1938-39. 

1,720 

2,000 

Peak  of  truancy  in  Latin,  day  high,  and  trade  schools: 

October 
May 

November 

Girls 

November 

Peak  of  truancy  in  day  intermediate  and  elementary  schools; 

October 
May 

October 

Girls 

November 

Appended  to  this  report  (pages  160  to  163)  are  four  charts. 
Charts  I  and  II  indicate  the  number  of  boy  and  girl  truants 
in  all  schools,  chart  I  representing  the  Latin,  day  high,  and 
trade  schools,  and  chart  II  the  intermediate  and  elementary 
schools.  Charts  III  and  IV  indicate  the  total  number  of 
truants  for  the  past  two  school  years,  representing  respectively 
the  Latin,  day  high,  and  trade  schools,  and  the  intermediate 
and  elementaryc  shools. 

A])sences  of  children  from  school  for  all  reasons  vary  each 
year,  but  the  absences  of  illegal  nature  are  kept  at  a  minimum 
through  constant  follow-up  of  problem  cases  by  the  supervisors. 
Truancies,  as  shown  above,  are  rigidly  followed  up.  Neglected 
children  are  assisted  through  the  social  service  activities  of 
the  super\'isors.  Absences  for  errands  or  to  assist  at  home, 
and  long  absences  due  to  lack  of  medical  care,  are  thus  lessened. 
Statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Boston 
pubhc  schools  is  extremely  high  as  compared  \\ith  other  cities 
of  comparable  size  in  the  United  States. 

Neglected  Children 

The  law  relative  to  neglected  children  places  upon 
the   supervisor  of  attendance  the  obligation  to  be  diligently 
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watchful  for  such  cases  and  to  take  action  thereon.  This, 
of  necessity,  makes  it  possible  to  be  of  assistance  not  only 
to  children  of  school  age  but  also  to  pre-school  children.  Inas- 
much as  the  temporary  custody  of  these  children  is  the  first 
question  to  be  considered,  even  before  the  trial  of  the  parents 
on  the  neglect  charge,  the  courts  usually  ask  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
be  the  complainant. 

In  some  instances  the  supervisor  of  attendance  and  the 
agent  of  the  society  are  able  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the 
parents  without  immediate  court  action.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  constant  supervision  is  given  the  family  by  the  agent 
and  the  supervisor. 

During  the  past  school  year  approximately  250  cases  of 
urgent  nature  were  referred  by  the  supervisors  of  attendance 
to  the  society.  The  supervisors  assist  by  testifying  at  the 
trials  if  the  cases  reach  court.  In  all  neglect  cases,  the  first 
attitude  is  to  rebuild  the  home  and  return  the  children  to  the 
parents,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  many  families  have  been 
permanently  rehabilitated  and  the  children  made  happy. 
Incidentally,  in  many  cases,  the  supervisors  of  attendance 
give  immediate  relief  to  these  families  by  providing  food  and 
fuel  until  such  time  as  the  children  can  be  cared  for  through 
the  society. 


Crime  Prevention  Activities  Having  a  Bearing  on  School 
Attendance  and  Neglect  in  the  Home 

1.  Investigations  of  illegal  sales  of  cigarettes  at  local  stores  to  school 

children. 

2.  Conferences  with  milk  company  officials  to  prevent  further  illegal 

employment  of  school  boys  on  delivery  teams  and  trucks.  Practice 
discontinued. 

3.  Conferences  with  milk  companies  and  ice  company  officials  to  prevent 

drivers  giving  rides  to  little  children  of  pre-school  age  and  of  school 
age.     Practice  discontinued. 

4.  Report  to  State  Department  of  Labor  and   Industries  relative  to 

the  illegal  evening  employment  of  young  boys  in  Boston  hotels 
as  entertainers.     Practice  discontinued. 

5.  Investigations  of  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement  to  appre- 

hend children  illegally  attending  or  performing.  In  connection 
with  this  work  it  was  found  that  a  few  school  children  were  fre- 
quenting theaters  for  immoral  purposes.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Attendance  Department,  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
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Children,  the  offenders  were  brought  to  trial  in  Boston  Municipal 
Court.     All  were  convicted  and  the  results  are  as  follows: 
Commitment  to  House  of  Correction 

Men 9 

Women 1 

-     10 
Commitment  to  Middlesex  County  Training  School  (a 

special  class  boy  who  was  on  a  suspended  sentence  on 

school  complaint  prior  to  arrest) 1 

Commitment  to  Lyman  School  for  Boys 3 

Case  continued  (boy  on  a  suspended  sentence  to  Middlesex 

County  Training  School  at  time  of  arrest)  ....  1 
As  a  result  of  these  activities,  all  managers  of  theaters  and  other 

places   of   amusement   are   more   diligently   supervising   their 

patrons. 

6.  Cooperation  with  police  in  following  a  school  boy  and  an  adult  negro 

who  were  annoying  'school  children.  Both  were  apprehended  and 
the  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  police. 

7.  In  connection  with  follow-up  on  a  girl  who  was  under  the  supervision 

of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  the  supervisor  of  attendance  notified  the  police  of  an 
apartment  used  by  men  for  immoral  practices.  Apartment  was 
raided  and  one  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  abuse  of  a 
female  child. 

8.  Another  similar  case  of  a  third  grade  girl  found  by  supervisor,  and 

after  police  complaint,  man  convicted.  Child  was  referred  to  the 
societ}'. 

Miscellaneous  Activities 


1938-39        1937-38 


1.  Number  of  immigrants   located   and   entered   in 

school        

2.  Investigations  by  two  supervisors  of  about   200 

boys  at   Suffolk   Downs  during  school  hours. 
Boys  were  returned  to  schools  by  supervisors. 

3.  Number  of  transfer  cards  sent  from  Attendance 

Department    to  other  cities  and  towns 

4.  Books  and  other  property  collected. 

Supervisors  made  investigations  at  the  homes 

of  pupUs  who  failed  to  return  books. 
Number  of  books  collected    . 
Amount  of  money  collected  for  lost  books 
Military'  belts        .... 
Violins  (valued  at  a  total  of  140) 
French  horn  (valued  at  $150)     . 


80 


3,271 


1,236 

•SI. 63 

2 

4 

1 


78 


3,623 


One  hundred  eighty  investigations  of  domiciles  of  applicants  for 
appointment  as  teachers.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  there 
was  an  intent  to  deceive  the  School  Committee  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. 
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6.  Seven  hundred  investigations  of  domiciles  of  pupils.  In  some  cases 
it  was  found  that  there  was  an  intent  to  deceive  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  evade  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Social  Service 

The  churches  of  all  denominations  are  most  diligent  in 
helping  the  poor.  The  welfare  organizations  not  connected  with 
churches  also  cooperate  to  the  utmost.  Many  children  are 
quietly  assisted  through  the  teachers,  nurses,  supervisors  of 
attendance,  and  the  private  school  funds  existing  in  most  schools 
and  districts. 

The  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  —  School  Service  — 
has  been  of  untold  benefit  to  our  children.  This  agency  dis- 
penses Community  Fund  money  through  the  accredited 
organizations.  Recommendations  are  made  by  supervisors  to 
the  masters,  who  forward  the  requisition  to  the  School  Service 
Department.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  promptness  of 
the  service  in  filling  the  requisitions  and  thereby  enabling  the 
children  to  return  to  school  without  delay. 

The  following  social  service  acts  performed  by  the  super- 
visors of  attendance  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  channels 
used  to  better  the  attendance  at  school  of  our  children.  It 
is  a  minimum  report  without  regard  to  the  number  of  individual 
acts,  because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  supervisors,  in  their 
endeavor  to  practice  social  service  in  an  unostentatious  man- 
ner, did  not  report  to  this  department  many  of  their  activities. 

Conference  with  W.  P.  A.  officials  regarding  father  who  was  neglecting 
his  wife  and  children. 

Family  of  six  children  —  father  dead  —  mother  insane  at  home. 
Through  supervisor  she  was  recommitted  to  State  Hospital.  Mother's 
Aid  Department  was  aiding  family  after  commitment  by  giving  weekly 
allowance  to  seventeen  year  old  girl.  Supervisor  found  that  eighteen  year 
old  boy  had  received  $700  as  settlement  for  an  accident,  —  a  fact  not 
disclosed  to  Mothers'  Aid.  Family  in  want  and  without  salutary  control. 
Four  youngest  children  placed  in  foster  homes  through  Institutions 
Department,  City  of  Boston. 

Searched  docks  for  missing  thirteen  year  old  boy.  Notified  police  of 
his  disappearance  —  through  police  broadcast  boy  was  apprehended  on 
his  way  to  World's  Fair.     Returned  to  his  home. 

Food  furnished  by  supervisors  in  neglect  cases  pending  the  furnishing 
of  groceries  through  emergency  orders  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Boston  Health  Department  notified  of  cases  of  probable  communicable 
diseases  where  there  was  no  physician  in  attendance. 

Arranged  for  free  medical  attendance  for  two  famihes,  two  adults,  and 
thirty-four  children. 
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Boy  placed  in  Prendergast  Preventorium. 

Procured  free  hospitalization  for  a  woman  and  arrani^ed  to  have  her 
taken  to  hospital  in  an  ambulance. 

Arranged  for  free  vaccination  for  a  boy. 

Procured  free  hospitalization  for  two  boys. 

Supervisors  gave  automobile  transportation  from  schools,  as  follows: 
One  injured  boy  driven  to  hospital;  six  sick  children  taken  home;  one 
child,  bitten  by  dog,  taken  home;  one  crippled  boy  taken  home  and  carried 
by  supervisor  to  and  from  automobile  (leg  brace  had  broken). 

Boy  examined  at  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  sent  to  Prendergast  Pre- 
ventorium. Boy  had  been  before  court  on  delin(}uency  complaint  as  a 
stubborn  child. 

Procured  ej'eglasses  for  a  parochial  school  girl. 

Made  arrangements  for  free  dentistry  for  four  girls. 

Set  of  false  teeth  furnished  for  a  high  school  boy. 

Conference  for  admission  of  a  parochial  school  boy  to  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

Housekeeper  provided  to  care  for  children  whose  mother  had  died. 

Boy,  eight  years  of  age,  who  never  attended  school,  examined  at  the 
Walter  E.  Fernald  School,  Waverley,  at  the  request  of  supervisor,  who 
conveyed  boy  and  mother  by  automobile.  Boy  had  been  exposed  to 
accident  because  he  played  on  street.  Found  not  to  be  a  .school  case  and 
name  placed  on  waiting  list  for  admission  to  Waverley  school. 

At  request  of  court,  supervisor  accompanied  probation  officer  and 
school  boy  to  the  Psychopathic  Ho.spital  to  learn  result  of  latter's  mental 
test. 

Conferences  with  Public  Health  nurses  relative  to  physical  condition 
of  children  attending  chest  clinics. 

Conferences  with  Family  Welfare  visitor  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to 
replace  artificial  ej^e  for  high  school  boy. 

Arrangements  made  with  Family  Welfare  Society  to  send  an  adult  to  a 
home  on  days  when  the  mother  went  to  hospital  for  treatment.  This 
efiminated  the  absence  of  her  daughter  from  school. 

Arrangements  made  with  Social  Service  Department  of  City  Ho.spital 
to  have  a  housekeeper  placed  in  a  home  while  mother  was  in  ho.spital. 
Daughter  was  then  returned  to  school. 

Arranged  with  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  to  have  a  housekeeper  care 
for  small  children  while  mother  was  ill. 

Assisted  in  placing  many  boys  in  summer  vacation  camps. 

Cardiac  case  (boy)  placed  in  rest  home  for  summer,  parent  paying  a 
nominal  fee. 

Assisted  several  boys  in  enhsting  in  C.  C.  C. 
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Arranged  to  have  W.  P.  A.  deliver  milk  at  home  of  a  woman  who  was 
not  physically  able  to  call  for  it. 

A  boy  before  the  court  as  a  delinquent  was  placed  on  a  farm  through 
the  supervisor.  The  judge  withheld  disposition  of  the  case,  which  was 
to  have  been  a  commitment  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School. 

Employment  obtained  for  three  parents,  six  boys,  and  one  girl. 

Two  abandoned  children  and  two  lost  children  taken  to  police  station 
by  supervisors. 

Supervisor  found  boy  wandering  on  streets.  He  was  a  runaway  from 
Maine.  Police  and  Traveler's  Aid  Society  notified  and  boy  returned  to 
parents. 

Attended  meetings  of  boys'  club  officers  and  of  community  workers,  to 
discuss  welfare  matters,  including  the  obtaining  of  employment  for  children 
over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Conferences  with  probation  officers  and  with  social  and  charitable 
organizations  in  efforts  to  improve  habits  of  certain  children  or  to  improve 
their  home  conditions.  Placed  in  Working  Boys'  Home  one  boy  who 
was  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Cooperation  with  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  obtaining  assistance 
for  needy  families. 

Family  without  heat  because  oil  order,  sent  through  Mothers'  Aid 
Division,  was  lost.  Oil  company  contacted  by  supervisor  of  attendance 
and  another  supply  was  sent  at  once. 

Supervisors  reported  the  following  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  work: 

Thanksgiving: 

55  baskets  of  food  distributed  (some  furnished  by  school,  some  by 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society). 
21  cases  of  canned  goods,  3  bags  of  potatoes,  and  9  dozen  oranges 
gift  of  a  school  physician,  also  distributed. 

Christmas: 

26  baskets  of  food  distributed   (some  furnished  by  school  and  some 

by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  society). 
3  boxes  of  toys  distributed. 

Supervisors  reported  the  following  given  to  needy  families  (personal 
contributions  by  supervisors) : 

28  pairs  shoes.  $1 .30  for  clothing  for  boy. 

Impair  rubbers.  $1 .  00  for  milk  for  boy. 

7  pairs  stockings.  $5 .  75  for  food  for  neglected  fami- 

12  dresses.  lies. 

4  complete  outfits  (girls).  $3.00  for  school  luncheons  for  four 

4  skirts.  boys. 

5  coats.  $0.30  for  breakfast  for  boy. 

5  sweaters.  $0.40  for    transportation  •  of    sick 

23  miscellaneous  articles.  child  to  hospital. 
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Supervisors    reported    the  followin-i;    collected    from    personal    friends, 
teachers,  and  others  for  distribution  to  needy  faniilies. 

204  pairs  shoes.  3  sweaters. 

2  pairs  rubbers.  8  sets  underwear. 

297  miscellaneous  articles.  4  sets  pajamas. 

6  pail's  socks.  3  suits  for  boys. 

7  pairs  stockings.  1  pair  trousers. 
10  coats.  1  bag. 

1  hat.  6  sets  baby  garments. 

19  dresses.  $2 .  00  for  shoes  for  boy. 

90  pounds  of  l)utter.  $0.11  per  day  for  school  luncheons. 

4  outfits  for  girls. 

Upon    the    recommendation    of   the    supervisors,    after    investigation: 
the  following  agencies  furnished  clothing,  as  indicated: 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  —  Community  Federation  —  Schoal  Sarvice 

257  pairs  shoes  for  children  and  members  of  families. 

6  pairs  rubbers. 

1  boy's  suit. 

1  complete  outfit  for  girl. 

125  miscellaneous  articles  of  clothing. 
An  order  for  -SI 0.00  for  clothing  for  4  school  children. 
Public  Welfare  Department: 

4  pairs  shoes. 

5  pairs  moccasins. 

2  pairs  stockings. 

2  pairs  trousers. 

3  blouses, 

1  complete  outfit  for  boy. 
5  sets  underwear. 

S15.00  for  necessarj-  clothing  for  a  girl. 

$4.00  a  week  temporarily  for  a  young  man. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society: 

37  pairs  shoes. 

S628  collected  by  two  supervisors  for  the  Society,  for  the  purchase 
of  groceries  and  provisions  for  140  needy  families. 
Roxbury  Boys'  Club. 

2  complete  outfits  for  boys. 
CathoUc  Charitable  Bureau: 

72  pairs  shoes. 

2  coats. 

1  dress. 

15  miscellaneous  articles  of  clothing. 
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SUPERVISION   OF  LICENSED   MINORS 

One  of  the  male  supervisors  of  attendance  is  assigned  to  the 
work  of  enforcing  the  street  trades  laws  with  regard  to  licensed 
minors.  The  licensing  of  minors  to  engage  in  street  trades 
in  the  city  of  Boston  is  authorized  by  statute  law  and  city 
ordinance.  Minors  of  compulsory  school  attendance  age 
(twelve  to  sixteen  years)  are  granted  badges  by  the  School 
Committee.  Youths  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  are  licensed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  through 
the  City  Clerk. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  Committee  in  granting  to  boys 
of  compulsory  school  age  licenses  for  engaging  in  street  trades 
is  to  enable  such  boys  to  assist  their  parents  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  home,  to  utilize  profitably  the  time  before  or 
after  school  hours,  and  by  their  earnings  to  provide  for  higher 
education. 

Trades  Permitted 

The  trades  permitted  are:  Newsboy,  including  the  sale  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals;  bootblack,  which  is 
limited  to  the  polishing  of  shoes  upon  the  public  streets,  as  con- 
trasted with  employment  in  a  bootblacking  establishment; 
pedlar,  to  sell  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  market  district 
on  Saturdays,  and  on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  from  3.00  p.  m.  to  9.00  p.  m. 

Licensing  Procedure 

Application  for  a  badge  is  made  on  the  standard  form 
issued  by  the  school  department  and  supplied  to  the  applicant 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  which  he  is  attending. 

BOSTON 

^^3    FJES^JSo  APPLICATION    FOR   A    MINOR'S    LICENSE 

SCHOOLS 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston; 

I  hereby  apply  for  a  license  for  my  son  as  NEWSBOY— PEDLAR— BOOTBLACK. 
I  promise  to  see  that  he  lives  up  to  the  license  rules.  


Signature  of  Parent 
I  promise  to  live  up  to  the  license  rules.         


Signature  of  Boy 


School  record  of  boy  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  and  principal. 

PLACE   OF   BIRTH 

DATE   OF   BIRTH 

RESIDENCE 

GRADE 

SCHOLARSHIP 

PHYSICAL  DEFECT 

SIGNATURE   OF   TEACHER 

I  hereby  certify  that  this  boy's  attendance  is 

Signature  of  Principal                                                                                 School 

Badges  are  granted  at  office  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors,  Continuation  School,  25  Warrenton  Street 
(near  Metropolitan  Building),  Boston.  Call  AFTER  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays  from  9:00  A.  M. 
to  12:00  Noon. 

DO  NOT  BE  DISMISSED  FROM  SCHOOL  !      NO  BADGES  ISSUED  DURING  SCHOOL  HOURS 
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A  birth  certificate  must  be  filed  with  each  application. 
A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  badge, 
which  is  repaired  without  cost  while  the  boy  remains  licensed. 
The  badge  must  be  returned  by  the  licensee  when  he  gives  up 
selling  or  when  he  reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

Prohibited  Activities 

Gainful  activities  of  minors  upon  the  street  or  from  place 
to  place  are  limited,  by  law  and  regulation,  to  such  as  are 
deemed  necessary.     The  following  are  prohibited: 

(a)  Poli-shing  automobiles. 

(b)  Peddlinff  song  books. 

(c)  Peddling  flowers,  cut  or  artificial. 

(d)  Peddling  merchandise  —  shopping  bags,  etc. 

(e)  Peddling  novelties,  seasonal,  patriotic,  or  general. 

(/)     Peddling  ice-cream  from  shoulder  boxes  or  any  other  container. 

(g)  Peddling  peanuts,  candy,  fruit  (Boston  Common,  Public  Garden, 
or  park  system  of  Boston). 

(h)  Peddling  fruit  or  vegetables,  business  district  (week  days,  Satur- 
days), or  outside  market  district. 

(?)  Peddling  alone  from,  or  operating,  hand  push-cart  or  wagon. 
(Licensed  adult  must  be  present  with  minor.) 

(j)  Peddling  fish,  shell-fish,  etc.,  vicinity  of  waterfront  and  fish-pier, 
where  fishermen  parents  return  home  from  sea  trips. 

(fc)     Selling  programs,  score  cards,  vicinity  of  football  games,  race  tracks. 

(I)  Selling  perfume,  soap,  etc.  (practiced  mostly  by  girls — for  prizes  of 
dolls,  carriages,  roller  skates,  dishes,  etc.). 

(m)    Selling  punch-board  chance-cards  (mostly  by  girls  as  above). 

(n)     Soliciting  or  begging  money. 

(o)  Delivering  milk  from  milk-wagon  (mostly  in  thickly  settled  tene- 
ment-house districts). 

Without  projjer  attention,  supervision,  and  enforcement, 
the  above  practices  by  school  children  would  readily  become 
widespread  nuisances. 

Police  Cooperation 

The  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  iasLsted 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Police  Department  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  general  order 
was  issued  to  commanding  officers  of  divisions,  directing 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws  governing  the  street 
trades  of  minors.  The  order  resulted  in  reducing,  or  stamping 
out  entirely,  many  of  the  violations.  Such  violations  as  were 
reported  by  the  division  commanders  to  the  Commissioner 
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were  forwarded  to  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors.  In 
each  case  the  boy  involved  was  required  to  appear  before 
the  Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board  for  a  hearing  on  the  charge. 
In  this  manner,  correction  of  the  violation  was  made  without 
the  boy's  receiving  either  a  police  record  or  Juvenile  Court 
record.  The  number  of  violations  reported  bj^  police  during 
the  school  year  was  111. 

Pertinent  Federal  Laws 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Law  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  include  and  govern  school  newsboys  who  are 
in  the  direct  employ  of  the  newspaper  publishers.  Newsboys 
who  are  listed  upon  a  pay  roll  of  such  establishments  are 
required  to  execute  a  Social  Security  form. 

Under  authority  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  determined 
and  provided  in  the  following  regulation,  effective  May  24, 
1939,  that  the  emplojonent  of  minors  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  occupations  mentioned,  for  the 
periods  stated,  and  under  the  conditions  specified,  does  not 
interfere  with  their  schooling  or  with  their  health  and  well- 
being  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  oppressive  child  labor. 
Section  441,  paragraph  3,  specified  that  employment  in  any 
of  the  occupations  to  which  the  regulation  is  applicable  shall 
be  confined  to  the  following  periods: 

(a)     Outside  school  hours. 

(6)  Not  more  than  40  hours  in  any  one  week  when  school  is  not  in 
session. 

(c)  Not  more  than  18  hours  in  any  one  week  when  school  is  in  session. 

(d)  Not  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

(e)  Not  more  than  3  hours  in  any  one  day  when  school  is  in  session. 
(/)     Between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  in  any  one  day,  except  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  newspapers. 

ig)  Between  6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  in  any  one  day,  in  the  distribution  of 
newspapers,  except  that  during  the  period  from  April  1  to 
September  30  in  each  year  the  evening  limit  shall  be  8  p.  m.; 
provided,  however,  that  no  minor  shall  be  employed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  newspapers  both  before  and  after  noon  of  any  day 
when  school  is  in  session,  except  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m. 

This  section  of  the  Federal  law  is  applicable  only  when 
the  publishing  company  is  engaged  with  its  product  in  inter- 
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state  commerce  and  the  minor  (14  to  16  years)  is  in  the  direct 
employ  of  the  said  pubHsher. 

Licensed  Minors  in  All  School  Districts 

The  area  of  supervision  of  minors  embraces  the  entire 
school  system  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  there  are  licensees  in 
every  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  scliool  district 
where  boys  twelve  j^ears  or  over  attend.  Scheduled  visits  of 
inspection  are  made  to  all  such  districts.  Enforcement  must 
be  regular  and  constant  for  the  prevention  of  violations  as 
well  as  for  the  correction  of  them. 

The  city  in  general  is  patrolled  during  school  hours,  par- 
ticularly the  business  district,  to  apprehend  boys  who  are 
engaged  in  street  trades  when  the  law  requires  that  they  be 
at  school.  Constant  vigilance  is  also  exercised  in  the  evening 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  boys  are  not  devoting  their  time, 
beyond  the  hmits  set  by  law  and  regulation,  to  the  sale  of 
newspapers  or  to  any  other  street  trade.  Newsboys  over 
14  years  of  age  and  attending  high  school  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  selling  until  9  o'clock.  The  time  hmit  for  all  other 
licensees  is  8  o'clock. 

All  violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
governing  hcensed  minors,  including  bootblacks  and  pedlars 
as  well  as  newsboys,  whether  discovered  upon  the  street  or 
on  complaint  made  by  the  boy's  teacher  and  school  principal, 
are  investigated  and  disposed  of  by  the  Boston  Newsboys' 
Trial  Board,  to  which  board  the  boy  reports  with  his  parent, 
upon  receipt  of  a  summons  printed  on  the  school  department 
form. 

Trial  Board 

The  Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board,  maintained  by  the 
School  Committee  and  conducted  by  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed 
Minors,  is  a  sort  of  preliminary  juvenile  court  for  school 
children  who  are  charged  with  committing  violations  against 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  governing  hcensed 
minors.  It  was  established  by  the  School  Committee  in  the 
year  1910  and  is  composed  of  an  adult  judge,  three  schoolboy 
judges,  and  a  clerk.  A  supervisor  of  attendance,  assigned 
to  act  as  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors,  serves  as  the  adult 
judge.     The  three  schoolboy  judges  are  elected,  for  a  term 
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of  one  year,  from  among  the  licensed  minors  attending  the 
pubUe  schools.  The  election  is  by  Australian  ballot  and  only 
boys  holding  badges  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  clerk  of  the 
Trial  Board  is  chosen  by  the  schoolboy  judges,  from  the  news- 
boy ranks.  The  schoolboy  j  udges  and  clerk  receive  as  compen- 
sation seventy-five  cents  per  weekly  session. 

The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  serves  in  the  capacity 
of  prosecuting  attorney,  setting  forth  before  the  Trial  Board 
the  nature  of  the  complaint  against  the  minor,  in  the  presence 
of  his  parent,  and  giving  such  facts  as  have  been  learned  by 
the  supervisor  through  his  own  findings  upon  the  street, 
investigation  at  school,  or  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  boy's 
habits  at  home. 

The  boy  is  penalized  by  the  judges  in  accordance  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offense  committed.  The  usual  penalty  is 
probation  for  a  specified  time,  during  which  he  must  report 
weekly  to  the  Trial  Board  and  present  a  note  from  his  teacher 
concerning  his  attendance,  conduct,  and  scholarship.  During 
such  period  of  probation  he  is  also  required  to  write  and  recite 
from  memory  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  govern- 
ing a  licensed  minor,  which  regulations  have  been  reduced 
to  ten  monosyllabic  rules  to  meet  the  understandmg  of  all 
such  children.  In  some  cases  badges  are  suspended  for  a  time, 
and  in  a  few  instances  licenses  are  revoked. 

The  parent  is  instructed  by  the  adult  judge  as  to  the  proper 
corrective  method  to  be  used  for  the  boy's  future  welfare — 
educationally,  morally,  and  physically. 

During  the  past  school  year  567  cases  were  investigated 
and  disposed  of  by  the  trial  board,  as  follows : 

Cases  filed     ....  473  Boy  warned;  parent  instructed  in  law. 

Cases  discharged          .  .  6 

Probation  for   1  week  .  41  (and  badge  suspended  —  4) 

2  weeks  .  25  (and  badge  suspended  —  9) 

3  weeks  .  10  (and  badge  suspended  —  1) 

4  weeks  .  6  (and  badge  suspended  —  1) 
8  weeks  .  1  (and  badge  suspended  —  1) 

Badge  surrendered  by  parent,     4 
Case  referred  to  Juvenile  Court,  1 

Total      .        .       .       .567 

A  total  of  52  written  notices,  other  than  Trial  Board  Sum- 
monses, were  sent  to  parents,  informing  them  as  to  their 
children's  violation  of  the  street  trades  regulations. 
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When  the  investigation  of  cases,  either  at  the  Trial  Board 
or  in  the  homes,  shows  that  the  family  is  in  need  of  assistance 
from  local  church  or  community  organizations,  or  from  the 
public  charitable  boards,  the  facts  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  such  cooperating  bodies  by  personal  visit  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Licensed  Minors  or  by  written  communication. 

Supervisor's    Attention    Given    to    Other    than    Boston 
Public  School  Children 

The  attention  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  is  not 
confined  to  Boston  public  school  pupils.  He  is  also  on  the 
watch  for  violations  by  pupils  of  the  parochial  and  other  private 
schools  in  the  city,  and  by  boys  from  outside  cities  and  towns. 
In  cases  such  as  these,  written  reports  are  sent  to  the  parents, 
school  principals,  and  attendance  officers. 

The  number  of  Boston  parochial  school  boys  who  were 
licensed  and  granted  badges  during  1938-39  was  as  follows: 
Newsboys,  120;   Bootblacks,  52;   Pedlars,  1. 

The  number  of  investigatioas  of  boys  from  outside  Boston 
was  15, 

Juvenile  Court  Cases 

Peddling  fruit  and  vegetables  without  a  license,  in  the  Restricted 

Business  District  and  on  other  days  than  Saturday   ....       2 

Peddhng  song  books  without  a  license  in  school  hours  in  the  Restricted 

Business  District 1 

Contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  boy,  furnishing  him  with  song 
books  to  peddle  illegally,  and  interfering  with  an  officer  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty 1 

Total 4 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  boys  were  found  to  be  delinquent 
and  the  parents  were  warned. 

Number  of  Licenses  and  Badges  Issued 

The  number  of  licenses  issued  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 
Newsboys,  784;  Bootblacks,  421;  Pedlars,  23;  Total,  1,228. 
The  number  reissued  for  each  trade,  respectively,  was  29,  15, 
and  1,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,273. 

The  number  of  badges  in  force  on  August  31,  1939,  was  as 
follows:  Newsboys,  2,084;  Bootblacks,  1,255;  Pedlars,  79, 
Total,  3,418. 
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Inquiries  from  Other  Cities  Throughout  the  Country 

Many  civic,  educational,  charitable,  and  child  welfare 
organizations  from  various  cities  of  several  states  of  the  United 
States  have  requested  information,  advice,  and  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  school  attendance  laws,  street  trades,  and  child 
labor  laws  which  are  in  force  in  the  city  of  Boston,  with  the 
purpose  of  estabUshing  in  their  cities  a  system  similar  to  the 
one  enforced  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  EVENING   SCHOOLS 
This  department  comprises  the  evening  schools  (high,  ele- 
mentary, and   trade),  the  Day   School  for   Immigrants   and 
Mothers'   Classes,   the  Apprentice  and  Journeymen  Classes, 
and  the  Distributive  Occupations  Classes. 

Enrollment 

During  the  past  year  the  total  enrollment  in  the  evening 
schools  was  16,005,  an  increase  of  1,276  over  the  total  for 
1937-38.  The  combined  enrollment  in  the  Day  School  for 
Immigrants  and  Mothers'  Classes  was  877,  an  increase  of  139. 
In  the  Apprentice  and  Journeymen  Classes  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  36  pupils,  while  in  the  Distributive  Occupations 
Classes  there  was  an  increase  of  100.  The  total  net  increase 
for  all  groups  combined  was  1,479.  The  distribution  for  each 
of  the  two  years,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  for  each  group, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


937-38      1938-39 


Increase 


Decrease 


Evening  high 

Evening  elementary 

Evening  trade 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Mothers'  classes 

Apprentice  and  journeymen  classes 
Distributive  occupations  classes.  .  . 


Totals 

Net  Increase. 


8,566 
3,877 
2,286 

738 

473 
38 


15,978 


9,036 
4,649 
2,320 

877 

437 
138 


17,457 


470 

772 

34 

139 


1,515 
1,479 


36 


36 
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Evening  Schools 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  requests  for  courses  in  civil  service,  ofRce  practice,  phonog- 
raphy, typewriting,  and  EngHsh.  These  may  be  termed  the 
practical  subjects,  by  which  pupils  obtain  positions  or  gain 
promotions  in  their  present  positions  as  their  proficiency 
increases. 

Although  the  restriction  upon  immigration  has  in  years  past 
materially  affected  the  number  of  foreign-born  students  in  the 
evening  elementary  schools,  there  w^as  an  increase  of  772 
pupils  during  the  last  year.  The  major  causes  of  this  increase 
are  the  desire  to  qualify  through  citizenship  for  social  security, 
old  age  pensions,  and  other  Federal  benefits,  and  to  avoid  being 
recalled  to  the  home  country  for  military  service.  During  the 
year,  111  pupils  filed  intentions  (first  papers)  for  naturaliza- 
tion, and  219  actually  received  their  naturahzation  papers  as  a 
result  of  evening  school  education. 

The  practical  arts  division  has  an  enrollment  of  1982  pupils, 
divided  as  follows: 

Cooking 404 

Dressmaking 1,041 

Home  Decoration 313 

Home  Nursing 224 

Total 1,982 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  home  nursing  classes  was  a 
request  from  a  group  of  men  in  South  Boston  for  instruction 
in  various  forms  of  first  aid.  The  class  was  very  well  attended 
by  men  from  garages  and  service  stations,  by  applicants  for 
service  in  fire  and  pohce  departments,  and  by  drivers  of  com- 
mercial trucks.  Many  of  the  industrial  firms  require  knowl- 
edge of  first  aid  as  a  prerequisite  of  employment. 

There  has  also  been  some  demand  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  for  cooking  classes  for  men,  but  the  requests  in  any  one 
locality  have  not  yet  been  suflBcient  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  class. 
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Many  graduates  of  day  elementary  and  day  high  schools 
have  attended  evening  classes  with  the  desire  of  receiving 
further  instruction  in  subjects  previously  studied  or  to  pursue 
additional  courses  which  they  have  found  to  be  essential  to 
their  immediate  advancement  in  their  present  positions.  Also, 
evening  school  graduates  return  annually  for  special  courses 
appUcable  to  some  particular  field  of  employment  that  they 
have  entered  subsequent  to  graduation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution,  by  courses,  of 
credits  received  during  the  year  in:  (1)  The  Central  Evening 
High  School  (Academic  and  Commercial);  (2)  The  nine  com- 
mercial evening  high  schools;  (3)  The  Boston  Evening  Trade 
School. 

CENTRAL   EVENING    HIGH    SCHOOL 

ACADEMIC  —  COMMERCIAL 
Summary  of  Credits,  1938-39 

Total  Credits 
Subjects  Received 

Algebra  I 60 

Algebra  II 38 

American  Government 43 

Bookkeeping  I 59 

Bookkeeping  II 22 

Bookkeeping  III 11 

Chemistry  (1  hour) 68 

Chemistry  (2  hour) 18 

Chemistry  (college) 24 

Civil  Service 127 

Commercial  Arithmetic 64 

Commercial  Law 66 

Drawing  I 29 

Drawing  II 23 

Economics 58 

English  I 72 

English  II 97 

English  III 145 

English  IV 107 

Geometry  (plane) 35 

History  III 116 

History  IV 29 

lianguages : 
Ancient 

Latin  I 33 

Latin  II 20 

Latin  III 2 
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Total  Credits 
Subjects  (Continced)  Received 

Modern  Foreign: 

French  I 25 

French  II 35 

French  III 1 

French  IV 28 

German  I 16 

German  II 19 

German  III 3 

ItaHan  I 27 

Itahan  II 12 

Itahan  III 1 1 

Spanish  I 20 

Spanish  II 15 

Spanish  III 8 

Literature 47 

Lowell  School  ^Mathematics 45 

Merchandising 24 

Office  Practice 46 

Phonography: 

Gregg  I 68 

Gregg  II 27 

Gregg  III 24 

Pitman  III 12 

Physics 21 

Science  (General) 33 

Trigonometry 56 

Typewriting  I 135 

T3T)ewriting  II 75 

Total 2,199 
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BOSTON    EVENING   TRADE   SCHOOL 

Summary  of  Credits,  1938-39 


Subjects 

Airplane  .... 

Automobile: 

Ignition,  Starting,  Lighting 

Repair 
Cabinet  Making 
Carpentry 
Clothing  Design 
Drawing : 

Architectural 

Mechanical 
Electrical 

Refrigeration 
Firing  and  Engineering 
Machine 
Painting 

Sign 
Paper  Hanging 
Plumbing 
Printing: 

Composition 

Linotj-pe 

Presswork 
Radio 

Sheet  Metal    . 
Welding  . 

Total 


Total  Credits 
Received 

24 


17 
97 
66 
16 
II 

17 
33 

104 
29 
25 

16  L 

42 

8 

17 

97 

29 
15 

12 
41 
48 
39 

948 


Apprentice  and  Journeymen  Classes 

These  classes  are  directly  associated  with  employraent,  in 
that  pupils  are  selected  by  a  cooperative  agreement  between 
the  employer  and  the  union  to  which  the  student  belongs. 
The  unions  and  the  employers  keep  a  watchful  check  upon  the 
attendance  and  they  a.ssist  in  preparing  courses  of  study  that 
will  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  pupil. 

Through  the  instruction  offered,  a  helper  may  work  up  to 
the  standing  of  an  apprentice;  an  apprentice  may  advance  to 
the  classification  of  a  journeyman;  a  journeyman  may  receive 
special  instruction,  the  faciUties  for  which  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  him  in  his  place  of  employment.  Briefly,  the  work 
i.s  to  broaden  the  field  of  training  for  the  employee  and,  through 
assistance  of  a  practical  nature,  develop  him  into  a  more 
useful  employee  not  only  for  his  own  benefit  but  also  for  that 
of  his  employer. 
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The  establishment  or  discontinuance  of  these  classes  closely 
parallels  activity  in  the  fields  of  industry.  The  greater  the 
industrial  activity,  the  greater  the  need  for  trained  workmen. 
To  illustrate  specifically:  The  present  trend  is  toward  the 
use  of  welding  in  almost  all  major  constructional  work.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  demand  for  training  in  electric  welding 
and  acetylene  welding  is  far  greater  than  the  school  facilities 
can  meet.  Instruction  in  the  following  fields  of  employment 
were  offered  during  1938-39 : 

Elementary  and  advanced  electrical  work  (including 
motors  and  generators). 

Machine  shop  practice. 

Ornamental  iron  work,  with  related  mathematics  and 
drawing. 

Photo-engraving,  with  related  chemistry  and  drawing. 

Plumbing, 

Roofing  and  coppersmithing. 

Sheet  metal. 

Steamfitting  (related  work  and  blueprint  reading). 

Welding  for  metal  trades,  sheet  metal,  steamfitting, 
and  structural  iron  work. 

The  classes  are  supported  largely  by  Federal  funds,  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Distributive  Occupations  Classes 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  distributive  occupatfons  is  to 
increase  the  sales  efficiency  of  persons  employed  in  retail 
selling.  The  classes  not  only  provide  instruction  in  the  partic- 
ular field  in  which  the  student  is  selling,  but  they  also  develop 
the  proper  methods  of  contacting  the  public  in  general  and  the 
personal  buyer  in  particular.  Much  assistance  in  this  new 
field  of  education  has  been  provided  for  several  groups  of 
men  and  women,  along  the  following  lines: 

Retail  store  management  and  selling . 

Salesmanship  for  printing  salesmen. 

Salesmanship  for  shoe  salesmen. 

Window  dressing  and  store  display  as  an  aid  to  selling. 

A  New   Circular   of   Information   Relating   to   Evening 
Schools 

During  1938-39  a  new  "Circular  of  Information  Relating  to 
Evening  Schools"  was  issued  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
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Suix^rintondents.  This  revision  includes  information  with 
regard  to  additional  general  requirements  for  those  desirous 
of  graduation,  as  well  as  more  specific  requirements  for  those 
seeking  a  sjx'cial  commercial  diploma.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose was  to  encourage  a  focalization  of  efforts  along  particular 
lines  in  order  to  ensure  proficiency  in  those  lines,  rather  than 
to  permit  indiscriminate  election  of  subjects.  This  desirable 
policy  was  advocated  several  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey,  when  special 
tyjies  of  commercial  diplomas  were  authorized.  The  require- 
ments for  these  special  diplomas  have  been  increased  so  that 
a  graduate  will  be  more  efficiently  equipped  to  follow  a  partic- 
ular vocation  such  as  typist,  bookkeeper,  stenographer,  or 
oflSce  practice  worker. 

Additional  Evening  Educational  Opportunities  Needed 

There  is  still  a  need  for  creating,  in  the  evening  high  schools, 
additional  opportunities  that  will  enable  adults  to  secure 
diplomas  acceptable  to  colleges  and  other  private  institutions 
as  equivalents  of  day  high  school  diplomas.  At  present 
many  ambitious  day  workers  are  prevented  from  entering 
evening  institutions  of  college  grade  because  they  lack  the 
prereciuisites  for  a  high  school  diploma.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  some  plan  may  be  evolved  that  \\ill  be  satis- 
factory to  those  higher  institutions  w^hich  are  now  restricted 
by  College  Entrance  Board  requirements. 

EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
School  Centers 

Fourteen  school  centers  were  operated  two  evenings  a  week 
in  as  many  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  members,  young 
and  old,  participated  in  the  various  self-governing  room  clubs, 
hall  programs,  and  gymnasium  games. 

The  W.  P.  A.  Music  Project  and  the  W.  P.  A.  Vaudeville 
Unit  of  the  Federal  Theatre  Project  have  for  the  past  several 
years  provided  free  entertainment  in  the  school  center  halls,  by 
unemployed  professional  performers.  The  department  also 
cooperated  \\'ith  the  W.  P.  A.  Adult  Recreation  Project  by 
providing  opportunities  for  amateur  choral  and  dramatic 
groups,  under  unemployed  professional  leaders,  to  meet  and 
rehearse  in  rooms  and  to  perform  in  the  halls.  As  the  Vaude- 
\-ille  Unit  has   been  disbanded  since  the  close  of  the  school 
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centers  in  April,  this  form  of  entertainment,  which  has  been  so 
greatly  enjoyed  in  the  past,  will  no  longer  be  provided.  The 
W.  P.  A.  orchestras,  bands,  choral  and  dramatic  groups  will 
continue. 

In  order  to  conserve  funds  for  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
1939,  the  centers  were  suspended  at  the  end  of  April,  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  They  will  be  reopened  the  first  week  in 
October  and  will  run  as  late  into  the  fall  as  the  balance  of  the 
current  appropriation  allows.  The  winter  term  will  start  the 
first  week  in  January  1940. 

Home  and  School  Association  Meetings 

Local  home  and  school  associations  held  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  occasional  meetings,  at  which  helpful  ideas  were  exchanged 
among  principals,  teachers,  and  parents.  There  were  exhibi- 
tions of  school  work,  programs  were  presented  by  pupils,  and 
talks  were  given  by  members  of  the  School  Committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  members  of  outside 
college  and  school  faculties,  and  representative  business  and 
professional  men  and  women.  Various  vital  topics  were 
covered  by  the  talks,  such  as  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system,  progressive  educational  methods 
and  principles,  and  the  training  of  pupils  for  employment  in 
commercial  and  professional  fields. 

The  central  body  —  The  Boston  Home  and  School  Asso- 
ciation— conducted  its  two  general  meetings:  The  fall  meeting 
in  November  and  the  meeting  in  June,  at  which  latter  meeting 
the  new  president  and  other  officers  were  elected  for  a  two-year 
term.  The  annual  dinner,  with  speaking  and  entertainment, 
was  held  in  January. 

Other  Uses  of  School  Buildings 

Under  the  privilege  annually  accorded  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, outside  organizations  rented  school  premises  for  political 
rallies,  dinners,  entertainments,  and  the  like.  For  each  of 
these  meetings,  permits  had  to  be  procured  from  the  vsecretary 
of  the  committee  and  a  fee  was  paid  by  the  organization  con- 
cerned. Similarly,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  many  permits  were  granted 
local  improvement  associations,  civic  groups,  school  associa- 
tions, troops  of  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts,  posts  of  the  American 
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Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  to  use  schoolhouse 
accommodations  afternoons  and  evenings. 

One  effect  of  the  depression  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  organizations  hiring  school  premises  and  the  number 
of  such  occupancies  each  year,  but  thej'-  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  keep  Boston  in  the  forefront  among  cities  which 
make  school  property  available  for  recreational,  social,  civic, 
philanthropic,  and  similar  purposes. 

Statistics 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  department's 
activities : 

Number  of  buildings  occupied  after  school  hours    ....  157 

Number  of  openings 2,100 

Total  attendance 904,900 

Number  of  school  centers 14 

Number  of  persons  served            18,500 

Total  attendance 475,800 

Number  of  home  and  school  associations 36 

Number  of  persons  attending  meetings 12,000 

Total  attendance 29,800 

Total  attendance  at  other  meetings 399,300 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  collection  of  reports  and  courses 
of  study  from  other  cities  and  states  was  completely  revised. 
As  space  is  at  a  premium,  much  old  material  was  withdrawn 
and  sent  to  the  Harvard  College  Library.  Courses  of  study 
over  ten  years  old  and  reports  of  boards  of  education  over 
three  years  old  were  deemed  no  longer  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  kept  here.  The  collection  of  bulletins  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  was  revised  and  duplicate  copies 
were  returned  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington.  The 
cataloging  of  both  these  collections  of  pamphlet  material 
was  simpUfied  and  at  the  same  time  made  more  complete.  Nine 
cartons  of  discarded  books  and  pamphlets  were  donated  to 
the  Harvard  College  Library  Historic  Education  Collection. 
About  one  hundred  seventy-five  books  were  given  to  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Library. 

A  vertical  file  of  pamphlets  on  occupations  was  started. 
The   material  was  already  in  the  library,   but  was  not  well 
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organized.  The  pamphlets  have  now  been  arranged  in  a  file 
under  about  one  hundred  different  headings,  with  provision  for 
growth. 

Three  circulars  in  the  series,  "Selected  List  of  Books  Added 
to  the  Administration  Library,''  were  issued  to  the  adminis- 
trative heads  and  school  principals.  Two  circulars  in  the 
series,  "Recent  Pamphlets  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  theN.  E.  A., 
and  Other  Organizations,"  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
administration.  The  monthly  column,  "Notes  from  the  Ad- 
ministration Library,"  was  contributed  as  usual  to  the  "Boston 
Teachers  News  Letter." 

Courses  of  stud}''  in  economics  for  high  school,  and  in  geog- 
raphy for  the  intermediate  school,  were  collected  from  other 
cities  for  the  use  of  two  committees  constructing  courses  of 
study  in  these  subjects  for  Boston. 

The  librarian  gave  a  fifteen-minute  radio  talk  in  April  on 
the  subject  of  the  Administration  Library  and  its  service  to 
Boston  teachers.  The  program  was  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Association. 

In  various  ways  the  organization  of  the  book  collection  was 
improved  during  the  year,  mostly  through  rearrangement 
and  more  and  better  cataloging.  These  changes  are  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  but  make  for  greater  efficiency. 

Number  of  books  and  magazines  circulated  for  use  outside  the 

library 8,403 

Number  of  books  purchased  or  acquired  by  gift      ....  190 

Number  of  periodicals  subscribed  for 70  • 

Total  number  of  books  in  the  library 10,716 

(There  is  also  a  large  number  of  pamphlets.) 
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REPORT   OF   SCHOOL   SERVICE 
BY  BOSTON  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


School  Service,  an  activity  of  the  Boston  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  The  School 
Service  Committee,  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  social 
agencies,  public  and  private,  to  which  requests  are  referred,  and 
representatives  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  held  two 
general  meetings  this  past  year  for  reports  and  discussion.  The 
meetings  developed  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  schools  and  the  social  agencies,  with  the 
result  that  the  individual  workers  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Soldiers' Rehef  Department,  the  Family  Welfare 
Society,  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,  the  Boston  Provident 
Association,  the  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Association,  and  the 
other  agencies  have  all  been  better  able  to  interpret  to  the 
schools  their  family  service. 

In  1938-39  the  total  number  of  cases  referred  by  the  schools, 
both  pubhc  and  parochial,  was  2,143,  an  increase  of  608  over 
the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  children 
for  whom  aid  was  sought  in  the  2,143  referrals  was  3,576,  of 
which  only  42  were  referred  by  parochial  schools.  The  rela- 
tively small  number  of  parochial  school  referrals  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  needs  of  their  pupils  are  cared  for  largely  by  local 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences. 

The  increased  number  of  requests  for  glasses,  246  this  year, 
as  compared  with  153  in  the  previous  year,  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  the  enlargement  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Sight  Saving  Clinics, 
which  are  now  examining  public  school  children,  although  they 
were  primarily  estabhshed  for  parochial  school  cases.  There 
are  no  funds  for  providing  glasses  prescribed  at  these  clinics, 
and  since  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Welfare  pro\'ides  them  for 
only  those  children  whose  famiUes  are  on  Dependent  Aid, 
private  agencies  are  the  only  recourse  for  other  applicants. 

Requests  for  shoes  and  clothing  —  the  major  need  of  last 
year  —  have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  total  number. 
Requests  for  dental  care  remained  about  the  same.  Of  the 
agencies  meeting  these  needs,  the  Family  Welfare  Society  car- 
ried much  the  heaviest  burden.  The  Catholic  Charitable 
Bureau  has  had  a  much  larger  proportion  of  referrals  this  year 
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than  last.  The  Boston  Provident  Association  has  also  had  an 
increased  number,  while  the  number  of  referrals  to  the  Jewish 
Familj''  Welfare  Association  has  remained  about  the  same  as 
before.  The  number  of  requests  for  families  receiving  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  ha,s  increased  from  66  to  148.  This  in- 
crease was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  increased  number  of 
famihes  receiving  this  form  of  assistance. 

Table  I,  following,  indicates  the  number  of  referrals  monthly, 
the  number  of  public  and  parochial  schools  making  the  re- 
ferrals, the  kinds  of  service  requested,  and  the  agencies  which 
were  asked  to  supply  them. 

Table  II  shows,  by  schools,  the  total  number  of  public  school 
referrals  during  each  of  the  two  years.  It  will  be  noted  that 
from  many  schools  there  was  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
referrals  during  1938-39.  The  total  referrals  from  all  the 
public  schools  participating  increased  from  1,488  to  2,096. 

The  accompanying  chart  is  a  graphic  comparison  of  the 
monthly  referrals  from  all  schools,  public  and  parochial  com- 
bined, during  each  of  the  two  years.     (Page  189.) 


I.     MONTHLY   REPORT   OF   SCHOOL   SERVICE 

September  1938  —  June  1939 
a.     Total  Cases,  Total  Children,  Total  Schools 


Month 


3  i- 


Schools 


September , 
October .  .  . 
November . 
December. 
January .  . 
February .  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 


136 
234 
283 
336 
265 
183 
299 
174 
148 
85 


2,143 


67 

94 

121 

114 

106 

75 

135 

92 

76 

47 


927 


257 
411 
497 
585 
414 
315 
464 
283 
231 
119 


3.576 


654 


48 
67 
65 
76 
69 
62 
77 
55 
58 
42 


619 


35 


16 


*  Needs  of  parochial  school  children  cared  for  largely  by  local  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul 
Conferences,  without  referral  to  School  Service. 
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b.     Services  Requested 


Month 
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74 

14 
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0 

51 

5 
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0 

44 

4 

65 

0 

18 

4 

1,352 

20 

727 

71 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 
January.  .  . 
February. . 
March. ... 

April 

May 

June 

Totals 
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c.     Number  Referred  to  Agencies 
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146 
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2 

44 
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18 
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168 

90 

4 

33 

5 

28 

5 

125 

59 

2 

35 

5 

28 

9 

95 

50 

1 

16 

1 

13 

6 

157 

69 

6 

29 

5 

13 

11 

91 

55 

2 

14 

2 

5 

2 

67 

45 

2 

11 

1 

11 

6 

43 

25 

1 

5 

2 

5 

3 

1,114 

506 

26 

218 

30 

148 

69 
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10 
14 
20 
15 
2 
0 
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73 
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n.     NUMBER  OF   REFERRALS    BY   SCHOOLS 
1937-38  and   1938-39 


School 


22 


High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High 

English  High 

Girls*  High 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High 

Jamaica  Plain  High 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roshndale  High 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) . . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) . . 

South  Boston  High 

Totals 

Intermediate: 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards 

Donald  McKay 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Grover  Cleveland 

James  P.  Timilty 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 


1 

0 

3 

5 

6 

7 

3 

12 

11 

17 

1 

4 

16 

19 

9 

6 

24 

8 

8 

6 

11 

11 

15 

2G 

30 

40 

29 

36 

6 

10 

2 

23 

8 

16 

29 

29 

212 


275 


51 

71 

48 

88 

29 

33 

7 

14 

9 

4 

2 

4 

6 

22 

5 

3 

19 

23 

19 

29 

15 

10 
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Intermediate  (continued) : 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Patrick  T.  Campbell. . . 
Solomon  Lewenberg .  .  . 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving .... 
William  Barton  Rogers. 
William  Howard  Taft. . 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Totals 


2 

1 

23 

32 

13 

10 

0 

1 

24 

23 

0 

2 

29 

45 

0 

3 

28 

44 

0 

1 

1 

4 

330 


467 


Elementary: 

(I-VIII,  inclusive): 

3 

21 

3 

15 

3 

4 

28 

26 

7 

11 

6 

4 

12 

6 

6 

14 

12 

25 

2 

50 

4 

Edward  Everett 

17 

Everett 

5 

8 

Franklin 

56 

Hugh  O'Brien 

51 

.  Hyde 

17 

26 

4 

15 

34 

10 

8 

Rice 

26 

35 

WiUiam  E.  Russell .                

17 

Totals 

206 

385 
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School 

^  c 

XI  c 
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1^ 

w 

M 

Elementary  (continued) : 
(I-VI,  inclusive): 

Agassiz 

Beethoven 

Bennett 

Chapman 

Charles  Sumner 

Christopher  Gibson. 

Dillaway 

Dudley 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Elihu  Greenwood. . . 

Eliot 

Emerson 

Gaston 

Gilbert  Stuart 

Hancock 

Harvard 

Henry  Grew 

Henry  L.  Higginson. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. . . . 
James  J.  Chittick... 

Jefferson 

John  Mar.shall 

John  Winthrop 

Julia  Ward  Howe. . . 

Longfellow 

Lowell 

Mary  Hemenway. . . 

Minot 

Xorcross 

Phillips  Brooks 

Quincy 

Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Roger  W'olcott 

Samuel  Adams 


41 

53 

0 

1 

8 

7 

12 

18 

10 

18 

5 

4 

10 

43 

48 

70 

5 

4 

13 

18 

14 

11 

52 

63 

10 

10 

0 

1 

45 

20 

39 

29 

21 

24 

12 

12 

1 

2 

3 

1 

16 

24 

13 

8 

20 

30 

39 

66 

1 

0 

45 

33 

23 

29 

1 

0 

51 

57 

14 

11 

56 

78 

11 

3 

2 

3 

14 

46 
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Elementary  (continueJ) : 
(I-VI,  inclusive): 
Theodore  Lyman 

8 
9 
0 
25 
3 
9 
1 
0 

25 

12 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

15 

41 

6 

Wells 

12 

Wendell  Phillips. ...                    .                                          ... 

14 

William  E   Endicott 

1 

Totals 

710 

923 

Special  Schools: 

Boston  Clerical 

0 
0 
4 
9 

1 
16 

2 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day 

4 

Boston  Trade 

6 

23 

3 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

8 

Totals 

30 

46 

Grand  Totals                                                             

1,488 

2,096 

SUMMARY 


School 


High  and  Latin 

Intermediate 

Elementary: 

I-Vin,  inclusive 
I-VL  inclusive .  . 

Special  Schools 

Grand  Totals 


212 

275 

330 

467 

06 

385 

10 

—      916 

923 

1,303 

30 

1,488 

46 
2,096 
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TERCENTENARY   CELEBRATION 


MATHER    SCHOOL,     DORCHESTER  —  MAY    31,    1939 

The  first  free  public  school,  supported  by  direct  taxation 
of  the  people,  was  established  in  1639,  in  what  was  then  the 
Town  of  Dorchester.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  Town 
Records: 

"/i  is  ordered  the  30th  of  May  1639,  that  there  shall  he  a 
rent  of  20  lb.  a  year  .  .  .  imposed  vpon  Tomsons  Iland 
to  bee  payd  .  .  .  towards  the  mayntenance  of  a  schoole 
in  Dorchester y 

On  March  27,  1939,  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  con- 
ference authorized  the  Superintendent  to  arrange  for  appro- 
priate exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  estabUshment  of  the  school  which  eventu- 
ally became  the  Mather  School. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  commemorative  exercises  were  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  school,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31.  Mr.  William  W. 
Howe,  Master  of  the  Mather  District,  presided. 

A  dramatic  touch  was  given  to  the  occasion  when  Miss 
Joanna  Cochrane,  eighty-four  years  of  age  and  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  school,  was  asked  to  step  to  the  platform. 
From  a  massive  record  book,  Mr.  Howe  read  her  name,  listed 
among  the  graduates  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
—  1869.  Miss  Cochrane,  attired  in  the  style  of  those  bygone 
days,  received  with  charming  embarrassment  the  applause  of 
the  assemblage,  and  she  remained  seated  on  the  platform 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  exercises. 
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PROGRAM 

William  W.  Howe,  Chairrnan 
INVOCATION 

Rev.  Robert  Storer,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Dorchester 

"The  Heavens  Resound"  Beethoven 

OPENING   REMARKS 

William  W.  Howe,  Master,  Mather  School 

GREETINGS  OF   THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE 
Henry  J.  Smith,  Chairman 

GREETINGS  OF  THE   STATE 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

GREETINGS  OF  THE   CITY 

Hon.  Maurice  J.  Tobix,  Mayor  of  Boston 

''Spring  Marching"  Bach-Bramcombe 

'' Slumber  Song"  Rebikoff 

GREETINGS  OF  THE   DORCHESTER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
N.  WiNTHROP  Robinson,  President 

THE   EARLY   HISTORY   OF   THE   FIRST   SCHOOL 
Richard  P.  Bonney,  History  Department 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

"To  Thee,  O  Country"  Eichberg 

THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE   PUBLIC 

KiRTLEY  F.  Mather,  Professor  of  Geology,  Harvard  University 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
Stacy  B.  Southworth,  Headmaster,  Thayer  Academy 

"  My  G  arden ' '  McCollin 

' '  Dam  e  Night!  ngale ' '  Saar 

GREETINGS   OF   THE   STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 
Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 

PRESENT   TRENDS   IN   EDUCATION 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 

"Dear  Mather"  (To  the  tune  of  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms") 

"Star-Spangled  Banner" 

BENEDICTION 

Andrew  Richards,  D.  D. 
Pastor  of  Second  Church  in  Dorchester 

MUSIC   BY  THE   MATHER  SCHOOL   GLEE   CLUB 

Theresa  A.  Larkin,  Conductor 

(Teacher  of  Music  at  the  Mather  School) 

Barbara  E.  Ryan,  Accompanist 
(Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Music,  Boston  Pubhc  Schools) 
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Invocation  by  Rev.  Robert  Stoker 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  those  who  have  lived  as  seeing 
that  which,  to  others,  was  invisible,  who  have  proclaimed  a 
good  not  yet  attained,  and  then  labored  for  its  realization. 
Far  off  from  them,  that  realization  in  its  fullness  might  have 
been.  But  they  were  prophetic  spirits,  living  in  anticipation 
of  that  which,  through  the  work  of  all  of  us,  at  length  was  to 
be  fulfilled. 

In  this  hour  of  commemoration  grant  us  some  of  their 
vision.  Grant  that  we  may  see  the  continuous  current  of 
thought,  and  will,  and  purpose,  and  that  we  may  recognize 
the  loyalty  of  those  who,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
cherished  the  higher  ideal  and  labored  for  it. 

Opening  Remarks  by  Mr.  William  W.  Howe 
Three  hundred  years  ago  yesterday,  our  forefathers, 
assembled  in  town  meeting,  a  new  governmental  institution 
wherein  all  men's  voices  had  equal  weight,  voted  to  establish 
another  new  institution,  wherein  every  man's  son  should  have 
equal  educational  privileges.  For  that  first  school  one  teacher 
sufficed.  We  who  now  serve,  to  the  number  of  three  score  and 
ten,  as  teachers  in  the  school  which  is  in  direct  lineal  descent 
from  that  parent  stem,  welcome  you  most  cordially  to  unite 
with  us  in  celebrating  this  momentous  event. 

Yesterday  was  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  free  pubUc  education.  Fifty  years  ago,  its  two  hun- 
dred fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated,  on  this  same  historic 
hill,  by  the  school  authorities  of  Boston  and  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  all  Dorchester  schools.  That  was 
in  ]889.  Today  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Mather  School  alone  is  greater  than  was  the  total  number 
in  all  Dorchester  schools  fifty  years  ago. 

Among  the  notable  figures  who  were  present  on  that  occa- 
sion were  the  Honorable  Charles  T.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee;  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  dis- 
tinguished woman  member;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools;  Edward  SoiUhworth,  ]\Iaster  of 
the  Mather  School;  William  A.  Mowry,  Ph.  D.,  who  delivered 
the  historical  address;  and  the  Reverend  Peter  Ronan,  Pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
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The  following  letter,  recently  received  by  Superintendent 
Arthur  L.  Gould,  was  forwarded  by  him  to  me: 

Federal  Building, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  following,  a  little 
matter  I  have  carried  in  the  back  of  my  head  for  the 
past  fifty  years? 

In  June  of  1889,  I  graduated  from  the  Harris  Grammar 
School  in  Dorchester.  Being  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first  free  public  school  in  America, 
exercises  were  held  in  a  large  tent  on  Meeting  House  Hill. 

My  recollection  is  that  one  of  the  speakers  (doubtless 
chairman  of  the  School  Committee)  made  the  announce- 
ment that  a  similar  celebration  would  be  held  in  another 
fifty  years  in  observance  of  the  300th  anniversary. 

The  thought  of  being  present  has  often  come  to  mind- 
AVhether  or  not  I  am  able  to  gratify  this  long  cherished 
ambition,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  information  as  to  a 
possible  celebration.  Thanking  you  for  this  information, 
I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)       Joseph  E.  Young, 

Federal  Highway  Engineer. 

My  reply,  written  within  an  hour  of  my  receipt  of  the  letter 
and  sent  by  air  mail,  stated:  "The  prophecy  of  Chairman 
Gallagher,  foretelling  in  1889  a  similar  celebration  in  1939,  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  We  inclose  an  invitation  and  assure  you 
that  we  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  you  on  that  day  and  shall 
regard  you  as  a  guest  of  honor." 

I  now  pause  a  moment  to  allow  any  persons  here  present  who 
were  also  present  at  the  1889  exercises  to  rise  and  state  name, 
school  attended,  year  of  graduation,  or  one  fact  concerning 
themselves  if  not  graduated.  ...  I  note  that  seven  are 
present  who  attended  the  celebration  a  half-century  ago.  It 
is  a  fine  showing. 

A  precedent  having  been  set  and  followed,  it  is  likely  that 
similar  commemorative  exercises  will  be  held  indefinitely  at 
intervals  of  a  half-century.     May  I  have  the  honor  to  predict 
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that  in  the  year  1989  there  will  be  another  celebration,  the 
three  hundred  fiftieth,  on  this  same  hill. 

By  1989,  life  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  and  some  now 
undreamed  of  magic  carpet  may  obliterate  distance.  Let  us 
who  are  here  resolve  that  in  1989,  if  possible,  we  will  attend 
the  three  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  free 
education. 

The  first  School  Committee  in  the  Town  of  Dorchester  was 
appointed  in  1645.  Under  its  wise  supervision  and  that  of  its 
successors,  the  schools  were  well  administered.  Credit  is 
hereby  given  to  our  Boston  School  Committee  for  approving 
the  exercises  of  today.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Smith,  able  Chairman  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee. 

Address  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Smith 

Three  hundred  years  ago  this  month  there  was  established 
here  in  Dorchester  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  first 
free  public  school  in  the  world.  It  is  our  privilege  today  to 
celebrate  that  event. 

Great  and  astounding  changes  have  occurred  in  those  three 
hundred  years  —  changes  which  have  intimately  affected  the 
lives  of  all,  for  those  three  hundred  years  have  seen  the  rise 
of  the  common  man,  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  conquest 
by  man  of  many  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  physical  life  of  those  sturdy  New  England  men  who,  in 
1639,  founded  the  school  whose  three  hundredth  anniversary 
we  are  now  celebrating,  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  men 
who  had  lived  a  thousand  years  before.  It  was  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  our  New  England  forebears  that  the  modern 
marvels  of  science  began  to  be  developed.  As  a  result  of  that 
development  the  physical  lives  of  us,  the  spiritual  descendants 
of  those  early  settlers,  have  been  changed  beyond  their 
imagining. 

Yet  it  is  not  because  of  this  rapid  and  radical  change  that 
we  celebrate  today.  It  is  rather  because  amid  such  changes 
some  things  have  remained  constant.  It  is  because  the  spirit 
which  motivated  the  founders  of  the  Mather  School,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  still  motivates  the  people  of  New  England. 

God  seems  to  have  smiled  upon  this  land  of  ours.  He  seems 
to  have  implanted  in  its  earliest  inhabitants  a  spirit  so  strong 
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and  high  that  even  death  could  not  crush  it.  And  no  greater 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  exists  than  the  fostering, 
by  our  forefathers,  of  general  free  education. 

The  fact  that  all  men  are  created  equal  was  not  so  evident 
in  1639  as  it  is  today.  It  was  not  a  popular  idea  even  among 
those  who  suffered  most  because  of  its  denial.  Yet  the  early 
settlers  of  Boston  must  have  had  it.'  For,  as  the  statesman 
who  made  that  phrase  famous,  said:  ^^The  education  of  all  the 
-people  is  the  keystone  of  liberty  ayid  the  foundation  of  democracy. " 

Therein  lies  the  importance  of  the  event  we  celebrate  today. 
By  seeing  the  responsibilities  of  the  community  to  educate 
all  its  members,  the  founders  of  the  IVIather  School  in  Dorches- 
ter demonstrated  that  the  seed  of  unlimited  democracy  was 
firmly  implanted  in  their  hearts. 

That  seed  germinated  and  blossomed.  We  of  1939  are 
reaping  its  fruit.  That  seed  has  made  New  England  great, 
and  America  great.  And  the  proudest  boast  that  we  who  hve 
in  New  England  can  make  is  that  from  our  soil  grew  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation. 

We  who  celebrate  in  1939  the  constancy  of  a  spirit  that 
manifested  itself  three  hundred  years  ago  should  thank  God 
for  His  help  in  preserving  it.  And  we  should  ask  God  to 
help  us  to  maintain  it.  For  at  no  time  during  that  long  period 
has  that  spirit  been  more  seriously  threatened  with  extinction 
than  it  is  today. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  dwell  upon  the  seriousness  or  the 
magnitude  of  that  threat.  We  all  know  it  exists.  We  all 
dread  it.  But  all  privileges  are  necessarily  accompanied  by 
duties.  Of  all  the  pri\'ileges  of  mankind,  liberty  is  the  greatest. 
It  is  our  duty  to  foster,  cherish,  and  preserve  it. 

I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  to  welcome  you  here  this  afternoon, 
for  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  are 
commemorating  such  a  momentous  event  in  the  history  of 
our  city  and  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Howe. — I  now  have  a  very  great  pri\nlege  and  a  dis- 
tinct honor.  Our  Governor,  since  taking  office,  has  been 
keenly  interested  in  all  matters  of  public  concern.  We  are 
deeply  honored  by  his  presence  here  today.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  Governor  Leverett  M.  Saltons<rall. 
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Governor  Saltonstall  conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  State, 
stressing  the  deep  meaning  of  the  occasion,  not  alone  to  Mas- 
sachusetts but  to  the  entire  nation.  He  told  of  some  interest- 
ing events  connected  with  early  education  in  the  State.  His 
hearers  were  deeply  impressed  "vy^en  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  no  occasion  in  which  he,  as  governor,  might  be  called 
upon  to  participate  would  be  so  significant  to  our  country  as 
that  which  we  were  then  celebrating.  The  Governor's  re- 
marks met  with  a  very  hearty  response  from  the  guest  speakers 
and  the  audience. 

Mr.  Howe. —  Our  next  speaker  was  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee  and  has  been  deservedly  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  Mayor  of  our  city.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  present  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  Maurice  J.  Tobin. 

Mayor  Tobin,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  welcomed  all 
present.  Speaking,  not  only  as  the  city's  chief  executive  but 
as  a  former  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  he  referred 
to  his  deep  interest  in  the  schools  while  on  the  Committee  and 
said  that  he  was  proud  to  be  included  in  the  long  list  of  mayors 
who  had  loyally  supported  the  schools,  and  he  declared  that 
he  could  always  be  counted  upon,  while  mayor,  to  raise  revenue 
for  their  proper  maintenance. 

Mr.  Howe. —  The  Dorchester  Historical  Society  is  an 
institution  of  which  we  are  proud.  Mr.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson, 
besides  being  a  Mather  School  graduate  and  president  of  the 
Society,  holds  many  important  offices,  is  a  leader  in  civic  and 
religious  affairs,  and  has  ably  and  untiringly  helped  to  make 
this  meeting  a  success.  I  present  Mr.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson, 
President,  Dorchester  Historical  Society. 

Address  of  Mr.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson 
It  is  my  privilege  to  be  here  this  afternoon  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  one  of  whose  functions 
is  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers.  In 
accordance  with  that  purpose  this  meeting  is  being  held,  to 
commemorate  an  outstanding  and  epoch-making  event  in  the 
history  of  Dorchester  and  of  this  nation. 

The  early  pioneer  settlers  of  Dorchester  left  their  comfortable 
homes  in  England,  braved  the  perils  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  endured  the  hardships  of  settling  a  wilder- 
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ness.  With  the  ocean  behind  them,  and  the  forests  with  their 
savages  and  wild  beasts  before  them,  they  resohitely  set  out 
to  conquer  this  wilderness  by  building  crude  homes  for  them- 
selves and  rude  shelters  for  their  livestock.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  material  conquest  went  the  working  out  of  their 
ideals. 

"-4  nation  ivithout  a  vision  shall  perish.'^  These  early  Puri- 
tans had  visions  and  started  at  once  to  put  them  into  practice. 

The  first  town  meeting,  that  great  institution  of  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  was  held  here  in  Dorchester,  in 
1631.  In  1639  the  need  of  educating  its  youth  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  came  up  for  their  attention,  and 
so  we  find  in  the  Dorchester  records  of  May  30  of  that  year  a 
vote  which  provided  for  the  first  free  public  school  supported 
by  taxation  in  America.  Thus  was  sown  the  seed  from  which 
has  grown  the  great  public  school  system  of  this  country  of 
ours  and  of  the  world.  Crudely  housed,  with  a  meager  course 
of  study,  practically  the  three  R's,  it  has  expanded  in  buildings 
and  curriculum  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  its  founders.  These 
early  pioneers  builded  better  than  they  knew,  wnth  the  result 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  opportunities  for  an  educa- 
tion so  available  and  knowledge  so  generally  diffused  as  in  this 
country  of  ours.  The  last  hundred  years  and  particularly  the 
last  fifty  years  have  produced  more  inventions  which  have 
added  to  our  comfort  and  happiness  than  the  thousands  of 
years  preceding.  And  how  many  of  these  are  so-called  "Yankee 
inventions?" 

I  have  spoken  of  the  material  rewards  which  have  resulted 
from  our  public  school  system.  The  early  pioneers  also  in- 
sisted on  religious  instruction  in  their  schools,  and  the  world 
today  certainly  needs  the  application  of  religious  ideals  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  —  particularly  pure  Christianity,  practi- 
cally applied. 

The  seal  of  the  "Town  of  Dorchester"  has  as  its  motto 
^'Pietate-Litteris-Industria^'  to  signify  that  piety,  learning,  and 
industry  were  the  especial  virtues  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
community  coveted.  Today  we  are  paying  homage  to  the 
second  of  these,  a  great  institution  bequeathed  to  us  by  past 
generations.  Such  is  our  inheritance  and  we  are  all  co-sharers 
in  this  inheritance.  The  desire  to  emulate  the  great  deeds  and 
to  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  our  forefathers  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live  is  a  commendable  aspiration. 
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This  is  a  period  of  readjustments.  This  is  a  time  which 
requires  clear  thinking  in  regard  to  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  It  is  a  time  when  an  educated,  thoughtful  electorate 
is  needed  for  the  consideration  of  these  problems. 

Let  us  recall  how  those  past  generations  met  similar  situations 
and  consider  it  a  challenge  for  us  to  carry  on  and  maintain 
these  traditions. 

Mr,  Howe. —  An  essential  feature  of  a  celebration  such  as 
this  is  a  presentation  of  its  historical  background.  Another 
Mather  School  graduate,  head  of  the  history  department  in  the 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  a  brilliant  scholar  with  a 
zeal  for  painstaking  and  systematic  research,  is  admirably 
ciualified  for  this  important  assignment  on  our  program  today. 
We  are  proud  that  he  was  the  gifted  pupil  of  one  of  Boston's 
great  history  teachers.  Miss  Frances  Forsyth,  which  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  his  success.  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Bonney. 

Address  of  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bonney 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  today  from  this  platform, 
for  thirty-three  years  ago  next  month  I  received  my  diploma 
here  as  a  graduate  of  the  Mather  School.  To  me  thirty-three 
years  seems  a  very  long  time,  but  how  much  longer  the  three 
hundred  years  during  which  this  school,  in  many  different 
buildings  and  under  many  different  masters,  has  been  educating 
the  children  of  Dorchester. 

The  three  hundredth  birthday  of  any  American  institution 
certainly  deserves  attention,  but  we  are  not  only  celebrating 
today  the  tercentenary  of  the  Mather  School,  but  also  the 
tercentenary  of  the  first  public  school  in  America  supported  by 
taxation.  Other  communities  have  challenged  this  claim,  but  I 
believe  that  the  various  methods  by  which  their  schools  were 
financed  were  not  so  close  to  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people  as 
was  the  case  in  Dorchester.  In  early  colonial  days  taxes 
were  paid  only  by  the  "freemen"  or  "proprietors"  of  a  town. 
These  taxpayers  alone  could  vote,  but  in  addition  to  that 
privilege  they  enjoyed  certain  rights  of  great  economic  value. 
They  could  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  on  the  Common,  they  could 
share  in  the  division  of  unsettled  land,  and  they  had  certain 
fishing  privileges  on  tidal  streams.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
taxpayer  today  as  one  who  possesses  a  piece  of  property,  but 
who  has  no  other  special  privileges  to  set  him  apart  from  his 
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fellows,  except  the  questionable  one  of  paying  taxes.  Schools 
are  supported  today  by  such  taxpayers,  it  is  true;  but  three 
hundred  years  ago  taxes  might  be  levied  on  a  man's  rights  as 
well  as  upon  the  land  he  owned.  That  was  the  case  in  Dor- 
chester. 

It  was  on  May  30,  1639,  that  a  Dorchester  Town  Meeting 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  public  school.  But  the 
Meeting  intended  this  to  be  a  free  school  as  well,  so  it  was 
voted  to  levy  a  tax  of  20  pounds  annually  upon  the  Proprietors 
of  Thompson's  Island,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  connections  between  Thompson's  Island  and  the  first 
school  are  so  close  that  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the 
history  of  the  former. 

Da\id  Thompson  was  one  of  a  number  of  adventurers  who 
came  to  New  England  before  1630,  deriving  their  rights  directly 
from  the  Council  for  New  England,  or  grantees  like  Gorges. 
They  had  no  connection  with  the  Puritans  and  their  interests 
were  entirely  economic.  Thompson  established  a  trading 
post  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neponset  River  and  that 
island  still  bears  his  name.  He  soon  abandoned  it,  however, 
and  when  Dorchester  was  settled,  the  inhabitants  looked 
longingly  at  the  island,  which  was  cleared  of  trees  and  would 
make  a  fine  safe  place  for  pasturing  their  animals.  In  1634 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  granted  the  island  to  Dor- 
chester, and  the  town  voted  that  all  the  freeholders  would 
have  proportionate  rights  of  pasturage  there.  This  group 
became  the  "proprietors"  of  Thompson's  Island.  In  1634  the 
"proprietors"  of  Thompson's  Island  and  the  "freemen"  of 
Dorchester  were  identical  groups,  but  newcomers  to  the  town 
might  become  freemen  without  acquiring  any  rights  in  the 
island,  so  the  groups  did  not  remain  identical.  However, 
when  in  1641  the  proprietors  surrendered  their  rights  to  the 
town,  seventy-one  names  were  affixed  to  the  document.  This 
large  number  must  have  included  most  of  the  freemen  of  Dor- 
chester of  that  date.  Today  the  property  holders  of  Boston, 
who  support  the  schools,  are  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
of  the  city.  The  seventy-one  property  holders  who  supported 
the  school  of  1639  were  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
population  of  that  date.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  maintain  that 
the  Dorchester  School  was  tax  supported. 

This  method  of  financing  the  school,  however,  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory.     The  individual  tax  to  be  collected  was  small, 
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and  as  is  often  the  case  in  such  circumstances  proved  hard  to 
collect,  so  the  proprietors  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  town 
in  1641  on  condition  that  the  island  be  rented  to  not  more  than 
ten  tenants,  and  the  rents  be  used  to  support  the  school. 
Further  trouble  came  in  1648,  when  a  son  of  David  Thompson 
appeared  and  claimed  title  to  the  island.  The  General  Court 
upheld  him,  and  Dorchester  lost  this  means  of  supporting  her 
school.  Fortunately  the  school  was  then  so  well  established 
that  it  was  not  abandoned,  but  was  paid  for  by  general  taxes. 
The  town  then  besought  the  General  Court  to  grant  them 
land  to  replace  what  they  had  lost,  but  it  was  not  till  1717 
that  it  received  a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres  in  what  is  now 
liUnenburg.  Meanwhile  the  town  had  set  aside  some  of  its 
own  undivided  land,  in  the  present  town  of  Stoughton,  for  the 
support  of  the  school. 

The  20  pounds  appropriated  in  1639  was  for  the  salary  of 
the  schoolmaster,  for  in  those  happy  days  that  was  the  only 
expense  the  town  had  to  meet  for  the  school.  The  pupils 
furnished  their  meager  supplies,  the  class  met  in  the  Meeting 
House,  and  the  heating  problem  was  solved  by  requiring  each 
pupil  to  bring  his  share  of  wood  under  pain  of  sitting  farthest 
from  the  fire  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  But  as  buildings  had  to  be 
built  and  equipment  purchased  special  types  of  school  income, 
as  from  land  rentals,  proved  inadequate,  and  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  schools  from  general  taxes  came  to 
prevail.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Town  Meeting  of 
1639  left  the  way  open  for  coeducation  when  they  voted  that 
"whether  the  maydes  he  taught  with  the  hoys  he  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  freemen.'^  Unfortunately  for  the  maids,  when 
the  school  was  opened,  only  boys  were  admitted,  and  coeduca- 
tion did  not  come  until  1784. 

The  schoolmaster  employed  in  1639  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Waterhouse,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  teachers  and  masters  repre- 
sented today  on  this  platform  by  Mr.  William  W.  Howe  and 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  George  Austin  Smith. 

Dorchester  pioneered  not  only  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  school,  but  in  the  creation  of  the  first  school  committee. 
At  first,  school  affairs  were  handled  by  the  selectmen,  but 
possibly  the  trouble  connected  with  the  funds  led  the  town  to 
vote  in  1645  to  place  control  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of 
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three  wardens.  The  by-Ui\v  outHning  their  duties  used  terms 
that  might  be  appHed  today  ahnost  without  change.  They 
were  to  attend  to  the  financing  of  the  school;  build  and  main- 
tain a  schoolhouse;  hire  a  teacher;  and  see  that  instruction^ 
was  able,  and  offered  to  rich  and  poor  on  equal  terms.  From 
that  day  on,  in  Dorchester  and  most  New  England  communi- 
ties, the  care  of  the  schools  has  been  delegated  to  small  groups 
of  public  spirited  citizens,  serving  without  pay,  who  have 
sought  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  at  the  level 
demanded  by  the  community.  The  first  school  committee 
was  composed  of  Mr.  Haward,  Deacon  Wiswall,  and  Mr. 
Atherton.  Three  representatives  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee of  today  are  present  on  this  platform:  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Sullivan,  and  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley. 

In  closing,  I  must  discuss  briefly  the  buildings  that  have 
successively  housed  the  Mather  School.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  so  little  available  information  about  the  earlier 
structures,  but  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Town  Records, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  great  changes 
taking  place  inspired  certain  elderly  men  to  record  for  posterity 
the  doings  of  their  school  days.  The  school  first  met  in  the 
Meeting  House,  but  in  1845  a  building  was  erected  near  the 
corner  of  Pleasant  and  East  Cottage  streets.  As  the  center  of 
population  moved  south,  a  new  building  was  built  in  1694 
on  the  hill  already  known  as  Meeting  House  Hill.  It  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Winter  street,  against  a  huge  rock  which 
served  as  one  wall.  When  the  third  school  was  built  is  not 
known,  but  in  1759  it  was  standing  on  Hancock  street,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  This  is  the  first  building  about  which  much 
is  known. 

In  1771  the  school  was  back  on  the  hill.  This  building  was 
later  incorporated  into  a  dwelling  house  which  stood  on  Hancock 
street  near  Pleasant,  until  1929.  This  was  the  first  school  to 
which  girls  were  admitted,  and  the  first  to  bear  a  distinctive 
name:  —  District  No.  2.  In  1798  it  was  replaced  by  a  more 
substantial  brick  building,  which,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  a  two- 
story  wooden  building  in  1836.  This  was  named,  in  1849,  the 
Mather  School.  A  larger  wooden  building  was  built  in  1855, 
which  served  later  as  a  primary  school  until  its  demolition  in 
1905.  Following  Dorchester's  annexation  to  Boston,  the 
substantial  brick  building  now  known  as  the  Edward  South- 
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worth  School  was  built,  in  1876.  In  1905  the  fine  up-to-date 
structure  in  which  we  are  now  meeting  was  erected,  a  structure 
well  worthy  of  the  honored  name  of  Mather  School. 

Mr.  Howe. —  The  Mather  family  has  been  a  notable  one 
in  America  since  early  colonial  days.  The  Mather  School 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Mather. 
His  son,  Increase  Mather,  became  president  of  Harvard 
University.  A  grandson.  Cotton  Mather,  became  a  famous 
religious  leader.  We  are  honored  in  having  as  our  next  speaker 
a  direct  descendant  of  these  illustrious  men  —  a  distinguished 
figure  in  science  and  letters.  Professor  Kirtley  F.  Mather  of 
the  Geological  Department  of  Harv'ard  University. 

Address  of  Professor  Kirtley  F.  Mather. 

Timothy  Mather,  my  great-great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather, arrived  in  Boston  on  August  17,  1635,  with  his 
father,  the  Reverend  Richard  JVIather.  He  was  then  seven 
years  old.  His  father  soon  became  "teacher"  of  the  church 
"constituted  in  Dorchester"  the  following  year.  Timothy  was 
eleven  years  old  when  the  first  free  public  school  supported  by 
direct  taxation  of  the  people  was  established  in  Dorchester  in 
1639.  Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  first  pupils  in  that  school. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  this  was  his  only  "schooling" 
for,  unlike  all  his  brothers,  Timothy  never  went  to  college  but 
spent  his  entire  life  in  Dorchester,  where  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  leading  citizen  of  the  town,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
more  learned  and  devout  brothers  looked  with  sadness  upon 
his  impious  ways. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  especial  delight  that  I  participate 
in  this  appropriate  commemoration  of  what  will  always  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  American 
history.  Our  Puritan  forefathers,  aside  from  the  arduous 
task  of  wresting  a  livelihood  from  the  soil  and  waters  of  the 
newly  penetrated  wilderness,  were  primarily  interested  in 
religion  and  government.  On  both  counts,  education  was 
absolutely  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  their  objectives 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  embark  upon  the 
ambitious  project  of  providing  free  schools  for  all.  When, 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Puritan 
hierarchy  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  restrict  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  colonial  commonwealth  to  members  of  the 
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orthodox  church,  the  necessity  for  universal  e(hication  became 
eveh  more  imperative.  Throughout  the  succeeding  generations 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  education  of  its  citizens 
has  been  increasingly  recognized  until  today  one  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  and  essential  duties  of  an  American  child  is  that  of 
membership  in  our  school  system. 

Ine\'itably,  therefore,  the  public  is  profoundly  interested  in 
the  pubhc  school.  Every  parent  wants  his  child  to  be  trained 
for  success  in  life.  The  ambition  of  Enoch  Arden  —  "to  give 
his  hahes  a  better  hringing-up  than  his  had  bee7i"  —  is  the  com- 
mendable desire  of  every  father  and  mother,  no  matter  what 
their  circumstances  in  hfe.  For  many,  this  is  primarily  an 
issue  within  the  field  of  economics;  the  child  must  learn  how 
to  earn  a  living  in  a  highly  competitive  world.  This  is  an 
age  for  experts  and  specialists.  I  .see  no  prospect  of  so  organiz- 
ing society  as  to  provide  any  large  number  of  jobs  for  unskilled 
workers.  Probably  half  our  present  army  of  unemployed  are 
unemployable,  regardless  of  any  improvements  that  may  come 
in  business  and  industry.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  public 
will  insist  that  the  pubhc  schools  provide  training  in  the  skilful 
use  of  hand  and  brain,  in  order  that  our  youth  may  be  ade- 
quately prepared  for  the  grim  business  of  earning  a  living. 

But,  for  many  parents,  the  "better  bringing-up"  is  also  an 
issue  within  the  field  of  aesthetics.  At  last  the  truth  comes  to 
everyone  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  To  five  a 
truly  joyous  and  soul-satisfying  life  is  much  more  than  to 
gain  a  comfortable  living.  There  are  vivid  values  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  world  of  literature  and  music,  of  art  and  science.  Habits 
of  aesthetic  apprehension  must  be  formed  if  man  is  to  be 
something  other  than  a  grabber  and  a  grubber.  Parents  do 
well  when  they  insist  that  public  schools  must  do  all  within 
their  power  to  help  their  children  become  aware  of  those  ele- 
ments in  hfe  which  tend  to  make  people  happy  rather  than 
merely  comfortable. 

But  not  all  the  public  are  parents,  and  there  is  a  third  reason 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  public  schools,  which  is 
common  to  all,  whether  parents  or  not.  We  who  believe  in 
democracy  as  a  way  of  hfe  are  rapidly  learning  by  bitter 
experience  and  unmistakable  observ^ation  that  the  future  of 
democracy  depends  absolutely  upon  education  in  the  public 
schools.  Here  the  great  majority  of  our  youth  spend  the 
most  important  of  their  formative  years.     Here  their  attitudes 
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toward  life,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  philosophy  of  social 
relationships  are  largely  determined.  If  all  are  to  participate 
in  the  determining  of  public  policies  —  and  that  is  what 
democracy  really  means  —  each  must  be  educated  for  the 
responsibility  inherent  in  "government  by  the  people.^'  No 
wonder  so  much  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  upon  "edu- 
cation for  citizenship."  No  wonder  the  public  today  is 
displaying  so  much  larger  interest  in  what  is  happening  in 
and  to  our  schools  than  ever  before.  The  public  does  well 
when  it  insists  that  pubhc  schools  do  all  within  their  power 
to  help  the  oncoming  generation  equip  itself  for  the  difficult 
task  of  self-government. 

Here  there  is  one  basic  principle  of  Americanism  which 
must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  public  as  it  exercises  its 
undoubted  power  over  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  principle  not 
always  recognized  in  these  days  of  suspicion  and  intolerance, 
with  our  commissions  to  investigate  subversive  doctrines,  our 
zest  for  discovering  red  networks,  and  our  restrictions  upon 
civil  liberties.  In  many  ways,  the  spirit  of  these  modern  days 
reminds  one  of  the  bigotry  of  the  most  intolerant  of  the  witch- 
hunters  who  stalked  across  the  Bay  Colony  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  Mather  School.  Fortunately 
that  spirit  did  not  remain  alive  for  long  and  by  the  same  token 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  modern  counterpart  is 
but  a  temporary  storm  in  the  intellectual  climate  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

The  basic  principle  of  Americanism  which  we  are  in  danger 
of  neglecting  is  simply  this.  We  believe  in  majority  rule,  not 
because  we  believe  that  the  majority  is  always  and  necessarily 
right,  but  because  we  believe  also  in  freedom  for  the  minority 
to  do  its  utmost  through  education  and  persuasion,  but  never 
by  coercion  or  force,  to  become  the  majority.  We  believe  in 
"government  by  the  people''  because  we  have  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  fellow  men  to  select  from  the  many  plans, 
programs,  and  proposals  those  that  are  best  qualified  to  serve 
the  public  welfare  at  the  time  and  place.  The  majority  will 
make  mistakes,  but  the  minority  will  insist  upon  correcting 
those  mistakes.  If  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority  holds 
aloft  the  torch  of  truth  and  righteousness,  it  will  ere  long  per- 
suade enough  persons  to  rally  to  its  call  so  that  it  will  become 
the  majority  —  always  provided  that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication are  kept  open  and  that  the  processes  of  education 
are  free  to  operate. 
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It  was  the  recognition  of  this  basic  principle  of  democracy 
that  inspired  the  founding  fathers  to  insist  as  they  did  upon 
freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  and  of  press.  It  also  led  to  the 
attempt  to  separate  the  school  system  from  political  control  by 
the  establishment  of  non-partisan  school  committees  or  school 
boards.  In  Massachusetts  especially  there  are  numerous  con- 
stitutional and  legislative  provisions  obviously  designed  to 
keep  the  schools  free  from  undue  control  on  the  part  of  govern- 
mental officers,  representing  the  political  party  which  happens 
to  be  in  power  by  virtue  of  the  majority  vote  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  this  same  fundamental  principle  of  American  democracy 
which  determines  the  primary  objective  of  the  teacher  in  edu- 
cation for  citizenship.  In  a  totahtarian  state  under  a  dictator- 
ship it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  tell  his  pupils  what  to 
think.  He  is  the  intellectual  equivalent  of  the  drill  sergeant  in 
an  army,  training  boys  and  girls  to  obey  orders  blindly,  to  carry 
out  instructions  skilfully  and  to  behave  in  all  respects  as  effi- 
cient cogs  in  a  gigantic  mechanism.  In  a  democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  help  his  pupils 
learn  how  to  think  for  themselves.  He  is  an  educator,  drawing 
out  the  latent  abilities  of  boys  and  girls,  providing  a  stimulating 
environment  in  which  to  grow,  and  opening  doors  of  under- 
standing through  which  they  may  enter  the  long  corridors  of  an 
ennobled  life.  Constantly  he  strives  to  develop  the  ability  of 
self-government  in  order  that  his  pupils  may  be  qualified  to 
fulfil  wisely  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a  land  of  the  free. 

With  this  concept  of  education  for  democracy  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom  in  every  public 
school.  The  public  does  well  when  it  insists  that  teachers  be 
guarded  against  all  encroachments  upon  freedom  of  thought. 
If  the  teacher  is  to  be  considered  a  government  official,  he  at 
once  becomes  sub.servient  to  the  politicians  and  cannot  serve 
the  public,  with  its  minority  as  well  as  majority  parties,  in  the 
way  he  ought  to  do.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  teachers  object 
to  the  law  that  makes  them  swear  allegiance.  The  teacher's 
oath  is  opposed  not  as  an  oath  of  loyalty  but  as  an  oath  of 
office.  Its  imposition  is  the  first  step  toward  regimentation, 
a  long  step  away  from  democracy  toward  the  totalitarian  state. 
If  the  pubhc  permits  the  politicians  to  hold  a  whip  hand  over 
the  teachers,  the  pubhc  school  becomes  an  instrument  of  propa- 
ganda for  the  government  and  no  longer  can  function  effi- 
ciently as  the  bulwark  of  democracy.     What  has  happened  in 
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the  last  few  years  in  Soviet  Russia,  Nazi  Germany,  and  Fascist 
Italy  serves  all  too  well  as  an  object  lesson  of  the  consequences 
of  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  men  the 
control  of  the  processes  of  education  along  with  the  processes 
of  lawmaking  and  law  enforcement. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  the  modern  growth  of 
public  interest  in  the  public  school.  At  last  we  are  discovering 
that  education  is  a  life  process,  not  something  which  is  com- 
pleted on  a  particular  commencement  day  in  June  of  a  certain 
year.  The  education  of  adults  is  just  as  important  as  the 
education  of  youth  in  this  age  of  rapidly  changing  conditions. 
Konrad  Heiden's  '^History  of  National  Socialism"  reveals,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  type  of  worker,  representing  crafts 
outmoded  by  the  development  of  industrialism,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  original  Nazi  movement.  Had  there  been  in 
Germany  the  system  of  adult  education  which  has  worked  so 
well  in  Demnark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  during  ihe  last  two 
decades,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Germany  would  be  a  democ- 
racy today.  It  is  only  when  men  believe  themselves  defeated 
in  the  attempt  to  gain  for  themselves  a  life  of  comfort  and 
happiness  that  they  begin  to  sing  'Upraise  government  from  which 
all  blessings  flow."  A  primary  function  of  adult  education  is  to 
prevent  the  feeling  of  frustration  and  defeat  which  provides 
fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  dictatorships. 

If  the  public  school  is  to  play  its  appointed  role  in  modern 
hfe,  it  must,  therefore,  be  a  focal  point  for  the  education  of 
adults  as  well  as  youths.  To  it  the  entire  community  must 
look  for  opportunities  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advancing  front 
of  science,  to  gain  information  about  current  affairs  in  foreign 
lands,  to  grow  in  understanding  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  all 
our  neighbors  in  this  world-wide  neighborhood,  to  develop  new 
appreciations  of  the  vivid  values  which  may  enrich  the  life  of 
man.  Thus  the  schoolhouse  becomes  a  true  community  center, 
not  merely  a  drill  room  for  restless  boys  and  girls.  This, 
the  public  school  will  be  precisely  when  the  pubhc  demands  it, 
and  not  before. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  public  school  has  contributed 
most  nobly  to  the  welfare  of  America.  Its  record  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  but  we  have  only  to  think  what  our  country 
would  be  today  without  it  to  appreciate  its  contribution  to  us 
as  individuals  and  to  our  nation  as  a  great  community  of 
freedom-loving  men  and  women.     As  times  have  changed,  so 
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the  schools  have  changed.  Nothing  worth  while  can  remain 
static  in  a  dynamic  world.  The  public  must  not  only  expect, 
it  must  demand  those  changes  in  our  educational  techniques 
and  processes  which,  when  adequately  tested,  prove  advanta- 
geous in  the  attempt  to  gain  the  objectives  of  education  in  a 
democracy.  The  public  school  with  its  long  heritage  of  accom- 
plishment may  well  face  the  future  with  confidence  and 
ever-renewed  vitality. 

'Sir.  Howe. —  In  the  long  line  of  masters  of  the  IMather 
School,  the  name  of  Edward  Southworth  is  a  distinguished  one. 
I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  his  son,  an  outstand- 
ing educational  leader  of  today,  the  Head  Master  of  Thayer 
Academy  —  Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth. 

Address  of  Mr.  Stacy  B.  Southworth 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  able  to  share  in  this  historic  tercen- 
tenary celebration  that  so  fittingly  commemorates  today  the 
establishment  of  the  first  free  tax-supported  school  in  America. 
It  is  to  me  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  commemoration  is 
held  at  the  very  school  in  which  my  honored  father,  a  gallant 
officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  gave  twenty-eight 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  its  devoted  principal.  On 
Lincoln  Day,  twenty  j'ears  after  his  retirement,  in  appreciation 
of  his  distinguished  and  unselfish  service,  the  Boston  School 
Committee  renamed  the  Old  Mather  School,  the  Edward 
Southworth  School.  This  public  expression  of  gratitude  for 
what  my  father  was  and  what  he  did  is  a  heritage  which  his 
two  sons  have  cherished  as  one  of  their  most  precious  incentives 
to  right  living  and  unselfish  citizenship. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  historic  event  when  the  first  free 
tax-supported  school  was  established  and  maintained  by  the 
citizens  of  Dorchester.  Other  Massachusetts  towns  profited 
by  this  example,  established  their  own  free  schools,  and  soon 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  eagerly  espoused  the  cause 
of  public  education. 

The  Court  early  foresaw  that  the  education  of  youth  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  state;  that  the  state  had  a 
right  to  enforce  this  obligation;  and  that  pubUc  money  raised 
by  a  general  tax  might  be  used  to  provide  such  education  as 
the  state  required. 
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The  child  was  to  be  educated,  not  to  advance  his  personal 
interests,  but  because  the  state  would  suffer  if  he  were  not 
educated.  It  was  a  great  educational  enterprise  designed  to 
serve  the  public  welfare. 

You  know  the  successive  steps  that  have  evolved  through 
the  years  in  our  Massachusetts  school  system;  universal  educa- 
tion, compulsory  teaching,  compulsory  schools,  compulsory 
certification  of  teachers,  compulsory  supervision,  and  compul- 
sory school  attendance  —  all  these  have  been  established  by 
the  state  to  hold  the  entire  people  up  to  standards  to  which, 
without  law,  some  people,  perhaps  many,  would  have  been 
unable  to  attain. 

In  these  days  of  economic  stress  youth  needs  all  the  expert 
guidance  it  can  get.  State  laws  which  formerly  required 
parents  to  support  their  children  until  their  fourteenth  year 
now  demand  support  until  the  sixteenth  year,  and  often, 
because  of  economic  necessity,  until  the  eighteenth  year,  or 
even  longer. 

^  In  industry  the  bars  have  been  slowly  rising  to  exclude  the 
younger  worker.  Society  no  longer  requires  youthful  pro- 
ductive participation,  and  youth's  necessarily  late  entrance 
into  active  adult  spheres  has  kept  him  sheltered  and  made  him 
restive.  How  much  help  he  needs  for  his  leisure  time  and  for 
the  longer  transition  from  childhood  to  manhood !  It  is  impera- 
tive that  our  educational  institutions  assume  this  added 
responsibility  in  these  gravely  critical  days. 

If  our  public  schools  are  to  carry  their  proper  share  of  the 
load  in  the  total  social  program  of  youth  education  today,  the 
curriculum  must  present  a  program  that  is  related  to  the 
daily  living  of  its  pupils  and  is  centered  in  the  actual  problems 
and  opportunities  of  modern  life.  In  such  a  curriculum  home 
life,  vocational  life,  community,  national,  and  international 
life  must  become  everyday  objectives  of  first  consideration. 
The  boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools  must  feel  that  their 
school  work  is  effective;  that  it  is  getting  them  somewhere. 

We  cannot  permit  our  school  curriculum  to  be  set  up  for  any 
one  or  two  types  of  ability.  The  children  of  substantially  all 
our  people  are  attending  our  public  schools.  They  represent 
all  levels  of  mental  ability,  social  background,  and  human 
aspiration. 

Never  has  the  need  been  so  great  for  a  diversified  curriculum ; 
a  curriculum  administered,   too,   with  real  understanding  of 
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the  student's  needs.  The  youth  of  our  pubhe  schools  must  be 
helped  through  the  ordeal  of  self-discouragement  and  inspired 
to  have  faith  in  themselves. 

The  challenge  is  compelling  to  our  principals  and  their 
faculties  to  do  their  utmost  to  lead  youth  to  higher  levels  of 
individual  and  group  thinking.  Every  youth  must  have  the 
maximum  training  the  public  school  can  give  in  a  well-rounded 
program  of  physical  and  health  education;  he  must  have 
adequate  training  in  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  skills  required  in  modern  life. 

As  members  of  a  group,  youth  must  grow  in  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  others,  and  above  all  in  the  will  to  do  their  best 
to  serve  the  public  welfare.  We  cannot  assume  that,  because 
our  children  are  born  into  a  democratic  society,  they  will 
understand  and  appreciate  American  democracy  both  as  a 
form  of  government  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  wonder  if  you 
have  heard,  as  I  have,  during  the  past  few  years  when  the 
going  has  been  hard  in  America,  a  comment  something  like 
this:  "What  this  country  needs  is  a  dictator!"  The  terrible 
pity  of  it  has  been  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  so  vocifer- 
ously advocating  dictatorship  have  presumably  attended  our 
public  schools! 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  in 
their  1938  report  have  stressed  this  very  point  with  telling 
effect:  '^The  schools  have  taken  too  much  for  granted.  There  can 
he  no  spontaneous  development  of  fundamental  civic  attitudes- 
Only  as  hoys  and  girls  are  given  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
development  of  democratic  institutions  will  they  value  and 
appreciate  them.  Too  often  the  fundamental  values  in  life  are 
taken  for  granted,  or  hecome  meaningless  phrases." 

Increasingly,  I  believe,  our  young  people  should  have  ex- 
perience in  considering  and  discussing  the  rules  and  regulations 
w^hich  govern  their  school  life;  in  this  way  they  can  understand 
in  a  way  to  be  remembered  that  restrictive  measures  which 
sometimes  have  to  be  enforced  are  the  result  of  the  selfishness 
of  the  few. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  development  in 
our  boys  and  girls  of  those  qualities  of  character  on  which  our 
democratic  institutions  so  vitally  depend;  such  qualities  as 
honesty,  loyalty,  honor,  integrity,  sincerity,  punctuality,  and 
moral  cleanliness.  Our  young  people  see  about  them  a  lot  of 
men  who,  they  know,  are  flagrantly  dishonest.     These  men 
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won't  perhaps  tell  an  outright  lie,  but  they  will  falsify  a  finan- 
cial statement,  they  will  pad  a  cost  account,  conceal  their 
assets  and  disguise  their  liabilities  when  dealing  with  organized 
government  or  with  the  general  public  as  the  consumer  of  their 
product. 

There  is  no  better  laboratory  for  the  inculcating  of  basic 
virtues  than  in  the  public  school  if  standards  of  living  are 
exacting  and  morale  is  high.  The  influence  of  personal  example 
weighs  heavily  in  the  balance. 

Finally,  these  boys  and  girls  must  have  the  vital  experience 
of  selecting  their  own  student  leaders,  and  abiding  by  the 
results  if  their  choice  is  shortsighted  and  ill-considered. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  working  out  of  the  democratic  process. 
By  such  experience  progress  comes. 

What  a  challenge  is  ours  in  our  public  schools  today!  May 
the  great  work  of  education  which  began  with  such  vision  in 
Dorchester  three  hundred  years  ago  be  carried  on  by  us  with 
courage,  constancy,  intelligence,  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Howe. —  Previously  renowned  as  Head  ^Master  of  the 
great  English  High  School,  and  now  serving  as  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  our  next  speaker  will  continue,  in 
this  wider  field  of  activity,  to  shape  educational  thought.  I 
am  honored  to  j^resent  the  Commissioner,  —  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Downey. 

Address  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dowxey,  State  Commissioner 
OF  Education 

A  few  years  ago  I  read  a  book  entitled  ^'The  Evolution  of  an 
Idea."  It  was  written  by  a  distinguished  American  architect. 
In  it  he  developed  the  dynamic  phase  of  architecture.  Starting 
with  the  triangle  and  square,  he  showed  the  development  of  a 
great  building.  From  a  circle,  he  developed,  step  by  step, 
a  beautiful  church  window. 

From  a  simple  start  develops  a  great  idea,  often  the  reali- 
zation of  a  national  ideal.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Mather 
School  three  centuries  ago,  we  see  the  beginning  of  free  American 
education.  It  was  foimded  on  the  principle  that  the  basis  of 
American  citizenship  should  be  twofold :  religion  and  education. 

Throughout  the  years,  our  educational  system  —  local, 
state,   and  national  —  has  gone  far.     Many  new  techniques 
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have  developed;  varying  viewpoints  have  been  discussed  — 
some  sound,  some  strange,  others  conflicting.  It  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  at  this  time  —  have  we  ever  progressed  in  the 
right  direction  without  having  in  mind  those  basic  factors  of 
citizenship  estabUshed  in  the  Matlier  School  in  1639:  those 
standards  of  religion  and  education?  Today  we  need  these 
principles,  not  only  to  guide  the  education  of  this  country,  but 
to  guard  and  stabilize  world  civilization. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those  masters  and  teachers  of  this 
school  who  have  servTcl  tlu'ough  the  centuries.  They  have 
been  soldiers  of  peace.  To  them  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  civic  service.  I  am  reminded  at  this  time 
of  "A  Tribute  to  an  Unknown  Teacher,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"And  what  of  teaching?  Ah,  there  you  have  the  worst 
paid,  and  the  best  rewarded,  of  all  the  vocations.  Dare 
not  to  enter  it  unless  you  love  it.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  men  and  women  it  has  no  promise  of  wealth  or  fame, 
but  they,  to  whom  it  is  dear  for  its  own  sake,  are  among 
the  nobility  of  mankind.  I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown 
teacher.  Great  generals  win  campaigns,  but  it  is  the 
unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war.  Famous  educators 
plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  it  is  the  unknown 
teacher  who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in 
obscurity  and  contends  with  hardship.  For  him  no 
trumpets  blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations 
are  decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of 
darkness  and  makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance 
and  folly.  Patient  in  his  daily  duty,  he  strives  to  conquer 
the  evil  powers  which  are  the  enemies  of  youth.  He 
awakens  sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens  the  indolent, 
encourages  the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He 
communicates  his  own  joy  in  learning  and  shares  with 
boys  and  girls  the  best  treasures  of  his  mind.  He  lights 
many  candles  which  in  later  years  will  shine  back  to  cheer 
him.     This  is  his  reward. 

"Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books,  but  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  transmitted  only  by  personal  contact. 
No  one  has  deserved  better  of  the  republic  than  the 
unknown  teacher.  No  one  is  more  worthy  to  be  enrolled 
in  a  democratic  aristocracy,  'king  of  himself  and  servant 
of  mankind.'  " 
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Mr.  Howe. —  Our  next  speaker  was  a  remarkable  teacher 
who  could  clarify  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  most 
obtuse  mind;  a  helpful  and  inspiring  assistant  superintendent. 
Now,  as  superintendent,  he  stands  high  among  the  country's 
educational  leaders.  I  am  honored  and  proud  to  present  our 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould  - 

The  tercentenary  exercises  in  which  we  participate  today 
celebrate  an  event  not  only  remarkable  in  itself  but  likewise 
remarkable  in  its  consequences.  In  the  march  of  time,  three 
hundred  years  is  a  short  period.  But  during  that  period,  a 
group  of  struggling  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
grown  into  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  nation  of  the 
world  —  The  United  States  of  America  —  the  nation  which 
made  the  first  and  greatest  advance  toward  complete  democracy 
through  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  uni- 
versal education. 

Three  cepturies  ago  there  were  no  free  public  schools  here 
in  America  or  anywhere  else.  Today  every  village  and  hamlet 
throughout  the  United  States  has  its  school.  Nothing  has 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  this  nation 
than  the  growth  of  public  education  at  public  expense. 

It  is  little  short  of  amazing  to  find  how  early  and  how  gener- 
ally the  colonists  made  provisions  for  advanced  education. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Rutgers,  Hampton-Sydney  were  all  established  as 
colleges  prior  to  the  Revolution  —  Public  Latin  and  Harvard 
in  1635  and  1636,  respectively,  five  and  six  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Boston. 

When  we  consider  the  character  of  the  colonists,  and  more 
particularly  of  their  leaders,  we  can  understand  how  essential 
they  considered  higher  education  for  the  development  of 
spiritual  and  civic  leaders.  However,  it  is  surprising  that 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  have  been  envisioned 
at  so  early  a  date.  True,  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  in  England, 
were  called  public  schools,  but  actually  they  were  tuition 
schools  where  only  the  well-to-do  could  send  their  children. 
Patterned  somewhat  after  these  were  schools  in  Charlestown, 
Salem,  Newbury,  Duxbury,  and  Ipswich,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
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In  Dorchester,  however,  as  your  historian  has  related,  this 
Mather  School,  probably  not  so  named  until  two  centuries 
after  its  founding,  was,  by  vote  of  the  town  meeting,  to  be 
supported  by  the  levy  of  a  direct  tax  on  the  people.  In  all 
probability,  this  was  the  first  public  provision  for  a  free  school 
through  direct  assessment  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Dorchester  folk  were  public-free-school  minded, 
.  for  as  early  as  1645  the}^  appointed  a  committee  of  three  wardens 
with  the  duty  of  complete  oversight  of  the  school.  Their 
terms  of  office  were  for  life,  except  that  the  town  reserved  the 
right  of  dismissal  for  weighty  cause.  Thus  we  have  the 
precedent  established  for  school  committees,  with  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  control  of  school  policy  and  procedure 
intrusted  to  them. 

Schools,  now  as  heretofore,  are  concerned  with  fundamental 
trainmg  in  the  common  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  daily 
living,  but  other  important  aims  emerge  in  response  to  changing 
conditions   of   life. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  race,  education  has  been 
relied  upon  to  transmit  to  youth  the  accumulated  knowledge 
and  cherished  ideals  of  the  past.  Civilization  rebuilds  the 
institutions  of  the  past  to  meet  new  needs.  Based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  we  meet  the  new  situation  of  the 
present  through  the  exercise  of  reason. 

Today,  in  our  complex  society,  education  is  more  important 
than  ever,  and  is  necessarily  relied  upon  to  develop  beliefs, 
attitudes,  and  behaviors  favorable  to  existing  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  ways  of  living.  Control  and  direction  of  the  schools 
is  an  important  objective  in  all  forms  of  present  day  govern- 
ment. In  communist  and  fascist  governments  drastic  steps 
are  taken  that  the  schools  shall  develop  the  ideals  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  leaders  by  means  of  definite  materials  of  instruction 
and  teaching  procedures.  Thus  we  see  the  adroit  use  of 
propaganda,  regimentation,  repression,  and  strict  conformity 
to  the  views  of  the  dictator  as  the  essential  experience  of  school 
youth  under  these  governments.  The  individual  is  valued  not 
so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  usefulness  to  the  government. 

Likewise,  democratic  forms  of  government  regard  education 
as  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  but  on  the  basis 
of  full  realization  of  individual  liberty  and  equality  of  oppor- 
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tunity  as  the  best  means  for  cooperative  living  and  working 
together  for  the  benejfit  of  all. 

The  purpose  of  education  in  our  democratic  society  is  the 
well-rounded  development  of  the  individual,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, emotionally,  and  spiritually  for  his  own  sake,  subject 
only  to  due  consideration  of  similar  rights  in  others.  It  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fitting  him  with  a  prescribed  pattern  for 
the  use  of  the  state.  Thus  from  early  colonial  days  the  school 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  American  democracy  marching  along 
with  the  development  of  each  new  frontier  and  constantly 
adjusting  itself  to  meet  new  requirements  as  new  needs 
developed. 

In  earlier  times,  when  family  and  community  were  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining,  the  program  of  the  school  was 
simple.  It  was  merely  supplemental  to  the  practical  learning 
of  the  home  and  the  sharing  of  experiences  with  parents  and 
neighbors.  Learning  consisted,  in  the  main,  of  the  mastery 
of  the  simple  skills  and  the  simple  adjustments  to  the  prevailing 
mode  of  living. 

As  late  as  1856,  Edward  Everett,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Mather  School,  had  this  to  say  at  the  dedication  of  a  school  in 
Dorchester. 

"I  hold,  sir,  that  to  read  the  English  language  well  — 
that  is,  with  intelligence,  feeling,  spirit,  and  effect;  to 
write  with  dispatch  a  neat  and  legible  hand;  to  master 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  so  as  to  dispose  with  accuracy 
the  questions  which  come  up  in  practical  life  —  I  call  this 
a  good  education;  and  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write 
grammatical  English  with  the  help  of  a  few  hard  words, 
I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the 
tools;  you  can  do  much  Avith  them,  but  you  are  helpless 
without  them." 

The  development  of  science  and  inventions;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  machines  and  power;  the  application  of  technology 
to  production;  the  growth  of  swift  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  —  all  these  transformed  the  simplicity  of 
individual  and  social  living  into  the  bewildering  complexity, 
confusion,  and  maladjustment  of  modern  life.  The  transfer 
of  industry  from  home  to  factory,  extreme  specialization  of 
labor,  the  employment  of  parents  away  from  home,  the  exclu- 
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sion  of  children  from  industry,  and  their  retention  longer  and 
longer  in  school  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  have  eliminated 
most  of  the  opportunities  for  the  training  and  education  of 
youth  through  practical  experience.  No  longer  may  it  be 
said  that  the  school  is  merely  supplemental.  More  and  more 
it  is  being  held  responsible  for  the  many  educational  experiences 
that  were  formerly  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the  home. 

Under  such  conditions  the  education  and  well  being  of  the 
individual  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  whole 
environment  by  which  he  is  surrounded  —  his  own  community 
and  what  it  offers  him,  as  well  as  remote  commimities  and 
conditions  not  immediately  known  to  him,  but,  nevertheless, 
seriously  affecting  his  mode  of  life.  Modern  education,  there- 
fore, must  be  concerned  with  the  study  of  modern  living  and 
give  thought  to  such  problems  as  health,  protection,  distribu- 
tion, consumption,  and  conservation,  as  they  exist  today  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  schools  must  consider  not  only  the 
three  R's,  but  they  must  also  deal  with  the  materials  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  modern  daily 
living  and  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  present  day 
civilization.  No  longer  can  the  schools  be  selective  institu- 
tions, for  they  must  administer  to  the  training  and  development 
of  all  our  youth  during  childhood  and  through  adolescence. 

Preparation  for  college  is  still  an  important  function  of  the 
school,  but  training  for  effective  participation  of  all  individuals 
as  contributors  to  the  society  in  which  they  will  live  is  also  a 
responsibility  of  the  school.  Thus  a  comprehensive  program 
of  studies  which  meets  the  varying  capacities  and  abilities  of 
the  whole  student  personnel  has  replaced  the  old  fixed  curricula 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  range  of  education  extends  from  the  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten for  the  very  young  to  the  adult  education  as  provided 
in  evening  and  extension  courses.  Subject  matter  includes 
not  only  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  standard  academic  sub- 
jects, but  also  embraces  courses  in  vocational  and  industrial 
subjects,  fine  arts,  trade  and  commercial  branches,  radio  and 
visual  aids,  home  economics,  household  arts  and  sciences.  It 
also  pro\ddes  for  instruction  of  the  hard-of-hearing  and  of 
speech  defectives,  for  those  with  impaired  vision,  for  crippled 
children,  for  the  tubercular  and  pre-tubercular,  and  for  cardiacs. 
Almost  every  type  of  education  is  offered,  even  to  instruction  in 
the  home  for  those  physically  handicapped  and  unable  to 
attend  regular  school. 
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These  are  but  few  of  the  many  significant  trends  which  have 
taken  place  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Already  there  are  indications  of  an  extension  of  education 
beyond  the  high  school  into  the  j  unior  college  —  a  movement 
which  has  made  great  progress  in  the  west  and  middle  west  — 
as  well  as  the  development  of  city  and  state  colleges  through- 
out the  country. 

Our  system  of  education  aims  to  recognize  for  every  pupil 
the  right  to  develop  as  far  as  his  capacities  permit.  It  aims,  in 
the  words  of  Horace  Mann,  ^Ho  give  to  every  child  a  free  straight 
path  by  which  he  can  walk  directly  up  from  the  igtiorarice  of  an 
infant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  adulthood,  and  to  acquire  the 
power  and  invincible  will  to  discharge  those  duties J^ 

Finally,  somewhat  less  tangible,  but  none  the  less  real,  are 
the  objectives  which  aim  to  develop  genuine  civic-mindedness. 
The  real  citizen  of  our  democracy  will  be  sensitive  to  the  in- 
equalities of  human  life  and  living,  and  work  to  correct  injus- 
tices; he  will  endeavor  to  understand  our  democratic  society 
in  order  to  build  a  defense  against  the  corroding  influence  of 
dangerous  propaganda;  he  will  be  tolerant  of  the  honest 
opinions  of  others  whose  views  differ  from  his  own;  he  will 
recognize  the  need  of,  and  maintain  respect  for,  the  law;  he  will 
perform  faithfully  his  civic  duties  and  responsibilities;  he 
will  maintain  undeviating  loyalty  to  democratic  ideals;  he  will 
zealously  guard  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  bequeathed 
to  him  by  the  founders,  in  order  to  pass  it  on  undiminished 
and  strengthened  for  those  who  come  after  him.  When 
another  fifty  years  shall  have  passed,  may  we  still  be  able  to 
say,  as  did  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  in  his  dedicatory  poem  'T/ie 
Pilgrim  Fathers'^: 

"Here  struck  the  seed  —  the  Pilgrims'  roofless  town, 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were  set. 
Where  all  the  people  equal  franchised  met; 
Where  doom  was  writ  of  privilege  and  crown; 
Where  human  breath  blew  all  the  idols  down; 
Where  crests  were  nought,  where  vulture  flags  were  furled, 
And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world!" 
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Mr.  Howe. —  Our  exercises  will  close  with  prayer  and  bene- 
diction by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Richards,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Dorchester. 

Closing  Prayer  and  Benediction  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Richards,  D.  D. 

We  praise  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  significance 
of  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard  here  this  afternoon.  Grant 
us  Thy  blessing  that  we  may  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed 
to  us  by  those  of  old,  and  that  we  may  cherish  and  protect 
for  posterity  those  free  institutions  that  have  made  the  America 
that  we  love. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you;  the  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  you;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you 
and  give  you  peace,  both  now  and  in  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 
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ILDINGS  ABANDONED  FOR  SCHOOL   PURPOSES 
SINCE    NOVEMBER  1,   1929 


Name  of  Building 

Date  of 
Erection 

Date  of 
Abandon- 
ment 

Present  Status 

1886 
1856 

1849 

1864 
1886 
1896 

1847 

1871 

1856 
1859 

1877 

1852 

1869 

1838 

1913 

1862 

1868 

1898 

1863 
1880 
1898 
1852 

1936 
1932 

1931 

1929 
1932 
1936 

1932 

1934 

1939 
1933 

1938 

1932 

1936 

1932 

1937 

1931 

1932 

1932 

1938 
1938 
1934 
1934 

Building  demolished  in  1936.     Land  adjoins  Pres- 

cott  School  site,  but  is  on  a  lower  level. 
Building  demolished  in  1933.     Land  adjoins  yard 

of  James  J.  Storrow  School  and  is  being  held  for 
play  space. 

Leased  to  Major  P.  J.  Grady  Camp  No.  3,  United 

Spanish  War  Veterans. 
Sold  in  1931. 

Occupied  by  W.  P.  A.  Sewing  Project. 

Occupied  by  W.  P.  A.:  School  Department  Curtain 

Charles  E.  Daniels 

Clinch 

Project,    Adult    Recreation,    Sewing,    Art,    and 
Braille  Projects. 

Building  demolished  in  1937.     Permission  granted 
Park  Department  to  prepare  and  use  land  for 
recreation  purposes. 

Building    demolished.     Patrick    F.    Gavin    School 

erected  on  site  of  Clinch  and  Shurtleff  buildings. 
Occupied  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Leased  to  Boston  Police  Post  No.  251,  Americau 

Legion. 
Building  boarded  up,  being  held  for  possible  future 

use. 
Leased  to  John  J.  0  Connell  Post  No.  85,  American 

Legion. 
Leased  to  Stephen  Darius  Post  No.  317,  .American 

Eliot  ...          

Legion. 
Building  demolished  in   1932.     New  Eliot  erected 

Everett  Street  portables 

on  sites  of  Ehot,  Freeman,  and  Pormort  buildings. 

Buildings  demolished.     Land  being  held  as  site  for 
elementary  school. 

Leased  to  John  T.  Fallon  Post  No.  1050,  Veterans 

of  Foreign  Wars. 
Building  demolished  in    1932.     New  Eliot  erected 

Frothingham  Annex 

on  sites  of  Eliot,  Freeman,  and  Pormort  buildings. 

Building  demolished  in   1934.     Land  prepared   as 
play  space  for  Frothingham  School. 

Building  boarded  up,  being  held  for  future  use. 

Occupied  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Occupied  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Grant 

Building  demolished  in  1937.     Land  would  be  sold 

if    real    estate    market    warranted.     Now    being 
considered   by   Superintendent   of    Construction 
for  School  Department  playground. 
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BUILDINGS   ABANDONED    FOR   SCHOOL   PURPOSES.— Continued. 


Name  of  BriLDiNG 

Date  of 
Erection 

Date  of 
Abandon- 
ment 

Present  Status 

Harris 

1861 
1848 

1932 
1932 

Building  demolished  in  1934.     Land  offered  for  sale. 

—  no  bidders. 

Hillside 

1858 

1931 

Lent   to   Surplus   Commodities    Division,    Depart- 

ment of  Public  Welfare. 

Horace  Mann  (old) 

1890 

1929 

Building  sold  in  1930. 

1882 

1937 

Lent   to   Surplus    Commodities    Division,    Depart- 

ment of  Public  Welfare. 

Howard  Avenue  Annex 

1890 

1937 

Building  demolished  in  May  1939.  Site  now  part 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  yard. 

Hull                

1875 
1900 

1937 
1931 

Occupied  by  National  Youth  Administration. 

Leased    to    Bunker    Hill    Post    No.    26,    American 

Legion. 

1895 

1932 

Building  demoli.shed  in  1935.     Land  offered  for  sale 

with  site  of  Harris  —  no  bidders. 

Lowell  Annex 

1896 

1938 

Building  boarded  up.     To  be  demoMshed. 

Mary  L.  Brock 

1897 

1930 

Leased  to  Brighton- Allston  Post  No.  17,  -American 
Legion. 

1847 

1935 

Occupied  by  W.  P.  A.  Sewing  Project. 

1898 
1855 

1939 
1934 

Old  Baker  Street 

Building  demolished  in  1936.  Land  being  held — 
would  sell  if  real  estate  market  warranted. 

Old  Parkman 

1848 
1896 

1929 
1937 

Building  sold  in  1931. 

Phineas  Bates  (old) 

Building  boarded  up,  being  held  for  future  use. 

Pierpont 

1850 

1930 

Sold  in  1931. 

1855 

1930 

Building  demolished  in  1932.     New  Ehot  erected 

on  sites  of  EUot,  Freeman,  and  Portmort  build- 

mgs. 

1890 

1932 

Building  demolished  in  1936.  Site  now  part  of 
Prescott  School  yard. 

Sharp 

1824 

1937 

First  floor:  Survey  of  American  Imprints.     Second 

and  third  floors:  Historical  Record  Survey. 

Shurtleff ...          

1869 

1935 

Patrick  F.  Gavin  School. 

1840 

1938 

Lent     to    Department    of    School    Buildings     for 

W.  P.  A.  storehouse. 

1870 

1935 

partment  of  Pubhc  Welfare. 

"1856 
1873 

1932 
1932 

Sold  m  1933. 

Thomas  Gardner  Annex. .  .  . 

Building  demolished  in  1936.  Site  now  part  of 
Thomas  Gardner  School  yard. 

Thomas  Starr  Kjng 

1845 

1932 

Building  demolished  in  1936.  Site  to  be  prepared 
for  play  space  for  Bunker  Hill  School. 

Trescott 

1901 
1855 

1938 
1930 

Building  boarded  up,  being  held  for  future  use. 

Tyler-street 
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BUILDINGS   ABANDONED    FOR  SCHOOL   PURPOSES.— Concluded, 


Name  of  Building 

Date  of 
Erection 

Date  of 
Abandon- 
ment 

Present  Status 

1904 
1889 

1936 
1930 

Occupied  by  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

Washington  AUston  Annex, 

Leased  to  AUston  Post  No.  669,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Washington  Street,   Forest 
HiUs. 

1870 

1933 

First  floor  lent  to  Surplus  Commodities  Division, 

Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Second    floor    leased    to    West    Roxbury    District 

Veterans. 

1914 

1933 

Building   demolished.     Site   now   part   of    William 

Blackstone  School  yard. 

1895 
1898 

1938 
1932 

Building  boarded  up.     Offered  for  safe. 

William  Brewster  Annex .  .  . 

Occupied  by  W.  P.  A.  Adult  Recreation  project. 
Offered  for  sale. 

William  CuUen  Bryant 

1861 

1937 

Occupied  by  W.  P.  A.  Music  Project. 

1861 

1937 

Lent     to     Surplus     Commodities     Division,     De- 

partment of  Public  Welfare. 

Winthrop  Street 

1857 

1929 

Leased    to    James    F.     Mahoney    Roxbury    Post 

No.  457,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Total  59. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF   THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS    FOR   THE   TEN=YEAR   PERIOD 
1930=1939 


For  inclusion  in  a  Report  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commis- 
sion (1912)  a  chronology  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  was  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
A.  O.  Ernst.  In  1929  the  chronology  was  brought  up  to  date 
by  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  then  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
public  schools,  and  was  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  (School  Document  No.  1 ,  1929). 

For  the  purpose  of  again  bringing  the  record  up  to  date,  the 
following  data  for  the  ten-year  period,  1930-1939,  have  been 
compiled. 

Abbreviations,    S.    D. —  School    Document.     S.    IVI. —  School    Committee 

iMinutes. 
1930. —  School  Committee  was  notified  that  a  Superintendent  of  Con- 
struction had  been    appointed    (December  30,    1929)   by   the 
new    Board   of   Commissioners   of   School   Buildings.     (S.    M. 
page  2.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  Revised,  Grades  VII-X." 
(S.  M.  page  10.     S.  D.  2,  1930.) 

"A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School."  (S.  M.  page  10. 
S.  D.  3,  1930.) 

Petition  to  General  Court  for  legislation  to  provide  increased 
appropriations  for  additional  school  accommodations  and  for 
maintenance.     (S.  M.  page  13.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Martin  Milmore  School,  Prince 
District,  as  of  February  15,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  35.) 

Domestic  Engineer  transferred  from  office  of  Business  Manager 
to  office  of  Superintendent,  to  act  as  advisor  with  regard  to 
matters  growing  out  of  Superintendent's  relationship  to  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings.     (S.  M.  page  38.) 

Legal  question  as  to  authority  of  School  Committee  to  purchase 
athletic  apparel  for  school  children.     (S.  M.  pages  44,  129,  197.) 

Proposal  to  increase  compensation  of  temporary  teachers.  (S.  M. 
page  44.) 

Adoption  of  pamphlet:  "Suggestions  for  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion in  Boston  Public  Schools  —  Grades  I-VI,  1630-1930.' 
(S.  M.  page  52.     S.  D.  4,  1930.) 

Adoption  of  pamphlet:  "Tercentenary  Bibliography  for  Boston 
Pubhc  Schools.'     (S.  M.  page  52.     S.  D.  5,  1930.) 
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1930. —  Finance  Commission's  investigation  of  school  expenditures.     (S. 

M.  pages  53,  105.) 
Superintendent  Jeremiah  E.   Burke  reelected  for  six-year  term. 

(S.   M.  page  55.) 
Rank    of    Supervisor    of    Health    Education    established,    salar}/- 

fixed,  and  appointment  made.     (S.  M.  pages  59,  62.) 
"Courses   of   Study   for   the   Training   School   for   Teachers   of 

Mechanic  Arts"  amended.     (S.  M.  page  63.) 
Adoption  of  the  "Boston  Word  Li.st  (Revised)."     (S.  iVI.  page  63. 

S.  D.  7,  1930.) 
Limitation  of  shop  instruction  in  intermediate  schools,  and  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  location  of  shops  in  new  high  schools.     (S. 

M.  pages  71-73.) 
Adoption  of  a  "Supplement  to  School  Document  No.  12,   1921, 

Course  in  Physical  Education  for  the   Day  Elementary  and 

Day  Intermediate  Schools  (Grades  I  to  VIII,  inclusive)."     (S- 

M.  page  77.     S.  D.  6,  1930.) 
Adoption  of  outline  of  courses  of  study  for  the  first  two  years 

in  the  Teachers  College.     (S.  M.  page  78.) 
Suspension  of  sessions,  in  connection  with  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion.    (S.    M.   page  84.) 
Establishment  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate  District  and 

William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  District.     (S.  M.  pages  85, 

128,  166.) 
Sessions  of  School  Committee  to  be  open  to  the  public.      (S.  M. 

pages  88-92,  103,  105,  128.) 
Proposed  reductions  in  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary 

schools.     (S.  M., pages  92,  284-289,  303-309,  314,  316.) 
School    Committee   circular   stressing   necessity   of   economy   in 

expenditures.     (S.  M.  page  129.) 
Admission  to  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.     (S. 

M.  pages  129,  148-154.)     Entering  class  to  be  limited  to  not 

more  than  two  hundred  (residents  of  Boston,  and  subject  to  the 

meeting  of  admission  standards  to  be  established  by  the  Board 

of  Superintendents). 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison   School 

Addition,  as  of  February  3,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  133.) 
Consolidation  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  Bowdoin  districts,  as  of 

September  1,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  142.) 
Rank  of  Principal  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

changed  to  that  of  President.     (S.  M.  page  142.) 
Exclusion  of  non-residents  from  eligibility  for  appointment  to 

any  position  in  the  employ  of  the   School  Committee  after 

January   1,    1931,  save  such  persons  as  were  already  on  the 

eligible  lists  or  on  Civil  Service  lists  for  Boston  appointment. 

(S.  M.  pages  148-155.) 
Consolidation   of   Thomas    N.    Hart    and    Frederic    W.    Lincoln 

districts,  as  of  September  1,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  162.) 
Changes  in  rank  of  teachers  at  the  Teachers  College.     (S.   M. 

pages  162,  198.) 
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1930. —  P^stablisliment  of  the  Clarence  R.  Edwards  Intermediate  District 

in  Charlestown.     (S.  M.  pages  96,  148,  157,  167-176,  280-281.) 
Adoption  and  printing  of  amended  Schedule  of  Compensation  for 

Custodians  of  School  Buildings  for  regular  day  school  service. 

(S.  M.  page  194.     S.  D.  9,  1930.) 
Residence  requirements  amended  to  the  effect  that  all  residents 

appointed  to  any  position  in  the  school  department,  and  all 

residents  admitted  to  the  Teachers  College  (S.  M.  pages  129 » 

148-154)   must  continue  to  have  a  legal  domicile  in  Boston 

during  their  employment  or  during  their  attendance  at  the 

Teachers  College.     (S.  M.  pages  194-197.) 
Motion  to  reduce  to  fift\"  per  cent  the  established  requirement  of 

sixty  per  cent  for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  was  de- 
feated.    (S.  M.  pages  19.5-197.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Solomon  Lewenberg  Intermediate 

School,  as  of  July  17,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  199.) 
Adoption  of  amended  "Course  of  Study  for  the  Mechanic  Arts 

High  School."     (S.  M.  page  204.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  new  Brighton  High  School,  as  of 

July  29,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  213.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of    addition    to    Thomas    J.   Kenny 

School,  as  of  July  25,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  213.) 
Discussions  with   regard   to  proposed  new   Girls'   High  School. 

(S.  M.  pages  224,  307,  327-332.) 
Discussions  with  regard  to  examinations  and  scholastic  standards 

in  Boston  high  schools      (S.  M.  pages  225-229,  332.) 
Proposed  introduction  of  use  of  radio  as  a  means  of  transmitting 

education  to  adults,  to  shut-ins,  and  to  children  detained  from 

school  because  of  illness.     (S.  M.  pages  309,  316.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  Michelangelo  School,  as 

of  October  3,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  311.) 
Petition    for    additional    accommodations    in    Francis    Parkman 

District.     (S.  M.  pages  316-318.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition   to  Harriet  A.   Baldwin 

School,  as  of  December  2,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  319.) 
Superintendent  authorized  to  arrange  for  instruction  of  crippled 

children  in  their  homes,  under  provisions  of  Chapter  368,  Acts 

of  1930,  General  Court.     (S.  M.  page  324.) 
Discussion  with  regard  to  advisability  and  feasibility  of  holding 

mid-year  examinations  in  all  intermediate  and  high  schools,  and 

of  admitting  to  the  Teachers  College  on  the  College  Entrance 

Board  Examinations.     (S.  M.  page  3.32.) 

1931. —  Reports  of  final  acceptance  of  Alexander  Hamilton  School  Addition, 

as  of  December  29,  1930;  Margaret  Fuller  School  Addition,  as 

of  December  6,  1930;  William  Bradford  School  Addition,  as  of 

December  30,  1930.     (S.  M.  page  1.) 

Application  to  General  Court  for  legislation  to  provide  increased 

appropriations  for  additional   school  accommodations  and  for 

construction  and  maintenance  of  schools.     (S.  M.  page  9.) 
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1931. —  Reports  of  Board  of  Superintendents  upon  pending  orders  with 
regard  to  examinations  and  marking  of  pupils  in  high  school, 
the  advisability  of  basing  admissions  to  the  Teachers  College 
on  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations,  and  the  advisability 
of  holding  mid-year  examinations  in  intermediate  and  high 
schools.     (S.  M.  pages  13-16.) 

Estabhshment  of  graduate  courses  at  High  School  of  Commerce. 
(S.  M.  pages  16,  43.) 

Discussions  with  regard  to  proposed  new  Girls'  High  School. 
(S.  M.  pages  22,  159-163,  177-184,  205-212,  237-240,  276.) 

Petition  relating  to  proposed  new  school  in  Brighton.     (S.   M. 

page  33.) 
Extension  of  home  instruction  to  include  confined  children  who 

are  found  to  be  educable  although   thej-^  are  not  physically 

crippled.     (S.  M.  page  33.) 
Proposed  radio  instruction.     (S.  M.  pages  34-37,  53-55.) 
Petition  relating  to  need  of  additional  accommodations  in  Francis 

Parkman  School  District.     (S.  M.  pages  43,  53,  61-63,  67,  73-76, 

213,214.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  William  Ellery  Channing  School 

Addition,  as  of  May  27,  1931.     (S.  M.  page  89.) 
Establishment    of    Dorchester    Summer    Review    High    School. 

(S.  M.  page  90.) 
Authorization  of  "Tentative  Outline  of  a  Course  in  Industrial 

Hygiene"  for  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.     (S.  M.  page  91.) 
Adoption  of  two-year  and  three-year  courses  of  stud}'  for  Training 

School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts.     (S.  M.  page  96.) 
School    buQding    program.     (S.    M.    pages    100-102,     151-159, 

159-163.) 
Consolidation  of  Agassiz  District  and  Bowditch  District.     (S.  IM. 

page  114.) 
Establishment  of  Mary  E.  Curley  Intermediate  District.     (S.  M. 

page  114.) 
Adoption  of  revised  "Course  of  Study  for  Latin  Schools."     (S.  M. 

page  167.     S.  D.  4,  1931.) 
Study  of  grades  received  by  candidates  for  the  Teachers  College 

in  admission  examinations  of  June  1931,  and  of  grades  received 

by  all  candidates  from  Boston  public  schools  in  College  Entrance 

Board  Examinations  held  in  June  1931.     (S.  M.  pages  170,  325.) 
Study  of  use  of  films  in  connection  with  health  education.     (S.  M. 

page  175.) 
Discussion  with  regard  to  proposed  new  Dorchester  High  School 

for  Girls.     (S  M.  pages  177-184,   205-212,  237-240,   241-245, 

262-265,  267.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Beethoven  School  Addition,  as  of 

June  6,  1931.     (S.  M.  page  185.) 
Adoption   of   "Special   Syllabus  in  Art  Education,    Grades  VII, 

VIII,  IX."     (S.  M.  page  186.     S.  D.  5,  1931.) 
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1931. —  Motions  to  reduce  examination  mark  required  for  entrance  to  the 
Teachers  College  and  examination  mark  required  for  admission 
to  graduate  course  were  defeated.     (S.  IM.  pages  197-202,  316.) 

Appropriation  for  Public  Latin  School  Annex.  (S.  M.  pages 
205-212.) 

Appropriations  and  issues  of  bonds  for  high  school  construction. 
(Chapter  247,  Acts  of  1931.)     (S.  M.  page  215,  319.) 

Hearing  with  regard  to  need  of  constructing  an  underpass  for 
children  attending  the  new  James  J.  Chittick  School  in  Hyde 
Park.     (S.  M.  page  234.) 

Discussion  with  regard  to  suggested  employment  of  additional 

temporary  teachers.     (S.  i\I.  pages  235-237.) 
Inclusion  of  additional  subjects  in  course  of  .study  for  evening 

commercial  high  schools.     (S.  M.  page  254.) 
Limitations    with    regard    to    further    appointments    in    evening 

schools  and  playgrounds.     (S.  M.  pages  260-262.) 
Report   on   number   and   location   of   portables.     (S.    M.    pages 

276,  325.) 
Resolutions  in  tribute  to  memory  of  the  late   Superintendent 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  who  died  on  October  29,  1931.     (S.  M. 

page  281.) 
Reports   of   final   acceptance   of   Mary   E.    Curley   Intermediate 

School,  as  of  October  19,  1931,  and  of  James  J.  Chittick  School, 

as  of  October  14,  1931.     (S.  M.  page  283.) 
Dr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell  elected  Superintendent.     (S.  M.  page 

288.) 
Mr.    Edward    J.     Muldoon    elected    Assistant    Superintendent. 

(S.  M.  page  289.) 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Lane  reelected  as  Commissioner  of  School  Build- 
ings.    (S.  M.  page  299.) 
Suspension  of  free  attendance  list  for  Thank.sgiving  Day  football 

games.     (S.  M.  page  303.) 
Report    of    final    acceptance    of    special    class    buildings,  Walter 

Elmore  Fernald  School,  as  of  October  14,  1931.     (S.  M.  page 

305.) 
Resolutions    of    New    England    Music    Festival    Association    on 

death  of  Superintendent  Burke.     (S.  M.  page  314.) 
Petition  of  class  of  1931,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

Boston.     (S.  M.  pages  316,  325.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  new  Charles  Sumner  School,  as  of 

September  25,  1931.     (S.  M.  page  319.) 
1932. —  Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Charles  H.  Taylor  School,  as  of 

December  30,  1931.     (S.  M.  page  3.) 
Petition  to  the  General  Court  for  appropriate  legislation  to  provide 

additional  funds  for  construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school 

buildings.     (S.  M.  pages  5,  60.) 
Establishment  of  Clarence   R.   Edwards   Intermediate  District. 

(S.  M.  page  8.) 
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1932. —  Harvard-Frothingham  District  renamed  the  Harvard  District  and 
established  as  a  six-grade  district,  for  boys  and  girls.  (S.  M. 
page  8.) 

Prescott  District  discontinued.  Prescott  School,  James  A. 
McDonald  School,  and  Abram  E.  Cutter  School  transferred  to 
Harvard  District.     (S.  M.  page  8.) 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  District  renamed  Warren  District  and 
established  as  a  six-grade  district,  for  boys  and  girls.  (S.  M. 
page  8.) 

Lawrence  District  discontinued.  Lawrence  School  transferred 
to  Bigelow  District.  Drake  School  and  Samuel  G.  Howe 
School  transferred  to  Norcross  District.     (S.  M.  page  9.) 

Board  of  Apportionment  report,  stressing  necessity  of  retrench- 
ment in  school  expenditures  and  advising  against  employment 
of  one  hundred  additional  teachers,  temporary,  or  permanent. 
(S.  M.  pages  11,  32.) 

Boston  Unemployment  Relief  Fund.  School  Committee  ad- 
vocated voluntary  contribution,  by  all  its  permanent  employees, 
of  one  day's  pay  each  month  for  a  period  of  five  months, 
beginning  with  February.  Business  Manager  authorized  to 
make  deductions  on  the  pay  rolls  for  each  of  these  months, 
when  so  authorized  by  employees.     (S.  M.  pages  19,  97.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Clarence  R.  Edwards  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  of  February  4,  1932.     (S.  M.  page  21.) 

Agassiz-Bowditch  District  renamed  Agassiz  District;  Bowdoin- 
Wendell  Phillips  District  renamed  Wendell  Phillips  District; 
Jefferson-Comins  District  renamed  Jefferson  District;  Thomas 
N.  Hart-Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District  renamed  Thomas  N. 
Hart  District.     (S.  M.  page  22.) 

Establishment  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Intermediate  District.  (S.  M. 
page  28.) 

Establishment  of  Henrj'  L.  Pierce  District  as  a  six-grade  district, 
for  boys  and  girls.     (S.  M.  page  28.) 

Emily  A.  Fifield  District  discontinued.  Emily  A.  Fifield  School 
and  Robert  Swan  School  transferred  to  Henry  L.  Pierce  Dis- 
trict.    (S.  M.  page  28.) 

Pamphlet  on  "Organization  and  Administration  of  Intermediate 
Schools  in  Boston"  authorized  for  printing.  (S.  M.  page  36. 
S.  D.  2,  1932.) 

Appointment  of  Yiddish-speaking  supervisor  of  attendance. 
(S.  M.  pages  37,  60,  99,  117,  134,  230.) 

Time  of  holding  certificate  examinations  changed  from  week  of 
Christmas  vacation  to  week  preceding  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember.    (S.  M.  pages  38,  72,  90.) 

Discussions  of  question  of  accepting  offer  of  Shepard  Broad- 
casting Service,  Inc.,  for  instruction  by  radio.  (S.  M.  pages 
39-41,  53.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  March  9,  1932.     (S.  M.  page  43.) 
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1932. —  Opposition  to  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Education.     (S.  M. 

pages  49-52.)  / 

Revised  course  of  study  for  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

(S.  M.  page  57.) 
"Course  of  Study  in  German,  Grades  VII  to  XI,''  authorized  for 

printing.     (S.  M.  page  57.     S.  D.  3,  1932.) 
Radio  added  to  list  of  "Approved  Trades"  for  the  Boston  Trade 

School.     (S.  M.  page  57.) 
Definition  of  "legal  residence."     (S.  M.  page  59.) 
Protests  against  traffic  conditions,  West  Roxbury  District,  because 

of  new  highway.     (S.  M.  pages  67,  74,  75-79,  98,  134.) 
Revised  course  of  study  for  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

authorized  for   printing  as  a   Board  of  Superintendent's  cir- 
cular.    (S.    M.  page  84.     Board  of  Superintendents'  Circular 

No.  27,  1931-32.) 
Amendment  of  requirements  for  securing  diploma  points  in  evening 

commercial  high  schools.     (S.  M.  page  84.) 
Residence  requirements  for  playground  teachers.     (S.   M.   page 

88.) 
Discussion  with  regard  to  examinations  for  substitutes  and  tem- 
porary teachers.     (S.  M.  page  89.) 
Adoption   of  courses  of  study,    the   Teachers   College.     (S.    M. 

page  94.) 
Courses  in  Oral  Expression  for  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  tentatively 

authorized  as  an  elective,  for  a  two-year  experimental  period. 

(S.  M.  page  95.) 
Proposed  establishment  of  a  six-year  course  at  Central  Evening 

High  School.     (S.  M.  page  98.)' 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  new  Temple  Street  School,  as  of 

June  4,  1932.     (S.  M.  page  101.) 
Contributions  for  Public  Welfare.     All  city  and  county  employees 

receiving  -SI, 600  or  less  a  year  called  upon  by  the  Mayor  to 

contribute  one  day's  pay  each  month;  all  receiving  from  $1,600 

to  S3, 000  a  year,  two  days'  pay  each  month;    all  receiving 

S3, 000  or  more  a  year,  to  contribute  three  days'  pay  each  month. 

(S.  M.  pages  117,  151,  158,  185,  214.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  George  H.  Conley  School,  as  of  June 

21,  1932.     (S.  M.  page  119.) 
Establishment    of    Thomas    A.    Edison    Intermediate    District. 

(S.  M.  page  121.) 
Amendments  to  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  duration  of 

validity  of  certificates.     (S.  M.  pages  122,   159.) 
Establishment   of   rank   of   Director   of  Commercial    Education. 

Discontinuance    of   rank  of  Educational    Statistician.     (S.  M. 

pages  136,  165.) 
Revised  "Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Cooperative  Classes  in 

Day    High    Schools"    adopted    and    authorized    for    printing. 

(S.  M.  page  142.     S.  D.  6,  1932.) 
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1932. —  Suspension  of  annual  increments  for  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  and  others  who  on  August  31,  1931,  would 
not  have  reached  the  maximum  of  their  salary  schedules. 
(S.  M.  page  145.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  David  A.  Ellis  School,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1932.     (S.  M.  page  165.) 

Reports  of  final  acceptance  of  Francis  Parkman  Addition,  as  of 
September  14,  1932;  Thomas  A.  Edison  Intermediate  School, 
as  of  August  27,  1932;  Mozart  School,  as  of  September  10,  1932. 
(S.  M.  page  177.) 

Establishment  of  South  End  Intermediate  School  in  the  Con- 
tinuation School  building.     (S.  M.  page  195.) 

"Tentative  Outline  of  Ancient  History  for  Grades  IX,  X,  and 
XI."  (S.  D.  10,  Part  1,  1932.)  "Tentative  Outline  of  European 
History  for  Grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII."  (S.  D.  10,  Part  2, 
1932.)  "Tentative  Outline  of  American  History  for  Grades 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII."  (S.  D.  10,  Part  3,  1932)  — adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  196.) 

"General  Course  in  Major  Manual  Training  for  Grade  VI" 
adopted  as  a  tentative  course.     (S.  M.  page  196.) 

Advance  payments  in  evening  schools  discontinued.  (S.  M.  pages 
198-200,  215.) 

Harbor  View  Street  School  renamed  Cora  L.  Etheridge  School. 
(S.  M.  page  202.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  English  Literature  for  Grade  IX"  adopted  as 
a  tentative  course.     (S.  M.  page  218.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III,"  adopted 
as  a  tentative  course.     (S.  M.  page  218.) 

Assignment  of  pupils  in  the  Teachers  College  for  practice  teaching. 
(S.  M.  pages  218,  227.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  David  L.  Barrett  School,  as  of 
November  25,  1932.  (S.  M.  page  223.) 
,  Discussion  about  proposal  that  in  all  future  appointments  to 
permanent  service  the  residence  requirement  should  apply  to 
those  on  the  eligible  lists  prior  to  January  1,  1931.  Question 
was  referred  to  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  decision  as  to  the 
Committee's  rights  and  obligations  with  regard  to  non-residents 
on  the  list.     (S.  M.  pages  227-230.) 

Representatives  of  certain  civic  organizations  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  December  28,  1932,  and 
present  their  views  on  school  expenditures  for  1933.  (S.  M. 
page  235.) 
1933. —  Courses  of  Study  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Grades  VII  to  XII,  adopted 
as  tentative  courses.     (S.  M.  page  4.) 

Petition  to  the  General  Court  for  legislation  to  provide  appro- 
priation by  bond  issue  for  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school  in 
West  Roxbury  and  a  new  intermediate  school  in  South  Boston- 
(S.  M.  page  19.) 

Proposed  new  high  school  in  West  Roxbury-Roslindale.  (S.  M. 
page  19,  35,  187,  198.) 
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1933. —  Yiddish  speaking  supervisor  of  attendance,  examination  for. 
(S.  M.  page  38.) 

Ordered  that  there  would  be  no  further  appointments  of  teachers 
except  from  among  hsted  candidates  who  were  bona  fide  residents 
of  Boston  on  March  27,  1933.     (S.  M.  pages  38,  115-117,  139.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  French,  Grades  VII  to  XII,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  52.     S.  D.  2,  1933.) 

Citizenship  requirement  of  those  taking  examinations  and  receiv- 
ing appointments.     (S.  M.  pages  53-55,  115-117,  135,  139.) 

Reduction  of  salaries  of  all  employees  of  city  and  county,  by 
order  of  the  Mayor,  under  provisions  of  Chapter  121,  Acts  of 
1933.  On  salaries  of  less  than  Sl.OOO,  a  reduction  of  five  per 
cent;  on  salaries  ranging  from  .Sl.OOO  to  $1,600,  a  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent;  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,600,  a  reduction  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  Reductions  effective  from  April  21  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1933.     (S.  M.  pages  59-62.) 

Petition  for  establishment  of  one-session  plan  in  elementary  grade 
of  the  Agassiz  District  referred  to  Board  of  Superintendents 
(S.  M.  page  63.)  Counter  petition  by  other  parents  in  the 
district.  (S.  M.  page  71.)  Acceptance  of  report  of  Board  of 
Superintendents  recommending  against  one-session  plan.  (S.  M. 
pages  119-121.) 

Change  in  sj-stem  of  marking  pupils.  (S.  M.  pages  64,  69,  104, 
179.) 

Letter  of  appreciation  to  Metropolitan  Chapter,  Junior  Red 
Cross.     (S.  M.  page  69.) 

Proposed  placement  bureau  for  teachers.     (S.  M.  pages  69,  222.) 

Adoption  of  outline  for  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Special  Class 
Course  in  the  Teachers  College.     (S.  M.  page  77.) 

Rules  amended  to  provide  for  granting  of  High  School  IV  certifi- 
cate, in  the  case  of  instructors  of  military  drill,  to  those  who 
held  the  rank  of  major,  through  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.     (S.  ]M.  pages  79,  136.) 

Regulations  amended  to  the  effect  that  children  four  and  one-half 
years  of  age  and  upward  would  be  admitted  to  kindergarten, 
and  that  children  less  than  four  and  one-half  years  of  age  might 
be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
upon  passing  such  examination  as  that  board  might  prescribe. 
(S.  M.  pages  77,  136.) 

Restriction  of  six-year  reentry  privilege  to  teachers  and  members 
of  supervising  staff  who  voluntarily  retire  from  service  prior 
to  September  1,  1939.     (S.  M.  page  78.) 

Proposed  athletic  program  for  girls.     (S.  M.  pages  105,  221.) 

Establi.shment  of  Beethoven  District,  Grades  I-VI.  (S.  M.  page 
113.) 

Transfer  of  following  schools  from  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District 
to  Beethoven  District:  Beethoven  School,  Randall  G.  Morris 
School,  Cottage  Avenue  Portable  School,  Germantown  School, 
Henry  Vane  School,  Old  Baker  Street  School,  and  Baker  Street 
Colony.     (S.  M.  page  113.) 
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1933. —  Adoption  of  "Course  of  Study  in  Spanish,  Grades  VII  to  XII." 
(S.  M.  page  115.     S.  D.  7,  1933.) 

Adoption  of  "Course  of  Study  in  Clerical  Practice  for  Grade  IX." 
(S.  M.  page  115.     S.  D.  8,  1933.) 

Limitation  in  appointments  to  rank  of  submaster  in  day  elementary 
and  day  intermediate  schools.  All  such  appointments,  after 
December  31,  1938,  would  be  made  from  promotional  rated 
lists  of  men  in  permanent  Boston  service.  (S.  M.  page 
135.) 

Inclusion  of  item,  totaling  $2,000,000,  in  comprehensive  build- 
ing program  of  public  works  prepared  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
under  provisions  of  Section  2,  Part  I,  Chapter  366  of  the  Acts 
of  1933.  The  item  provided  for  construction  of  a  high  school 
in  West  Roxbury  and  an  intermediate  school  in  South  Boston. 
(S.  M.  page  137.) 

Reports  of  final  acceptance  of  Public  Latin  School  Addition,  as 
of  August  18,  1933;  elementary  school  in  the  Emerson  District, 
as  of  June  30,  1933;  second  addition  to  Randall  G.  Morris 
School,  as  of  August  30,  1933.     (S.  M.  page  141.) 

"Special  Syllabus  in  Art  Education,  Grades  I,  II,  III,"  approved 
for  printing  as  a  school  document.  (S.  M.  page  151.  S.  D.  10, 
1933.) 

Order  passed  at  meeting  of  November  14,  1932,  discontinuing 
advance  pajinents  in  evening  school,  rescinded.  (S.  M.  page 
151.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  first  addition  to  Randall  G.  Morris 
School,  as  of  September  8,  1933.     (S.  M.  page  159.) 

Preparation  for  establishment  of  classes  for  unemployed  adults, 
to  be  taught  by  unemployed  teachers  and  to  be  maintained  by 
a  grant  of  Federal  funds,  under  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 
(S.  M.  pages  168,  209.) 

Ordered  that  the  Superintendent  appoint  a  day  during  the  first 
week  of  November  for  the  collection  of  children's  clothes  in  all 
schools,  for  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  provide  them 
with  proper  clothing.     (S.  M.  page  179.) 

Attendance  of  West  Roxbury  Women's  Club  and  American  Homes 
Committee  at  meeting  of  School  Committee,  October  23,  1933. 
(S.  M.  page  181.) 

Establishment  of  South  End  Opportunity  Classes  in  the  Continu- 
ation School  building,  for  maladjusted  pupils  from  all  sections 
of  the  city.     (S.  M.  page  183.) 

Ordered  that  the  regulations  requiring  appointment  from  eligible 
lists  be  suspended  for  the  current  school  year  in  the  case  of 
widows,  with  dependent  children,  who  would  successfully  pass 
the  prescribed  certificate  examinations  and  in  all  other  respects 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements.     (S.  M.  page  187.) 

Instruction  on  harmful  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  (S.  M. 
pages  209,  222.) 

Proposed  course  in  money  management.    (S.  M.  pages  209,222.) 
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1933. —  Revised  courses  of  study  for  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Mechanic  Arts.     (S.  ]\I.  page  214.) 

Proposed  division  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts.  (S.  M.  page 
217.) 

Superintendent  authorized  to  undertake,  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  program,  such  projects  as  would  not 
run  counter  to  established  policies  of  School  Committee.  (S.  M. 
page  225.) 

Rank  of  "Principal,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School"  established. 
(S.  M.  pages  225-227.) 

Rank  of  ''Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Classes"  established  and 
appointment  made.     (S.  M.  page  228.) 

Appointment  of  two  new  additional  assistant  directors  of  penman- 
ship.    (S.  M.  pages  228-233.) 

Discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  merit  system  of  promotion 
and  statutory  prerogatives  of  Superintendent  with  regard  to 
appointments  had  been  violated.     (S.  M.  pages  226,  229-233.) 

Position  of  "watchman"  at  Boston  Trade  School  established  and 
appointment  made.     (S.  M.  page  233.) 

Discussion  of  school  luncheons  problem  arising  from  past  with- 
drawal by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
its  luncheon  service  in  certain  schools.  Proposal  that  School 
Committee  sever  its  contacts  and  break  its  contract  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Union,  one  month  thence  (January  28,  1934) 
was  tabled  pending  receipt  of  progressive  reports  from  com- 
mittee which  had  been  designated  by  Superintendent  to  in- 
vestigate and  report.     (S.  M.  page  234.) 

Proposed  legislation  prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  near  school  build- 
ings.    (S.  M.  page  234.) 
1934. —  Restoration  of  annual  salary  increments.     (S.  M.  pages  139,  236.) 

Appointment  of  Principal,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
(S.  M.  pages  9,  10.) 

Establishment  of  new  policy  whereby  filling  of  vacancies  would 
continue  up  to  close  of  each  school  year  instead  of  being  dis- 
continued on  or  about  the  first  of  May.     (S.  M.  page  12.) 

Reports  of  final  acceptance  of  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for 
Girls,  as  of  December  29,  1933;  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School,  as  of  November  7,  1933.     (S.  M.  page  13.) 

Elimination  of  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  at  the  Teachers 
College.     (S.  M.  pages  17,  35.) 

Establishment  of  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  at  Continuation 
School  building,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  in  Education.      (S.  M.  19,  161.) 

Proposed  radio  broadcasts  of  weekly  matches  in  spelling,  history, 
and  geography.     (S.  M.  pages  20,  151.) 

Vahdity  of  Teachers  College  Elementary  School  Class  B  certifi- 
cates, issued  from  June  1927  to  June  1932,  extended  from  six 
years  to  nine  years  from  date  of  issue.     (S.  M.  pages  26,  34.) 
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1934. —  Appropriation  of  $2,000,000  by  City  Council,  to  be  spent  under 
direction  of  School  Committee  and  to  be  raised  by  issues  of 
city  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness,  from  time  to  time 
as  needed  (Chapter  366  of  the  Acts  of  1933,  General  Court) 
for  two  P.  W.  A.  building  projects:  intermediate  school  in 
South  Boston;  high  school  in  West  Roxbury.  (S.  M.  pages 
29,  30.)  But,  because  of  failure  of  Legislature  to  authorize 
School  Committee  to  use  part  of  Fallon  Field  for  erection  of 
proposed  high  school,  appropriation  orders  of  City  Council 
and  School  Committee  were  changed  to  provide  for  conversion 
of  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  School  to  high  school  use 
and  to  convert  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School  into  an  intermediate 
school  by  providing  necessary  additional  accommodations. 
(S.  M.  pages  126-129,  146-148,  174,  193.) 

Upon  recommendation  of  Board  of  Superintendents,  action  with 
regard  to  proposed  division  of  Department  of  Manual  Arts 
(School  Committee  meeting,  December  18,  1933,  S.  M.  page 
217)  was  indefinitely  deferred.     (S.  M.  page  35.) 

Superintendent  given  authority  to  appoint  from  the  remaining 
list  of  the  same  gi"oup,  when  either  the  men's  list  or  the  women's 
list  for  appointment  in  a  given  subject  in  Latin  or  day  high 
schools  is  exhausted.     (S.  M.  page  39.) 

"Outline  of  Geometry,  Part  I,"  adopted  as  tentative  course  for 
English  High  School  and  authorized  for  printing.  (S.  M. 
page  54.     S.  D.  2,  1934.) 

"Science  for  Grade  X  —  Biology"  adopted  as  a  course  of  study 
and  authorized  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  59.     S.  D.  3,  1934.) 

Superintendent  instructed  to  urge  school  children  to  participate 
in  celebration  of  return  of  Frigate  Constitution  to  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  on  Sunday,  May  13,  1934.     (S.  M.  page  61.) 

Appointment  of  committee  to  survey  field  of  physical  education, 
in  view  of  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  giving  School  Committee 
broader  powers  with  reference  to  purchase  of  athletic  equip- 
ment.    (S.  M.  pages  62,  95,  214.) 

Rules  amended,  to  allow  granting  of  new  certificate  to  candidate 
whose  certificate  has  expired  and  who  has  been  assigned  for  one 
year  in  a  school  or  rank  included  in  the  certificate.  (S.  M. 
pages  68,  102.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  allow  additional  supervisor  of  bands  and 
orchestras.     (S.  M.  pages  69,  102.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  a  person  to 
serve  as  principal  of  an  evening  school,  summer  review  school,  or 
summer  vacation  school,  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  period 
of  five  consecutive  years.     (S.  M.  pages  69,  102.) 

Provision  made  for  employment  of  a  night  watchman  at  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School.     (S.  M.  page  84.) 

Pledge  to  the  Flag  made  mandatory  in  every  classroom  and  in 
approved  form,  at  least  once  a  week.     (S.  M.  pages  85,  96.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  William  Barton  Rogers 
School,  as  of  May  7,  1934.     (S.  M.  page  HI.) 
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1934. —  Name  of  ^^'alter  Elmore  Fernald  School  (special  class  center) 
changed  to  John  B.  Cashman  School.     (S.  M.  page  117.) 

Adoption  of  recommendation  of  Board  of  Superintendents  that 
the  effective  date  of  the  promotional  plan  for  appointment  of 
submasters  (S.  M.  July  13,  1933,  page  135)  be  advanced  from 
January  1,  1939,  to  September  1,  1934,  or  September  1,  1935. 
(S.  M.  June  25,  1934,  page  118.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  third  addition  to  Randall  G.  Morris 
School,  as  of  April  20,  1934.     (S.  M.  page  121.) 

Manual  training  certificate  requirements  amended.  (S.  M. 
pages  124,  135.) 

Elimination  of  compulsory  classes  at  Continuation  School.  (S.  M. 
pages  125,  135.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  establish  basis  for  appointment  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  as  follows:  Morning  kindergarten  (one-session) 
25  pupils,  1  teacher;  40-50  pupils,  2  teachers.  Tv\'o-session 
kindergarten,  60-65  pupils  (2  groups):  morning  session,  40^5 
pupils,  2  teachers;  afternoon  session,  20  pupils,  1  teacher. 
Two-session  kindergarten,  75-80  pupils  (2  groups):  morning 
session,  40  pupils,  2  teachers;  afternoon  session,  40  pupils, 
2  teachers.     (S.  M.  pages  126,  135.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  authorize  appointment  of  additional 
teachers  in  grades  I  to  VI,  for  an  excess  of  thirty  pupils.  (S.  M. 
pages  126,  135.) 

"Special  Syllabus  in  Art  Education,  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,"  adopted 
for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  132.     S.  D.  6,  1934.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Italian,  Grades  VII  to  XII,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  132.     S.  D.  9,  1934.) 

Establishment  of  James  J.  Chittick  District,  grades  I-IV,  to  in- 
clude James  J.  Chittick  School  and  Trescott  School  (transferred 
from  Elihu  Greenwood  District)  and  Lowell  Mason  School  and 
Prendergast  Preventorium  (transferred  from  Edmund  P. 
Tileston  District).     (S.   M.  page  133.) 

"Outhne  of  Geometry,  Part  II,"  adopted  as  tentative  course  for 
English  High  School  and  authorized  for  printing.  (S.  M.  page 
138.     S.  D.  8,  1934.) 

Continuance  of  salary  cuts,  September  1,  1934,  to  December  31, 
1934.     (S.  M.  page  139.) 

"Courses  in  Mathematics  for  Grades  XI  and  XII,  Boston  High 
Schools  (Sohd  Geometry,  Algebra  II,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Plane  Geometry  II),"  adopted  and  authorized  for  printing; 
(S.  M.  page  184.     S.  D.  14,  1935.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  Grades  I  to  VI"  adopted  and 
authorized  for  printing.  (S.  M.  page  184.  Board  of  Super- 
intendents' Circular  No.  10,  1934-35.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Music  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX"  adopted 
and  authorized  for  printing.  (S.  M.  page  184.  Board  of  Super- 
intendents' Circular  No.  12,  1934-35.) 
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1934. —  Amendments  to  certificate  requirements  for  school  nurses,  super- 
vising nurse,  and  assistant  supervising  nurses.     (S.  M.  pages 
184,  201.) 
Amendment  of  regulations  relative  to  salaries  of  teachers  serving 
on  assignment  when  promoted  or  appointed  to  a  rank  or  grade 
having  a  higher  maximum  salary.     (S.  M.  pages  184,  201.) 
Amendment  of  rules  relative  to  promotion  under  IV  High  School 
Certificate  of  instructors  and  assistant  instructors  in  special 
branches.     (S.   M.  pages  185,  201.) 
Inspection  of  school  limcheon  system  in  Philadelphia  by  Com- 
mitteeman Dr.  Joseph  V.  Lyons.     (S.  M.  pages  185,  211.) 
Amendments   to   regulations  relative   to   leaves   of   absence   for 

study  and  travel  or  for  rest.     (S.  M.  pages  200,  221.) 
Amendments  relative  to  eligibility  requirements  foi  candidates  for 
examination  for  the  Cookery  or  Sewing  Certificates.     (S.  M. 
pages  209,  221.) 
Amendment  relative  to  salaries  of  kindergarten  teachers  appointed 
from   one-session   to   two-session   kindergartens   or  vice   verm. 
(S.  M.  pages  210,  221.) 
Thanks  of  School  Committee  to  Industrial  Survey  Committee. 

(S.  M.  page  211.) 
"A  Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Girls  in  Latin,  Trade,  and 
Day  High  Schools,  and  in  the  Ninth  Grade  of  Intermediate 
Schools"  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  219.     S.  D.   13, 
1934.) 
Richard  J.  Lane  reelected  as  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings. 

(S.  M.  pages  221,  223.) 
Application  bj'  School  Committee  for  permission  to  conduct  a 
project  under  the  E.  R.  A.,  in  which  experts  would  be  employed 
to  survey   safetj'  features  in  vicinity  of  schools,  under  direction 
of  School  Committee  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
(S.  M.  page  225.) 
Petition  to  the  General  Court  for  legislation  to  provide:    (a)  for 
increased  appropriating  power;   (b)  for  authority  to  establish 
the  salaries  of  certain  teachers;    (c)  for  repeal  of  Chapter  111  of 
the  Acts  of  1931,  an  act  authorizing  the  School  Committee  to 
expend  money  for  purchase  and  maintenance  of  athletic  equip- 
ment;   (d)   for   construction   of  new   buildings   as  the   School 
Committee  might  deem  necessar3\     (S.  M.  page  231.) 
Amendment  of  regulations  lelative  to  anniversaries  of  teachers 
absent  on  leave  without  pay  for  a  continuous  period  in  excess 
of  two  months.     (S.  M.  page  231.) 
1935. —  "Boston  Latin  and  High  Schools,  1635-1935,  Organization  and 
Administration,    Tercentenary    Report,     1935,"    adopted    for 
printing.      (S.  M.  page  6.     S.  D.  2,  1935.) 
Regulations  amended,  to  authorize  Superintendent  to  suspend 
sessions  of  day  schools  for  entire  day  because  of  stormy  weather. 
(S.  M.  page  18.) 
"Revised  Course  in  Mathematics  for  Cooperative  Classes  in  Day 
High  Schools"  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  27.     S.  D. 
4,  1935.) 
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1935. —  "Revised  Course  in  Science  for  Cooperative  Classes  in  Day  High 
Schools"  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  27.     S.  D.  5,  1935.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  increase  from  eight  to  nine  the  number 
of  assistant  directors  of  music.     (S.  M.  pages  27,  39.) 

Provision  made  for  employment  of  night  watchmen  in  the  Teachers 
College  group,  Public  Latin  School,  and  high  scliools  for  which 
similar  provisions  liad  not  been  previously  made.  (S.  M. 
pages  28,  73,  7G.) 

Proposed  program  of  safety  education.     (S.  M.  page  29.) 

Acceptance  of  "Laura  Fisher  Taussig  Fund."     (S.  M.  page  37.) 

Report  of  Athletic  Survey  Committee.     (S.  M.  pages  39,  118.) 

Adoption  of  revised  course  of  study  for  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
(S.  M.  page  44.) 

"Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  to  Investigate  Industrial 
Education  in  the  Boston  Schools"  adopted  for  printing.  (S.  M. 
page  45.     S.  D.  3,  1935.) 

Election  of  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gillis  as  Assistant  Superintendent, 
to  succeed  Mr.  William  B.  Snow,  retired.     (S.  M.  page  46.) 

Leave  of  absence  to  teachers  to  attend  Tercentenary  Exercises, 
Public  Latin  School,  on  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  23,  1935, 
at  Sj^mphony  Hall.     (S.  M.  page  49.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Inter- 
mediate School,  as  of  March  6,  1935.     (S.  M.  page  53.) 

Application  for  establishment  of  additional  courses  in  state- 
aided  schools.     (S.  M.  page  55.) 

Superintendent  authorized  to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  State 
Department  of  Education,  classes  in  sewing  in  E.  R.  A.  sewing 
units  as  a  department  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  (S.  M. 
page  58.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  place  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors 
under  immediate  direction  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
(S.  M.  pages  59,  118.) 

Michael  J.  Perkins  School  transferred  from  ShurtlefT  District  to 
John  A.  Andrew  District.     (S.  M.  page  62.) 

School  budget  for  fiscal  year  1935  vetoed  by  Mayor.  Passed  by 
School  Committee  over  veto.     (S.  M.  pages  73,  77.) 

Amendment  of  eligibility  requirements  for  Certificate  XXXIII, 
Intermediate.     (S.  M.  page  100.) 

Summer  review  schools  discontinued,  with  exception  of  Central 
Summer  Review  High  School.     (S.  M.  page  104.) 

"Outline  of  Geometry,  Chapters  XI-XVIII  —  Solid  Geometry" 
approved  for  printing  as  tentative  course  of  study  for  English 
High  School.     (S.  M.  page  108.     S.  D.  9,  1935.) 

Resolutions  in  tribute  to  memory  of  Joseph  J.  Hurley,  who  died 
on  August  28,  1935.     (S.  M.  page  119.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Joyce  Kilmer  School,  as  of  June  5, 
1935.     (S.  M.  page  120.) 

"Coiirses  in  Science  for  Boston  High  Schools"  adopted  for  print- 
ing.    (S.  M.  page  130.     S.  D.  13,  1935.) 

"Courses  in  Mathematics  for  Grades  XI  and  XII,  Boston  High 
Schools."     (S.  M.  page  130.     S.  D.  14,  1935.) 
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1935. —  Appointment  of  former  Assistant  Superintendent  William  B. 
Snow  to  represent  School  Committee  on  commission  estab- 
lished by  Chapter  48  of  the  Acts  of  1935,  providing  for  "an 
Investigation  and  Study  by  a  Special  Commission  Relative  to 
Municipal  Financing  in  the  City  of  Boston."     (S.  M.  page  137.) 

Protest  by  the  South  End  Parent-Teacher  Association  against 
the  use  of  certain  school  books.     (S.  M.  pages  137,  179-180.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  East  Boston  High 
School,  as  of  September  6,  1935.     (S.  M.  page  139.) 

Establishment  of  class  for  apprentices  in  sheet-metal  work. 
(S.  M.  pages  149,  154,  169.) 

Proposed  reorganization  of  schools  in  West  End.  (S.  M.  page 
151.) 

Tribute  to  memory  of  the  late  Denman  W.  Ross,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  "Advisory  Committee  on  Art  Education"  in 
Boston  public  schools.     (S.  M.  page  158.) 

Kindergarten  entrance  age  requirements  modified  to  permit 
children  who  were  four  years  of  age  on  September  1,  1935,  to 
be  admitted  to  kindergarten  now  (mid-November  1935)  upon 
passing  tests  administered  under  direction  of  Board  of  Super- 
intendents.    (S.  M.  page  158.) 

Appropriations  totaling  $3,570,000  on  November  18,  1935,  for  ten 
P.  W.  A.  school  building  projects  (S.  M.  pages  165-167).  State 
Emergency  Finance  Board  subsequently  vetoed  five  of  the 
projects.  School  Committee's  appropriation  was  thereby 
reduced  to  $2,400,000  for  the  five  surviving  projects. 

Report  by  Superintendent  on  investigation  of  charges  of  bribery 
affecting  candidates  on  the  Prior  Elementary  List.  (S.  M. 
page  181.) 
1936. —  Remarks  upon  recent  Grand  Jury  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  irregularities  or  violations  had  been  com- 
mitted by  certain  members  of  the  School  Committee.  (S.  M. 
page  2.) 

Discussions  with  regard  to  School  Committee's  policy  relative 
to  open  meetings.  (S.  M.  pages  3-6,  18-24,  31,  36,  42, 
136-143.)  Defeat  of  motion  that  all  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  made  open  to  the  public  and  that  the  Committee  go 
into  executive  session  only  by  a  four-fifths  vote  to  discuss  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  character  of  an  individual.  (S.  M. 
page  140.)  Passage  of  motion  that  the  press  be  invited  to  ail 
School  Committee  conferences.     (S.  M.  page  143.) 

Amendment  to  rules  governing  order  of  business  in  School  Com- 
mittee.    (S.  M.  pages  5,  24.) 

Petition  to  the  General  Court  for  legislation  to  provide  increased 
appropriating  power.     (S.  M.  page  9.) 

Establishment  of  Patrick  F.  Gavin  Intermediate  District.  (S.  M. 
page  30.) 

Protest  against  reorganization  of  schools  in  South  Boston. 
(S.  M.  pages  31,  222-224.) 

Samuel  G.  Howe  Special  Class  Center  established  in  Norcross 
District.     (S.  M.  page  35.) 
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1936. —  Expression  of  appreciation  tendered  to  Mr.  William  B.  Snow, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Emeritus,  for  his  service  as  the 
School  Committee  representative  on  the  unpaid  Special  Com- 
mission on  Municipal  Finance,  established  under  provisions  of 
Chapter  48,  Acts  of  1935,  to  make  investigation  and  study 
relative  to  municipal  finances  of  the  city  of  Boston.  (S.  M. 
page  35.) 

Acceptance  of  Mabel  E.  Adams-Hannah  T.  Osgood  Bequest  for 
benefit  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.     (S.  M.  page  41.) 

Committee  voted  to  request  that  Overseers  of  Public  Welfare 
start  again  the  practice,  which  was  discontinued  during  1935, 
of  supplying  funds  to  welfare  families  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  undernourished  and  sickly  children  of  those  families  in 
school  nutrition  classes.     (S.  M.  page  43.) 

Safety  Education  Survey  undertaken  as  a  W.  P.  A.  project. 
(S.  M.  page  49.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Patrick  F.  Gavin  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  January  23,  1936.     (S.  M.  page  52.) 

Amendment  of  rules  relative  to  requirements  for  Certificate  XI 
Special:  Valid  in  Day  High  Schools,  Industrial  Instructors; 
and  XXX  and  XXXI,  Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
(S.  M.  pages  61-63.) 

Request  for  establishment  of  safety  project  under  National  Youth 
Administration.     (S.  M.  pages  64,  69,  198.) 

Chapter  224  of  the  Acts  of  1936  authorized  School  Committee  to 
appropriate:  (a)  For  general  school  purposes,  the  sum  of 
$15,160,000;  (fe)  For  alterations,  repairs,  furnishings,  and  fix- 
tures of  existing  school  buildings,  85  cents  on  each  $1,000 
of  the  city's  average  assessed  property  valuation  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  years;  (c)  Unexpended  appropriation  balances 
from  preceding  year;  (d)  Estimated  income  for  current  year, 
plus  excess  of  income  for  previous  year,  if  any.  (S.  M.  page 
74.) 

Proposal  that,  starting  in  September  1936,  the  school  luncheon 
service  provided  by  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  should  be  discontinued.     (S.  M.  page  80.) 

Establishment  of  William  Blackstone  Intermediate  District,  to 
take  the  place  of  Washington  Intermediate  District.  (S.  M. 
page  82.) 

Wells  District  to  include  Wells  School,  Elizabeth  Peabody  School, 
and  Mayhew  School.     (S.  M.  page  82.) 

Acceptance  of  bequest  under  will  of  Francis  A.  Morse,  late  Master 
Emeritus,  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  to  School  Committee, 
for  benefit  of  pupils  in  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District.  (S.  M. 
page  83.) 

Controversy  with  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings 
relative  to  appropriations.     (S.  M.  pages  83-92.) 

Conversion  of  Washington  School  building  into  combined  office, 
warehouse,  and  garage,  as  accommodations  for  Department  of 
School  Buildings.     (S.  M.  pages  88,  90.) 
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1936. —  Apprentice  coordinator  appointed  to  cooperate  with  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  organizing  apprentice  classes  to  be  con- 
ducted during  the  next  school  year.     (S.  M.  pages  101,  170,  216.) 

Regulations  amended,  granting  rank  of  Master  to  junior  masters 
upon  attainment  of  maximum  salary  of  rank  of  Junior  Master. 
(S.  M.  pages  101,  143.) 

Revised  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  adopted  for 
printing:  First  Grade  (S.  D.  4,  1936);  Second  Grade  (S.  D.  5, 
1936);  Third  Grade  (S.  D.  6  1936).     (S.  M.  page  113.) 

Establishment  of  unit  classes  in  machine  shop  practice,  at  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  diu-ing  summer  of  1936.  (S.  M.  pages 
113,  153.) 

Extension  to  June  30,  1941,  of  period  of  validity  of  Teachers 
College  Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate,  issued  from 
June  1927  to  June  1932,  inclusive,  and  under  which  permanent 
appointments  have  not  been  made.  (S.  M.  pages  114,  182, 
198.) 

Rules  and  Regulations  relative  to  residence  requirements  amended, 
to  provide  that  thereafter  no  person  would  be  admitted  to 
certificate  examinations,  or  be  eligible  for  appointment  to 
temporary  or  permanent  service,  who  had  not  maintained  con- 
tinuous domicile  in  the  city  of  Boston  from  a  date  one  year 
prior  to  taking  the  certificate  examinations.  (S.  M.  pages  134- 
136,  147,  182,  198.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  Commercial  Education  —  Grades  X,  XI, 
XII"—  adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  145.     S.  D.  7,  1936.) 

Discussions  with  regard  to  purchases  of  other  than  American-made 
goods  for  use  in  Boston  public  schools.  (S.  M.  pages  149, 
172-174,  205.) 

Continuance  of  W.  P.  A.  projects:  Pre-School  Centers,  Afternoon 
Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  and  Sewing  Units.  (S.  M. 
page  159.) 

Individual  members  of  School  Committee  empowered,  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  to  require  Board  of  Super- 
intendents to  give  written  opinions  on  any  questions  when  so 
requested.     (S.  M.  pages  171,  186.) 

Kindergarten  entrance  age  requirements  amended,  to  provide 
that  "children  four  years  of  age  and  upward  may  be  admitted 
in  the  order  of  application  to  those  kindergartens  which  are  most 
convenient  for  them  to  attend  and  in  which  there  are  sufficient 
accommodations;  provided,  that  principals  of  districts  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge, 
decline  to  admit  children  to  morning  kindergartens  when  the 
number  in  attendance  exceeds  fifty.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of 
all  applicants  thus  refused,  and  when  the  number  so  refused 
shall  have  reached  ten  or  more,  an  afternoon  session  may  be 
established."     (S.  M.  pages  181,  198.) 

Drake  School  transferred  from  Norcross  District  to  Bigelow 
District.  F  Street  School  transferred  from  Bigelow  District  to 
Norcross  District.     (S.  M.  page  194.) 
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1936 —  Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School,  as  of  September  29,  1936.     (S.  M.  page  207.) 

Rank  of  Supervisor  of  Health  Education  changed  to  that  of 
Supervisor  of  Health  Education  and  Safety  Education.  (S.  M. 
page  212.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  (new  cafeteria)  to  English 
High  School,  as  of  December  2,  1936.     (S.  M.  page  213.) 

"Course  of  Studv  in  English,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  222.     S.  D.  2,  1937.) 

"Course  of  Study  in  English.  Grades  X,  XI,  XII,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  222.     S.  D.  3,  1937.) 

Protest  against  occupancy  of  F  Street  School.     (S.    M.    pages 
222-224.) 
1937.—  Report  of  final  acceptance  of  new  Washington  Irving  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  August  30,  1936.     (S.  M.  page  7.) 

Resolution  in  tribute  to  memory  of  the  late  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Dr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  who  died  on  February 
12,  1937.     (S.  M.  pages  17-19.) 

Election  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould  as  Superin- 
tendent.    (S.  M.  page  19.) 

Disagreement  with  regard  to  necessity  and  advisability  of  filling 
vacancy  on  Board  of  Superintendents.     (S.  M.  pages  20,  49-58.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  Lucy  Stone  School,  as  of  January  2, 
1937.     (S.  M.  page  21.) 

Provision  for  reimbursement  to  custodians  for  such  amounts  as 
they  are  required  to  pay  to  cover  their  assistants  under  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Unemployment  Compensation. 
(S.  M.  page  22.) 

Amendments  to  regulations  relative  to  requirements  for  admis- 
sion of  pupils  to  day  high  and  Latin  schools.  (S.  M.  pages 
40,  58.) 

Letter  of  appreciation  to  National  Civic  Federation  for  its  free 
distribution  of  milk  among  needy  and  undernourished  school 
children.     (S.  M.  page  42.) 

Proposed  eUmination  of  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  from  performing  luncheon  service  in  Boston  public 
schools.     (S.  M.  page  42.) 

Resolutions  in  tribute  to  memory  of  School  Committeeman 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Mackey,  whose  death  occurred  on  March  25, 
1937.     (S.  M.  page  43.) 

Appropriation,  to  be  met  by  bond  issues  as  needed,  for  P.  W.  A. 
project  compiising  combination  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium 
for  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School.     (S.  M.  page  47.) 

Change  of  procedure  in  the  naming  of  school  buildings.  (S.  M. 
page  49.) 

Discussion  with  regard  to  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  remaining  members  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  Mayor,  and  the  President  of  the  City  Council, 
assembled  in  joint  convention,  the  appointing  power  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  School  Committee.     (S.  M.  pages  55-58.) 
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1937. —  Communication  from  Chairman  of  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  School  Buildings,  protesting  certain  details  in  School 
Committee's  proposed  appropriation  orders  for  "Alterations 
and  Repairs"  budget,  and  pointing  out  that  the  proposed 
total  ($1,008,275)  was  approximately  $400,000  less  than  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  School  Committee  by  the  Department 
of  School  Buildings.  (S.  M.  pages  64-66.)  Reply  of  School 
Committee,  pointing  out  that,  under  the  existing  statutory 
allowance  of  85  cents  per  $1,000  valuation,  the  sum  available  for 
alterations  and  repairs  was  $1,386,440;  that  the  appropriation 
of  $1,008,275,  combined  with  Federal  grants  of  approximately 
$900,000  for  labor  on  W.  P.  A.  projects,  would  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  of  School  Buildings  more  money 
than  ever  before  for  alterations  and  repairs.     (S.  M.  page  66.) 

Statement  of  Business  Manager  to  the  effect  that,  in  connection 
with  expenditures  for  alterations  and  repairs,  it  would  seem  to 
him  that  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  mechanics  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Buildings,  constantly  employed,  and  equipped 
to  make  minor  repairs  throughout  the  school  year,  would 
result  in  substantial  savings.     (S.  M.  page  68.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  new  intermediate  school  in  Phillips 
Brooks  District,  Dorchester,  as  of  February  15,  1937.  (S.  M. 
page  71.)  Later  named  "Patrick  T.  Campbell  Intermediate 
School."     (S.   M.   page  104.) 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley  to  School  Committee,  for 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  E.  Mackey,  by  the 
Mayor,  President  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committee,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
Chapter  366,  Acts  of  1937.     (S.  M.  page  93.) 

"Syllabus  in  Art  Education,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  96.     S.  D.  4,  1937.) 

"Tentative  Course  of  Study,  Arithmetic,  Grade  IV,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  96.     S.  D.  5,  1937.) 

"Tentative  Course  of  Study,  Arithmetic,  Grade  V,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  96.     S.  D.  6,  1937.) 

"Tentative  Course  of  Study,  Arithmetic,  Grade  VI,"  adopted  for 
printing.     (S.  M.  page  96.     S.  D.  7,  1937.) 

Amendment  to  Rules,  to  include  Engineer  in  Board  of  Apportion- 
ment.    (S.  M.  pages  96,  106.) 

Motion  offered  at  meeting  of  December  18,  1933  (S.  M.  page 
234),  to  provide  for  termination  of  school  luncheon  services  of 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  taken  up  and  placed 
on  file.     (S.  M.  page  100.) 

New  intermediate  school  on  Lawrence  Avenue,  Dorchester, 
re-named  "Patrick  T.  Campbell  School,"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools.     (S.  M.  page  104.) 

Establishment  of  Patrick  T.  Campbell  Intermediate  District. 
(S.  M.  page  105.) 

Establishment  of  James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate  District.  (S.  M. 
page  105.) 
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1937. —  Proposed  creation  of  new  rank  in  Grades  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  to  be 
designated  as  "Junior  Elementary  Assistant."  (S.  M.  pages 
107-109,   118-124,   140,   154-161,    175,   199.) 

Appointment  of  three  assistant  directors  in  Department  of  Practice 
and  Training.     (S.  M.  page  126.) 

Report  of  final  acceptance  of  James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  August  19,  1937;  addition  to  South  Boston  High 
School,  as  of  August  10,  1937.     (S.  M.  page  135.) 

Establishment  of  journeyman  classes  for  various  trades.  (S.  M. 
page  151.) 

On  November  24,  1937,  it  was  ordered  "That  for  the  current 
school  year  no  child  shall  be  admitted  to  kindergarten  who 
has  not  reached  the  age  of  four  years  on  December  1,  1937." 
(S.  M.  page  184.) 

Mr.  William  L.  Baxter  elected  Commissioner  of  School  Buildings, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lane,  retired.     (S.  M.  page  198.) 
1938. —  Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  having  been  elected  to  that  office  in  the 
fall  of  1937,  resigned  his  membership  on  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee.    (S.  M.  page  1.) 

Appointment  of  Dr.  Patrick  J.  Foley,  by  the  Mayor,  President  of 
the  City  Council,  and  remaining  members  of  School  Committee, 
assembled  in  joint  convention,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
Chapter  366,  Acts  of  1937,  to  fill  existing  vacancy  on  School 
Committee.     (S.  M.  page  9.) 

Regulations  amended,  eliminating  provisions  for  early  dismissal, 
on  last  daj'  of  month,  of  pupils  who  have  not  been  absent  or 
tardy  during  month.     (S.  M.  pages  12,  20.) 

"Course  in  Physical  Education  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  Grades  VII 
and  VIII,  and  Girls  in  Grade  IX  in  Intermediate  Schools," 
adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  11.     S.  D.  2,  1938.) 

Establishment  of  courses  for  fur  workers  and  fashion  stylists  at 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls.     (S.  M.  page  11.) 

Establishment  of  cooperative  course  in  upholstery  at  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys.     (S.  M.  page  12.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  provide  that,  in  computing  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  a  day  intermediate  school  is  entitled,  thirty 
pupUs  shall  be  the  basis  for  appointment  of  a  teacher,  provided 
that  two  teachers  of  manual  arts,  or  household  science  and  arts, 
shall  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  teacher,  and  one 
teacher  of  physical  education  shall  be  considered  the  equivalent 
of  one  and  one-half  teachers.  An  additional  teacher  may  be 
appointed  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupUs.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  teachers,  one  temporary  teacher  may  be  appointed. 
(S.  M.  pages  12,  19.) 

Proposed  reduction  of  quota,  from  forty  to  thirty-five,  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  Grade  I.  (S.  :\I.  pages  12,  20,  26,  32-36,  47, 
65,  75.) 

"A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School,"  adopted  for  print- 
ing.    (S.  M.  page  18.     S.  D.  3,  1938.) 
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1938. —  Establishment   of   evening   classes   in   merchandising   for   store 
personnel.     (S.  M.  page  18.) 

Proposed  arrangement  with  Federal  authorities,  for  school  princi- 
pals to  purchase  milk  for  undernourished  pupils.  (S.  M. 
page  26.) 

Mr.  James  J.  Mahar,  Domestic  Engineer,  appointed  on  temporary 
basis  to  position  of  Superintendent  of  Construction,  filling 
vacancy  due  to  resignation  of  William  W.  Drummey.  (S.  M. 
page  27.) 

Appropriation  for  Alterations  and  Repairs,  .'$759,660.78,  was 
$248,614.22  less  than  the  sum  appropriated  for  this  item  in 
1937;  -$293,957.59  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  this  item  in  1937; 
$601,063.20  less  than  maximum  that  could  have  been  appro- 
priated for  this  item  under  existing  statutes.  Moreover,  the 
overdraft  of  1937  must  be  charged,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature,  to  the  1938  appropriation.     (S.  M.  page  39.) 

Appropriation  for  Lands  and  Buildings,  $81,816,  was  $11,723.25 
less  than  1937  appropriation  for  this  item;  $718,157.08  less  than 
could  have  been  legally  appropriated  for  it.     (S.  M.  page  39.) 

Assignment  of  Inspector  to  assume  office  duties  of  Engineer  during 
period  of  latter's  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  Superintendent  of 
Construction.     (S.  M.  page  44.) 

"Organization  and  Administration  of  Intermediate  Schools  in 
Boston  (revised)"  adopted  for  printing.  (S.  M.  page  52. 
S.  D.  4,  1938.) 

Entering  freshman  class  in  the  Teachers  College  limited  annually 
to  highest  sixty,  provided  that  no  candidate  receiving  an  average 
mark  below  sixty  per  cent  in  the  required  examinations  would 
be  admitted.     (S.  M.  page  52.) 

Establisliment  of  minimum  average  of  seventy  per  cent  in  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  Board  of  Examiners  for  candidates  for 
admission  to  Master  of  Education  course  in  the  Teachers 
College.     (S.  M.  page  52.) 

Establishment  of  annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars,  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance  by  all  students  attending  the  Teachers 
College.     (S.  M.  page  52.) 

Establishment  of  similar  fee  and  payable  on  same  terms  by  all 
students  attending  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic 
Arts.     (S.  M.  page  52.) 

Establishment  of  tuition  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  thirty-hour 
extension  course,  conducted  for  teachers,  at  the  Teachers  College. 
(S.  M.  page  53.) 

Rules  amended,  to  establish  eligibility  requirements  for  Inter- 
mediate Certificate  in  Physical  Education.     (S.  M.  page  53.) 

Total  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes,  $16,910,749.39,  was 
$328,421.51  less  than  in  1937,  despite  fact  that  cost  of  annual 
increments  in  1938  totaled  $206,345.     (S.  M.  page  72.) 

Elimination  of  additional  compensation  to  submasters  in  charge 

.  and  masters'  assistants  in  charge  of  buildings.     (S.  M.  page  75.) 
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1938. —  Appropriation  of  S52,254.3t>,    under   provisions   of  Cliapter  383 

of  the  Acts  of  1938,  for  payment  of  certain  bills  incurred  during 

1937  by  Department  of  School  Buildings  in  excess  of  available 

appropriations.     (S.  M.  page  81.) 
Proposed  elimination,  in  September  1938,  of  entering  class  at  the 

Teachers  College.     (S.  M.  pages  82-86.) 
Regulations  amended,  to  provide  for  admission  to  kindergarten 

of   children   who   are   four   and   one-half  years  or  older  as  of 

September  1.     (S.  M.  page  89.) 
Establishment  of  three  annual  scholarships,  by  Charles  Hayden 

Foundation,   for   worthy   and   needy   members  of  graduating 

class  at  Enghsh  High  School  who  are  planning  entrance  to 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     (S.  M.  page  95.) 
Rules  amended  with  regard  to  eligibility  of  persons  over  forty 

years  of  age  who  have  served  as  temporary  teachers  more  than 

five  yeai-s.     (S.  M.  page  108.) 
Use  of  certain  streets  for  play  purposes.     (S.  M.  pages  117-120, 

157.) 
Appropriations  for  addition  to  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and 

addition  to  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School,  under 

provisions  of  P.  W.  A.     (S.  M.  pages  121,  142.) 
"High  School  Course  of  Study  in  Clothing  and  Textiles"  adopted 

for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  131.     S.  D.  9,  1938.) 
"Course  of  Study  in  French,  Grades  VII  to  XII,"  adopted  for 

printing.     (S.  M.  page  141.     S.  D.  10,  1938.) 
.      "Course  of  Study  in  Spanish,  Grades  VII  to  XII,"  adopted  for 

printing.     (S.  M.  page  141.     S.  D.  11,  1938.) 
Discussion  relative  to  preparation  of  Maintenance  budget.     (S.  M. 

pages  144-149,  160-162.) 
Transfer  to  School  Committee  of  balance  of  "Boston  Free  Milk 

Fund  for  Babies,"  originally  raised  by  a  committee  headed  by 

Councilor  James  E.  Agnew.     (S.  M.  page  173.) 
Discussion  relative  to  proposed  revision  of  courses  in  economics. 

(S.  M.  pages  180-183,  189.) 
1939. —  Estabhshment   of    classes   in    distributive    occupations.     (S.    M. 

pages  12,  22.) 
Estabhshment  of  Vocational  High  and  Opportunity  School,  to  be 

opened  on  September  1,  1939.     (S.  M.  page  12.) 
Discussion   and   hearing   upon   activities   of   pupils   at   Roxbury 

Memorial  High  School   (Boys)  in  connection  with  Americaa 

Student  Union.     (S.  M.  pages  24-27,  34-38,  172-178.) 
Discussion  relative  to  proposed  revision  of  courses  in  economics 

(S.  M.  pages  45-55,  148,  158-160,  197-205,  226-230,  235.) 
Discussion  of  proposal  that  the  School  Committee  should  order 

that  there  must  be  a  Home  and  School  Association  for  every 

school  district  and  one  for  each  building  in  a  district.     (S.  M. 

pages  62-66,  166.) 
Report  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  High  School  of  Practical 

Arts,  as  of  April  22,  1939.     (S.  M.  page  71.) 
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1939. —  Amendment  to  regulations  pertaining  to  eligibility  requirements 
for  supervisors  of  playgrounds.     (S.  M.  page  87.) 
Defeat  of  motion  to  eliminate  entering  class  at  the  Teachers 
College  in  September  1939.     (S.  M.  pages  88-93.) 

Total  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes,  $16,566,208.68,  was 
$344,540.71  less  than  total  appropriation  for  1938,  despite  fact 
that  cost  of  annual  increments  in  1939  totaled  $187,000. 
(S.  M.  page  101.) 

Discussion  with  regard  to  passage  of  1939  budget,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  saving  to  be  effected  by  assignment  of  available 
excess  kindergarten  teachers  to  primary  classes  previously 
taught  by  substitute  teachers  on  long-term  assignments.  (S.  M. 
pages  104-114.) 

Revised  "Course  of  Study  for  the  High  School  of  Commerce" 
adopted  for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  118.     S.  D.  2,  1939.) 

Boston  Junior  Elementary  Teachers  Club  given  a  hearing  at 
School  Committee  conference.     (S.  M.  page  120.) 

Theodore  Lyman  District  combined  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Dis- 
trict, as  of  September  1,  1939.  Consolidated  district  designated 
as  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

Wells  District  combined  with  Wendell  Phillips  District,  as  of 
September  1,  1939.  Consolidated  district  designated  as 
Wendell  Phillips  District.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

Patrick  F.  Lyndon  District,  Grades  I  to  VI,  established  as  of 
September  1,  1939,  to  include  the  following  schools:  Patrick 
F.  Lyndon  School,  Richard  Olney  School,  Sophia  W.  Ripley 
^      School.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

James  A.  Garfield  District,  Grades  I  to  VI,  established  as  of 
September  1,  1939,  to  include  the  following  schools:  James  A. 
Garfield  School,  Mary  Lyon  School,  Hobart  Street  School, 
Hobart  Portable  School  No.  158,  and  Oak  Square  School. 
(S.  M.  page  123.) 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  District  renamed  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
Intermediate  District.     (S.  M.  page  123.) 

Minimum  age  for  admission  to  Grade  I  in  September  1939,  estab- 
lished at  five  years  and  six  months  on  September  1,  1939, 
except  for  pupils  who  have  had  one  year  in  a  kindergarten. 
(S.  M.  page  127.)     Later  modified.     (S.  M.  page  177.) 

School  Committee  sustained  veto  of  Mayor,  eliminating  entering 
class  from  the  Teachers  College  in  September  1939.  (S.  M . 
129-131.) 

Action  on  salary  schedule  deferred  in  response  to  communication 
from  Mayor,  pending  Legislature's  determination  of  State's 
first  biennial  budget,  not  only  as  to  expenditures  but  also  as 
to  revenue  for  1939  and  1940.     (S.  M.  page  131.) 

Discussion  with  regard  to  political  and  religious  freedom.  (S.  M. 
pages  136-142.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  provide  for  a  director  of  elementary 
supervision  and  three  elementary  supervisors.     (S.  M.  page  152.) 
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1039. —  Discussion  with  regard  to  relative  values  of  courses  in  modern 
foreign  languages  and  courses  in  economics.  (S.  M.  pages 
158-160.) 

Reports  of  final  acceptance  of  addition  to  Boston  Trade  School, 
as  of  July  2,  1939;  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School,  as  of 
August  1,  1939;  addition  to  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate 
School,  as  of  August  19,  1939.     (S.  M.  page  161.) 

Syllabus  in  "Art  Education  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,"  adopted 
for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  169.     S.  D.  5,  1939.) 

Syllabus  in  "Art  Education,  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,"  adopted 
'for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  169.     S.  D.  6,  1939.) 

Minimum  entering  age  for  kindergarten  established  at  four  years 
and  six  months,  as  of  opening  day  of  school.     (S.  M.  page  177.) 

Minimum  entering  age  for  grade  I  established  at  five  years  and 
six  months  as  of  opening  day  of  school.     (S.  M.  page  177.) 

Quota  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  grade  I  reduced  from  forty  to 
thirty-five,  with  proviso  that  an  excess  of  ten  pupils  will  permit 
appointment  of  temporary  teacher.     (S.  M.  page  219.) 

Ordered,  That  an  excess  of  ten  pupils  in  grades  II  to  VI,  inclusive, 
will  permit  appointment  of  temporary  teacher.  (S.  M.  page 
219.) 

Superintendent  given  authority,  for  current  school  year,  to  con- 
tinue permanent  teachers  in  excess  of  number  allowed  by 
regulations,  until  the  membership  would  warrant  their  retention 
or  their  transfer  could  be  effected.     (S.  M.  page  220.) 

Assignment  of  excess  kindergarten  teachers  for  employment  in 
remedial  work  in  elementary  grades.     (S.  M.  page  220.) 

Report  of  Board  of  Superintendents  on  reduction  of  quota  of 
pupils  per  teacher  in  Grades  I  to  VI.     (S.  M.  page  220.) 

Assignment  of  Principal  of  Continuation  School,  without  change 
of  rank  or  salary,  to  organize  proposed  new  Bureau  of  Child 
Accounting.     (S.  M.  page  221.) 

Regulations  amended,  to  provide  for  adjustments  of  anniversary 
and  salaries  of  teachers  and  others  on  leaves  of  absence  without 
pay  for  a  continuous  period  in  excess  of  two  months  in  any 
school  year.     (S.  M.  page  223.) 

Discussion  of  proposed  plan  for  rerating  temporary  teachers. 
(S.  M.  pages  224-226.) 

"Course  in  Physical  Education,  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,"  adopted 
for  printing.     (S.  M.  page  233.     S.  D.  9,  1939.) 

Extension  to  June  30,  1944,  of  period  of  validity  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege Elementary  School  Class  B  Certificates,  issued  from  June 
1927  to  June  1932,  inclusive,  under  which  permanent  appoint- 
ments have  not  been  made.     (S.  M.  page  238.) 
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